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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 
A New and Revised Edition, just completed, with 


‘the addition of 150 pages of entire: new matter. By 


PRor. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
trated with engravings on steel. 
extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00. 


The Prose Writers of Germany. 

A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on stee). 
(mperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, bev. boards, $5. 


The Prose Writers of America. 
With a Survey of the Intellectual History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects of the Country. By Rorus 
W. GRISWOLD, D. D. Newand revised Haition to 
the presenttime. With a Supplementary Kssay on 
the Present Intellectual Condition of the Country. 
By Prof. JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. With seven por- 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, 


Illus- 
imp. 8vo. Cloth, 


bev. boards, $5. 
PORTER &<OOATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


*,*Sent by mail upon receipt of price, and for 
sale by all the principal booksellers. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY. 


James Russett LOWELL and 
Henry Apams, Editors. 


Bias articles of great importance and popular in- 
terest, by 


Hon. J. D. COX, Ex-Secretary of the Interior, 
On Civili Service Reform; 


GHARLES F. ADAMS, JR., 


On the Government and the Settee: 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


On Alexander Pope; 
and other eminent writers. 


$i.50 a number; 36.00 a 00 subscribers for 
any Geher periodical 


J AMES R. OSGOOD & OO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
Late TICKNOR & FIELDS, and FIBLDS, OSG00D & Co 


FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
§UPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now is the Time to Subscribvde. 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 centée a single 


number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 


gtven for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. 
Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 
3% Bromfield Street, Boston, 


THE BIBLE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS | 


Wanted, Men and Women of Christian 


Character. 


Ministers, Schoo! Teachers, and all others s0 ds- 
ents for that new and tm- 
pe book entitled e OPEN BIBLE, or the 
2 cane of G God in the Affairs of Men, by Rev. JOSEPH 

This work has & erent mission to perform, and 
readily receiving the earnest and heart endorse- 
of all denominations. entea 
no work popes nts greater attractions, as An ters 
lend it their seopors everywhere. It is just the 

pply for descriptive and terms. Sta 

the territory you wish, &c. ” 


¢@™ Prospectus books furnished free of cost. 
J. R. FOSTER & CO 
Look Box 40, Pittsburgh, Pav 


vou. 
JOURNAL, ew Voi. 
30 cts. a Newsmen have it. 

er, 3389 Broadway, N. ¥. 


BOOKS OF WESTERN TRAVEL. 
BY 3AMUEL BOWLS, 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT: A STAGE RIDE 
OVER THE PLAINS, TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
=THE MORMONS, AND THE PACIFIC STATES, IN 
yee SUMMER OF 1865. New adition: 400 pages . 
50. 


This volume has proved the most. popular Book 
of Travel for a generation. It has been welcomed 
at home and received abroad as the richest and 
most satisfactory portrayal of the vastness and 
variety, the beauty and wealth of the great west- 
ern half of the American Continent, now freely 
opened to the travel and the inspection of the 


world. These are specimens of the Opinions of the 


as much the 
A 


of. more absorb in 


oust.” Cal. Union.) 

book of sermons.”—(Burlington, Vt., Free Proes )— 
ng gi 

lines, of the great western 

nent.’’—~+ Post.) 


I. THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA : OR, 
COLORADO, IPS PARKS AND MOUNTAINS—A- 


SUMMER VACATION IN CAMP AND SADDLE IN 
1868. 175 pages : Price $1 00. 


on of our Conti- 


The New York Independent says of this book : 


vations and vivid word-pictures. He kindles and 
giows with enthusiasm, and writes like a young 
lover, or‘a born artist, or a poet, unconscioualy 
saddened because what he feels is so immeasurably 
beyond ail that he can put in words.” The Hearth 
and Home: “ Next to a horseback ride over the 
scenes of enchantment, on which he so fondly 
dwells, isthe description of these wonders by his 
effective pen.” The San Francisco Bulletin: 


and vim to his narrative—an exuberance of study, 
healthy vitality to the whole man—that makes it a 
joy to read him.’’ The Cleveland Herald: “ Mr. 
Bowles is one of the best of writing travelers, and 
his little volume is worth more for pleasant and 
profitable reading than a dozen bulky volumes of 
travel that have been issued during the past two 
or three years.’’ George W. Curtis, in Harper’s 

Weekly: “Mr. Bowles is one Of the raciest and 
most stimulating of travelers who tell their ad- 
ventures. This delightful little volume is the re- 
cord of an editor's vacation ramble to Colorado 
and it may truly be said that what his book does 
not tell of Colarado is not worth knowing.”’ From 
the Overland Monthly: “ Mr. Bowles has given usa 
clear, definite view of the very great capacities, 
capabilities and resources ef Colorado, ina vigor- 
ous, perspicacious, unmistakable language, that is 
neither, Mnglish nor American, but a remarkable 
blending of the vigorous qualities of ‘each.”’ 


Ill. THE PACIFIC RAILROAD—OPEN: How To 
GO, WHAT TO SEB. A GUIDE TO TRAVEL TO AND 
THROUGH WESTERN AMERICA. Page 122. Paper 
oovers, 35 cents; Cloth 75 cents. 


This is a condensed but graphic portrayal of the 


the Pacific Railroad, and in the-states and terri- 
tories, which it opens to familiar travel. It gives 
in brief and attractive form that information which 
every traveler into Western America will need to 
read before he starts and while On his journey. 


“§@ Either of the above volumes sent by mail, 
postage paid, on the receipt of the price named. 
Address 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


YOUTH’S PUBLICATION.—For nearly half a 

century the Yorth’s Com of Boston has 
been aoe. It was started in 1827, and is to-da 
One of the brightest and 
wailch we are acquainted. 


“Itis crammed with solid facts, suggestive obser- ? 


“There is a freshness and freedom of style, a dash | 


scenery and society to be found along the line of | 


CERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Sead for Catalogues of Text- 


Books. 
LRT & HOLT, 
“02 St., New York. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & oo., New York. 


HARPER'S ALOGUE. 


The attention of gentlemen, in in town or country, 
to form 


oligetions, ts ully invited to Ha r’s 
e, whick will be found to comprise a large 

Pe on of the standard and most esteemed 
wor in English Literature—OCOMPREHENDING 
OVER THREE THOUSAND VOLUMES—which are of- 
fered, in most-instances, at lesa bree one- 
cost of similar productions in Eng 

To Librarians and others eounested od with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a trust- 
worthy guide in forming the true re + Ah of lit- 
erary productions, it is believed this ee e will 
prove especially valuable for referenc 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the 
authors’ names, anon us works by the titles. 
The index is arranged by the titles of the books, be- 
sides havi numerous appropriate heads, each 
general h follow by the title of every 
work on the . Persons desirous of 
information foreign land, will fin 
under the name of e count the "tutle of all 
comes of travel, history, or ography relating 

an Publishers believe this will meet a long-felt 


To prevent d‘sappointment, it is suggested that, 
whenever books can not be obtained through any 
bookseller or local agent, applications with remit- 
tance should be addressed direct to the Publishers, 
which wil! receive prompt attention. 


Sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Sqaare, New York. 


‘A Valuable Book. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER 

YEAR BOOK 
AND ALMANAC, 


TO BE REISSUED JAN. Ist, 1871. 


Addreas 


One of the most complete compends of important 
which has ev 


information er been compiled in this 
country. It should be in every Library, as a Book 
of Reference. 
It contains an ip toreqting History of Almanacs 
ivil, nd Agricultural 
ormation ‘aul the Govern ments im the 
a BUM MA tY of alithe BENEVO- 
cent inetrr NS anc 4 Us DENOMINA- 


T:ONS in World, with ° vorplete MINISTERIAL 
DIRECTORY of nearly every Kaligious in the 
a complete Lisy OF ALL THE COL- 

THEOLOGICAL MEDIOAL and 
Law y SCHOOLS in the United Sta 


Price, One Dollar. 


All persons subscribing and paying for 
the NEW YORK OBSERVER for one 
year ($3) will receiwe a copy of this vahin- 
ble work 


CRATUITOUSLY. 
Sample copies of the Observer sent free. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & 00., 
37 Park Ror, New York. 


Mailed to any address, post-paid, on treceipt of 
rice. . 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
451 Broome Siicet, | 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, 
OFYER A STOCK OF 


Illustrated Books, 
Standard Works, 
Juvenile Books, 


Bibles, Books of Oommon Prayer, &., &., 


The $25,000 > Readers !! 
NOW READY. 


THE INDEPENDENT READERS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL SERIES. 


The most elegant School-Books ever published ; 
with new Selections, Illustrations, and Pho- 
netic , 88 easily read as common type; Dilus- 

tises On Orth y, Pronunciation, 

d Blocution, Blackboard Di t-N 
x ang and Bio ograp 


esson to each 

he set of Five Volumes will be sen 
dress, on receipt of $3 50, or to tenehers: Hy $1 

half price. Address 


: ., Bducati 
A 8. BARN! & ional Pr Publishers 


Lire oF BEETHOVEN. 
By SCHINDLER. 
Edited by MOSCHELES. 

In One Volume. . . Price $2. 


Neatly bound in Cloth uniformly with Ditson & 
Co’s popular works of Musical Literature 
Beethoven's Letters,” “ Mendelssohn's Letters,’, 
“Life of Mendelssohn,” “ Life of Gottschalk,” 
History of Music,” &c.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


4. 
WRENS.” Alfred Tennyson. 
J vs by Arthur sul ivan. 
>. 


|» to inquire into his and 


NOW ISTHE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
BEGIN WITH THE NEW VOLUME. 


“THE CHEAPEST, AND CERTAINLY ONE OF 
THE BEST MAGAZINES PUBLISHED.” 


WORDS. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF | 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND TRAVEL. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
NOW READY. 


THE JANUARY PART. 


COMMENCING THE NEW VOLUME. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THER OUTCASTS. A New Novel. By, My De 


citer 
Jacob,” etc. Il. Monsieur 
vestre tells his Story. 
o_ IV. Mr. and Mrs. Minitie. V. Happy 


By a University Man. 
3. OF FRANCE AND 
ITALY. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. VPartl. 
SONG “THE LOVES OF THE 
With Music 


WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE FOR THE SICK 
AND WOU UND ED. 
hurst Court.’ 


6. REMBMBER NOT THE — OF MY YOUTH.’ 
By the Rev. John Macieo 


7. THE COOLIE., A aerated + British Guiana 
Wrongs. By the 


By the author of ‘ Farny- 


anthor of Ginx’'s Ba 


8. WAR AND A Sermon preached 
before the Queen, and published by her Ma- 
jesty’s Command. By the Editor. 


5. THE DRESSMAKERS. 7 the author of “ Peas- 
ant Life in the North.”’ 


Ww. A FROSTY DAY, Etc. es J. Leicester Warren. 


11.ON THE REORGANIZATION OF OUR MILI- 
TARY FORCE. By Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.O.B. 


SHORT PROSPECTUS FOR 1871. 


With the present number, for Tontary, GOOD 
WORDE commences the New Volume for 1871. In 
order that we may give the public some idea of 
what may be ex ted in the volume for the year, 
wo would state that Miss _ KDWARDS’s Story, ‘I' HE 
OUTCABTS, wil! be continued from month to month 
until completed, thata long serial story will also 
appear from the pen of KATHERINE SAUNDERS—a 
name new to literature, but one which is egy 
or we are much mistaken, to take high rank in 
rollof English that NATHANIEL 
THORNE’S FI MPRESSIONS OF FRANCE 
AND ITALY will over the whole that 

a SERIBS OF PAP Rs 
shat the new work by the author of * 
in the North” will make its first a 

of GooD Worps for 1871 a DRESS- 
KER86 being the op2ning chapter; tha 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN has ag 
Wr to bers t th 
rens’ appear in early num an a ere 
will bea series of ys on the OOOLI by the 
author of Ginx’s 


of GooD WORDS are pro- 
engraved in the highest style of the art. 
from by artists. 


Subscription, $2.76. Single Num- 
r 


CLUB RATE6.—T wo Copies, $5: Five Copies, 


Ten Copies 5); Good Words, with Li pinooit's 
5; with Magazine, 
Good Wor for the Young 


Specimen Number, with Premium List, mailed to 
any address on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINGOTT & 00., Publishers, 


71h and T17 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


J.B. Lippincott & Co's Magazines. 


*,* Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 
1. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAC AZINE 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
LITBRATURKE, SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00 
Il. 


THE SUNDAY 


A MONTHLY OF 
RECREATION AND INSTRUCTION. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY THOMAS GUTHRIFE, D.D. 
Yearly Sabscription, $3.50. _ 


WORDS. 
A MONTHLY M AGAZINE OF 
LITERATURH, SCIENCE, ART,AND TRAVEL 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, DD. 
Yearly Subscription, only $2.75. 
IV. 
GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNC. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY GEO. MACDONALD, LL.D. 
Yearly Subscription, $2.50. 


ce” For Sale at all the Book and News-Stores. 


The ‘FOUR MAGAZINES to one address, $10.% 
perannum. Specimen Number of any one of above 
mailed on receipt of 2 cents; or one of each for 75 
cents. 

A FULL PROSPEHROTUS of the above, with CLUB 
RATES and PREMIUM LISTS, mailed on applica- 
tion to 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., 


15 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


2. SBEN IN HIS “LIFE 


Lee & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
A FASCINATING SWEDISH NOVEL, 


GOLD.AND NAME. 


Rg Madame MARIE SOPHIE SCHWARTZ. 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Mis Marie A. Brown. 


8vo. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1. 


Great Lyric 


MLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
[Transiation.} 


Set Bor 
Nuw YORE, Nov. 233, 1870. 


MademoiseUe -It is with great pleasure that I have 
learned that you, in conjunction with Miss Marie A. 
Brown, have undertaken to translate into lish 
the magnificent works of Madame Schwa 
Allow me, then, dear Mademoiselle, as a fervent 
admirer of Madame Schwartz, to offer you and Miss 
Brown my liveliest felicitations for having chosea 
an author of soimmense merit, to introduce to the 
American public, a writer who has contributed to 
make the glory of our country. 

wish you al! the success you deserve, an ond bes 
you to be so kind as tosend mea copy of the 
as soon as it is published. 

Accept, M: well as m 
warmest sympathy an e assurance 


The Great Book of the Year. 


THE HISTORY OF PARAGUAY. With 
Notes of Personal Observation and Reminiscences 
of Diplomacy under Difficulties. By CHARLES A. 
WASHBURN, Commissioner and Minister Resi- 
dent of the United States at Asuncion from [1364 


to 1858. In two volumes. Ootavo. Illustrated 

with Maps and Engravings. $7.50. 

The first volume comprises the history of that lit- 
tle-known country from the earliest d very and 


occupation by Europeans until the beginni of 
these strange intricate and much misunders 
transactions which have made so diplomatic 
difficulty within the last few yea The second 
volume gives, in pretty full detail, Mr. Washburn’'s 
sonal experiences, and those are of the most in- 
for esting and and show 
and false dignity, and perhaps corru 
places, have to do with peroat deal o public busi- 
ness.”’ 


ge Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


«:|LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE. SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


AT THE 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 


805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HAND- BOOK OF BIBLE GEKOGRAPHY, contain- 
ing the Name, Pronunciation, and meani of 
every Place, Nation, and Tribe mentioned in 
the Canonical and Satta Scriptures. By 

Georg A.M. Lllust 


Rev. e H. Whi r 
neari Hunéeed and Fort 
and Pians. 


Three Hundred an Eighty-six cl 

printed pages. Price, $2 26. 

LIVING WORDS; or, vawren Sermons of the 
late John M’Clintock, D.D.,LL.D. Re Pho- 
pographicelly. With a Preface by Bishop James. 


SIMPLE STORIES, WITH ODD FIgruna: or, 
Evening Amusement four the Little Ones at H ome. 
Konewks. With 20 Illustrations. Price, 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PICTURE ANNUAL FOR 
y Rev. J: H. Vincent. It bei ef Picture 
Lenton "Paper bound into a beautiful volume, 
Price, 50 cen 
THE OF SOLOMON. 
Historical Parallels from Dra 


Illustrated am Gite 
bert, and 


MEMOIR OF WASHINGTON vine With 
Sel ections from ois Works and Criticisms. By 
Charles Adama, D.D. rege l6mo. Price, $1 

THOMAS CHALMERS. Blogrepbics 
James Dodds. Large i6mo cel 

WITCH HILL. A History of Salem Bone craft. 
fllustrative Sketches of and 
Etec v. Z. A. Mudge. Large lémo. Price, 


STORIES AND PICTURES FROM CHURCH HIs- 
Ve ung eopie 
Price, $1 25. 
ARTS OF INTOXICATION. By J.T. Oran . 
Large l6me. Price, $1 25. 


Recently Published, 
ELEMENTS 
oF 


COMPOSITION AND RETORIC. 


By SIMON KERL, 


Author of “ First Lessons in English Grammar,” 
*€ommon School Grammar,” and 
Comprehensive Grammar.”’ 
1 Vol., 2mo. 400 pages. Price $1 25. 

This is asimple, concise, progressive, thorough, 
and practical work on a new plan. It occupies an in- 
termediate position between Common Grammar 
and Higher Rhetoric, and has been commended by 
masy eminent scholars,and critics as the best work 
of the kind now published. 

We shall be pleased to furnish it, free of postaga, 
for examination, with a view to introduction, a6 
half retail price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00.. 


138 & 140 Grand St., N. Y¥. 
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| 
I resenting to American readers the first En- | 
glish Vraasiation of one of the best novels, by an | 
who, in her own country, has a reputation 
| unsurpassed by that of any living writer, the pub- 
| lisheratake pleasure in making public the following 
| a by her countrywoman, the 
| 
| 
| | | 4 
| 
{ 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| = 
“A moet fasoin me to young and old, | 
ton Commonwealth.)}— 
of novelty as Pul- 
of the Mormons.”— | 
(North American Review.)—" Admirable | 
praise. Francisco Builetin.)—‘' In its descrip- | | 
tions of the wonderful scenesy of California, it - : 
happy, the grandeur and | 
effect.”.—{New York Tribune.)—“ The 
andbook of the Great Overland Journey.’’)— 
rest.""—(London Angio- 
American Times.)—‘* The most instructive 
iJ 
: 
| 
Kngravings by Daiziel, ymper, Jackson, and 
Thomas. Twenty Illustrations. 
Tinted paper. Beveled, cloth, gilt. Price, $2 50. 
Morocco extra, $5 00. 
—— THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE GIPSEY 
Cs GIRL. A Parable of Religious Life and Duty. B 
| 
ITI. 
| 


ways hishome, and gives to our well supplied music 


: 
THE CHRISTIAN | Vol. IIL, No. 1 
worthy to be long remembered, and we congratulate | 
Musie. Mr. Zonda ‘upon the successful termination of a tes- ONE O 
table to al} the: who so kindly unit 
CONCERTS. octasion | Art and ‘Commeree BEST SEWING-MACHINES. 
of the Great American Tea The Grover & Baxun embodies all 
honored, and we may almost say loved, Theodore | places in. be found ‘a very interest: | 
Thomas, who, although. still a young man, ‘MUSICAL NOTES. ing series of pictures. The walls ate now covered } and great 
Bacu.—Born 1685, died 1750, Itis remarkable that The whole. sales gives‘ iw run Liem or ers use, and for all mane- 


Bastern, Middle, and Western States. 
Occasionally Mr. Thomas stops in New York, ai 


lovers an additional feast. He has just returned 
from a very successful Western trip, and has gone 
to Boston, where he is held in high esteem. But in 
a few weeks he is to return to us, and on the even- 
ings of Friday and Saturday, the 27th and 2th of 
January, will give two of his superb Symphony 
Soirées at Steinway Hall. The first evening will be 
a benefit to Mise Mehlig, the most accomplished lady 
pianist America has known. Béth evenings will be 
full of interest and rich in the highest style of in- 
strumental musical composition. We shall recur 


these concerts at a future wary 

PiyMouTH ORGAN Cox .—The array of tal- 
ented organists,at these popular concerts is by no 
means falling off. Geo. W. Morgan, 8. P. Warren 
and Eugene Thayer have no superiors in America, 
and Mr. 8. B. Whiteley, who played on Saturday, 
December 3d, though still young, is worthy to be 
ranked with these, although not so well known be- 
cause of his recent arrival in this country. Mr. 
Whiteley came to New York less than a year ago 
unheralded, but with a determination to succeed. 
His last engagement was in Liverpool, he being an 
Englishman and educated there in the best school of 
organ playing. He made his first public appearance 

*here at the Plymouth Organ Concerts last Spring, 
where he created a most favorableimpression, evinc- 
ing a high order of musical talent and execution. . 
The men’s quartette, Messrs. Thatchep, Rockwood, 
Aiken and Camp, who are now frequent contribu- 
tors to the success of these Concerts, sing their ex- 
celkmt glees in a manner which elicits the most 
enthusiastic applause. Such an entertainment, com- 

. plete, artistic and enjoyable throughout is given 
nowhere else out of Brooktyn for the trifling admis- 
sion fee of fifteen cents, and ten tickets for a dollar. 
The continued interest in these concerts is some- 
thing remarkable, for now in their fourth year, the 
audiences are very large and composed, in consider- 
able part, of those who have been constant attend- 
ante sincé their first establishment. At one of the 
late concerts the audience were gratified at the re- 
appearance of Miss Mathiide Toedt, the interesting 
and ‘very. talented young lady who has already won 
80 high a place among artists by her beautiful violin 
playing. Fér some two years she has been pursuing 
her studies in Rochester, N. Y., under her former 
instructor, Mr. Appy, a most successful and thor- 
ough musician. Miss Toedt’s characteristic quality 
as a player is the pure and truthful tone she. draws 
from her difficult instrument, and the care and con- 
scientiousness with which she studies to render the 
deeper meaning of the compositions she nndertakes 
to interpret. At the same time she shows a constant 
improyement in the mechanical mastery of the vio- 
lin and her technique grows perceptibly more per- 
fect each time we hear her. The charm of repose, 
of lady-like ease and grace while playing, adds much 
to the. pleasure which Miss Toedt gives to her audi- 
ences. . 

Last week's concert, on Saturday, 3ist, was 
given by Mr. John P. Morgan, organist of Trinity 
Ohurch, N. Y., and Mr. Charles H. Werner, violon- 
cellist. At this week’s concert, Jan. 7th, Mr. V. W, 
Caulfield, an accomplished artist, will preside at th 
organ, and Madame Anna Bishop, who still sings | 
with the verve and brilliancy of former years, will | 
be the vocalist. 

ZUNDEL’S BENEFIT —This which 
took place at Plymouth Church, South Brooklyn, 
two weeks since, we had intended to chronicle as 


~ one of interest, but were too much pressed for space 


to do so. Tt waea handsome testimonial to the 
veteran organist and composer. Mr. Zundel opened’ 
his concert with. u phymn en- 
titled Beecher,” of his own} 


songs.” It ie iu this that he especially excels, and} 
ae thoroughly Acbomplished hatmonist it is con- 
ceded that he has no superior among modern organ- 
iste. From first, to last, be exhibited rare skill in 
weaving into the plain melody a web of rare har- 
monies, intricate and beautiful, the melody itself), 
standing out clear and distinct. He wae rewarded ‘ 
with very enthusiastic applause and a recall. A quin-} 
tette, which for the most part was a solo by Miss Ster-, 
ling, with a subdued quartette accompaniment, was 
admirably given, the lady developing the rare rich @ 
ness of her lower notes(jn the first tenor part as- 
signed her, The yoices of Messrs, Rockwood, Pow; 
ers, Aiken and Camp were splendidly balanced, 
and the song was given throughout with artistio @X~ 
_ Gellence and ‘telling effect. Miss Toedt, whose ap- 
‘pearance was’ the sigial for prolonged applausé, 
played with exquisite taste and beauty. Mr..Gi W.: 
Morgan, popular everywhere, played on the great | 


. organ the ‘Miserere” from Trovatore, in his usual 


effective style. The.admirable use ofthe voz hu- 
mana. in this selection was especially motiogable. | 
‘Mx 8. P, Warren, who has also rendered very éff- 
cient sérvice with the organ, as, did als Mr. Cary. 
Florio, the accompanist.on the .piano..in | the violin 
pieces, closed the concert. with his own organ ‘are 
rangement of the overture to Tanuhatiser. Thé re- 
production of the effects was exceedingly 
true and striking.’’ Mr. Warren is reeognized as an 
organist of the first rank, excelling both in taste and: 
rare ability in execution. The concert was one 


lao orebtioiieot Bach, in his own time, neither found 
that circulation nor possessed that influence which 


s,: half a century—in which they were almost forgot- 
g;ten. Only during the last fifty or sixty years have 


| pened during a time when.such reaction might 


‘their high merit justified them in claiming. There 
was evena period—soon after his death, and lastizig 


‘they gained among musicians their universal ‘and 
proper acknowledgment; and even this has hap- 


have been least expected—at a time when the art of 


| lastly, the ‘ Funeral Rites.”’ A celebrated artist has 
been employed for nearly five years upon this series, 
| and with it is an illustrated memoir, which delin- 
eates the principal incidents in the life of an in- 


music had given itself up to the gratification of the 
senses. The tendency of musical art is still tow 
the imtellectual. Music of a superficial charaeter, 
lacking in thought, is short lived. The educated 
taste finds no real satisfaction in it. 
Mozanr.— Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born: 
at Salzburg, January 2/th, 1756. His father, a musi-' 
cian of, considerable repute in his day, was Vice 
Ohapel-Master to the Archbishop. 80 extraor- 
dinary was the child’s progress in everthing apper- |. 
taining to music, but especially in piano-forte play- 
ing, that so early even as the age of six years, hia 
father made professional tours with Mozart and his 
sister, five years older, to Munich, Vienna, Paris and 
London, and wherever they went, the “ infant 
prodigies’ were enthusiastically praised, 1n 1768 
the whole family left Germany, and arrived ‘in 
Paris, where at seven years of age, he composed and 
published his first two works.. They were remarka- 
bly good, but were probably retouched by his 
father. At this time he could perform the most 
difficult compositions of Bach and Handel at sight. 
At the age of eight years, then residing in England, 
he composed and published six Sonatas. In 1765, 
the family returned to Germany, where, in Salz- 
burg, Mozart abandoned himself with renewed ardor 
to the study of musical composition, MBmmanuel 
Bach, Hasse and Handel being his guides and mo- 
dels, though he did not neglect the study of the 
ancient Italian masters. We have not space here 
to trace the development of this great genius, 
whose death took place on the 5th of December, 
1792, when he had not attained his thirty-sixth year. 
It is said of him that no musician ever embraced 
the art so extensively. He excelled in all styles, 
from the symphony to the dance; from operas to 
the most simple ballads. Asa virtuosd, Mozart was 
one of the first pianists in Europe. But his most 
brilliant and solid glory is founded upon his talente 
as &@ composer, in which the fertility of his ideas and 
the clear and happy designs are most striking. | 


Gounovp.—Charles Francois Gounod was born in 
Paris, June 17, 1818. In 1887 he carried off a second 
prize at the “ Concours” of the Institute; and im 
1889 obtained the first premium for his cantata 
“Fernaud.” Im 1843 he visited Vienna and per- 
formed in the Ohurch of St. Paul, a mass in the style 
of Palestrina, for v6 alone, Returning to Paxis, 
he was appointed musical director in the Missions 


mained in comparative obscurity, it having been} 
announced that he had taken holy orders. He gave’ 
his attention to church music, a style of composition 
which, after emerging from his 
to account largely in ‘Romeo e Giuletta” 
“‘Faust,’’ by which he is best known in this country," 
and more sparingly in “ Mirella,”’ music of: 
which, though admired by critics, never became pop- 
ular. In his dramatic compositions, Gounod exhibits 


|} tion, novel and refined harmonies, powerful choral 
effects and a remarkable spirit of poetry. Hise reci- 
tative is usually expressive, but he fails as regards 

readth, force and dramatic intensity. His melody 
is abundant but seldom strikingly original. Gounod; 
‘is still living. 


Rivox.—Christian” Heinrich Rinck, who died 
gust 7th, 1846, was a celebrated organist and com-/} 
poser at Darmstadt. He was universally esteemed 


| y. ok x School,” haye been repub- 
Organ 


but Deautiful and elegant. 


personal appearance is thus acs-| A 
fcribed: “ Quité “tall and spare, a strong, 

héad, which reiminds one of Salvator Rosa’s 
chiefse—such is Verdi. * * Thick eyebrows ¢ 

his their mysterious shade. 


with liair Which frizzles like 


thaughty ;' it denotes will, He 
bonor and proverbial shy- 
He was born in 1814, and is therefore in the |. 


y-sixth year of his age. 
wes born at Pesaro, | 
in the Ro b 17%, and died nud 
Paris, 14th, 1868. His ‘was. an in- 
ferior performer. on the French horn, and ster 
to those strdlling companies” of -setors and | 
musicians: who, to gain a livelihood, attend the fairs 
of the small towns in Italy: his mother, who passed | 
‘for one of the prettiest women of Romagna, was & 
seconda donna of le talents. ‘Their’ 
course, accompanied theni in these excursions. In 
1799, Rossini’s fattiér took him to Bologna, where he| 
| began to study music in 1802, Rossini is universally | 
conceded to be unequalled in. genuine, buffa.Opera; 
uiteé as in’ Opera Seria; (*Semires Premium, 
oise,”” “Otello,’ ")into which ‘he infused 
ia altogether fhe most 


iz 
| mide,” 


the energy of the buff 
66m prehensive, He altogether fh 


Opere has ever tad. He is the 


Etrangeres, adopted the monastic garb and re}. 


considerable variety, rich and himinoGs 


as a learned and accomplished musician and an wees: 
elegant and tasteful organist. ged of his works, || 


this country. He is not great like Bach, | 


mene * * A beard diack as 
Se ‘His broad, manly cal 


| kemerat expression of ‘his facé is hard: sayere ana 


dividual Chinaman from the “cradle to the tomb.” 

pictures are true to the life of the Oriental. 

other things worthy of notice are, also to be 

seen, such as the“ Royal’ and Mandarin” junks‘in 

miniature,” made entirely of ivory, and of exquisite 

workmanship; the pagoda, caloric engine, printing 
presses, &. GO and see them. 

a 
| Bonds. 

Mr. Albert H. Nicolay, the well-known banker 
‘and broker, advertises for sale as investments some 
ity and County Bonds, which are paying 10 per 
cont, interest, free of all taxes. As he exchanges 
Government and other securities at the ‘best rates, 
parties wishing to invest, or to change their invest- 
may find it call upon’‘him. 


Three Crand Premiums. 
I, 

A LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG, 

Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
‘ENGLISH, BCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
| «BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Ungior whoee critical supervision the volume was 
comptied. 


This volume is one of the handsomest and cheap- 
est books extant, and contains in itself more to 
give it enduring fame, and make it universally 
popular than any book ever published. It has some- | 
thing in it, of the best, for every one—for the old, 
the middle-aged, and the young. It has intellectual | 
food for every taste and for every mood and phase 
of human feéling, from the merriest humor up, 
through all the gradations of feeling, to the most, 
touching and tender pathos. 

The whole work, page by page, poem by poem, 


arly eye of Witi1am CULLEN BRYANT, &@ man rever- 

enced among men, a poet great among poets. 

This is a Library of .over 500 Volumes in one book, 

whose contents, of no ephemeral nature or interest, 

will never grow old or stale. It can be, and will be, 

read and re-read with pleasure as loug as ite leaves 

hold together. Over 800 pages beautifully printed, 

| choicely illustrated, handsomely bound. Sold only 

‘through Agents by subscription. | 

The Albany sendy Journal. 

| One of tea. and highest literary stand- 

ards in the country, sa 

choicest and” 


reface claims it to 


past, would seem, “the energetic 


book 
The New. York Tunes, 


very beantifal work: The frontie- 


‘TIONS TO THE CHRISTIAN UNION WILL RECEIVE, Post 
¥ Bounp Cory or. THE 


TON;*' work of world-wide fone, | 


has passed under the educated criticism and schol- | 


pe, ‘ the and most complete eral collec- 
of poetry yet published,’ itro- 
ction 
oom prehebsive 
n 
ie as varied 
rend 
e” paper of the sity, says 


ae 


A & Baker 
Wtth Hemmer and Tucker all 
— GIVEN FOR. 

“ONLY 20 Yearly Subscribers ihe 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, - 


At the regular price of $4 each, which, méking 960, 


is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 


This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for 8omé one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away @ large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to wives, and. 
in other cases to be given to ond 
women, who esteem it a Got-euhd. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered to-any 
Express Office in the city free of charge. 


To every NEW Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by cancassers working for thie 
Premtum, witl be a copy of MARSHALL'S 
“ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF W.ASHING- 
TON,” a work of world-wide fame, u universally o 
knowledged to be the most magnificent nT 
ever. executed in America. The back’ numbers. con~ 
taining the beginning of Mrs. Stowe’s 


HI. 
SMITH’S AM ERICAN ORCANS. 


Are known and used the world over. Letmo one 
think that these organs are “ desirable, but. out of 
reach of any but the wealthy.” It is not so. ay. 
are desirable and attainable 

Any Minister, for his people; any energetic Super- 
intendent, for his Sunday-~séhool ; any Pringipal, for 
‘his Seminary; any wide-awake boy, for his siste®; 

any active and int<lligent woman, for herself; any. 
/body can have a fine Organ. without money and. 
without price, if he or she will send to the Publlecérs’ 
‘of the Christian Union the requisite number of 
peer for the regular price of 
‘each 
READ THE List! TRY THE 


|. The Smith American 
W. Smith) have issued a new and popular series of 
instruments, numbered from one to five. These are 
enclosed in cases .of similar design, and are.very. 
elaborately finished; they are new instruments im. 
every particular, ‘every portion of the work*having 
been subjected to a thorough 
larger in proportion than competing 


roam for. more. powertat: bellow, or 


resonant effecte.. 
Stye 1 has single set of reeds, with 
stop, a tremolo, an@ swell. — Pricé $100. 
Style 2 has two sete of reeds, theonesetanooe .... 
_ tave above the other, and with con es 
qualities of tone. These two registers are 
divided in the middle.so as to double the __ 
effects that can be produced.’ The 
for the right hand of the higher set is 
called Fuité, for the left hana, Principal: 
the stop for the right hand of the lower: 
set is called Dwiciana, for the left hand, 
Diapason. The organ has also the Swell,” 
the Tremolo and’ the ‘Forte ‘stops. “This 
instrument has ¢ endugh ‘for 
| ss private Rousé; and though it bas not the 
variety belonging to costlier organs, it 
_ just as thoroughly constructed; and hae 
as any that are made. | 
addi of the Kalophon Stop. The tone 
ch possesses most’, fascinating 
"quality, closely resembling the real vou. 
HUMANA, beingdelidaté pathetid, 
9100. 


features of. No,. 3, 


pitts aa the addition of an octave of sub-base, 
gives great Of power.” 


66 Sie. 

Style 5, th like ot 

the addition of an octave coupler. 


rhe | | No. 
zon} Dos 16 Reed. 
‘a6 aid Ké1ophon. 140," 


= 
~ 


PAID BY MAIL, AN ELBGANTLY ne “dd, sind 
WHICH, BEING A “ _. Octave Coupler. 86. 
BOUGHT AT BOOKSTORES... No. 1 we do 
every Subsertber OHRI ever take asingle-reed instrument, whem he can 
be presenod of ‘ALL'S \they do not sell one we 
ZQUSBHOLD GRA y | Organs. our'friends’ satighed, ‘and we 
Jonow that the and $140 organs will please, and 


graving | Will remain geod year year, ‘Phe Nod, ana 
instrunients.’ 


oom: | to be tie most 
eter executed tm America. 


Mozart of Italy. | 


of Mrs. Stowe's Story. 


Continued on Page 16*. 


of the Head,” Backing the Book,’”’ or primary lal; ike the lock-stiteh, nor 
school; “Taking the Degree,” “Marriage Oero-|7iPé on all kinds of nititerfal, like the single-thread 
usly trained ang@p orfe sted mon a? au guration Mandarin Making 
tra, interpreting the best music toe willing listene property in person, 
until his name is a household word throughout ti 
| 
| | 
deed ever’ MODEL 
| ‘From Shake pea 
ha and those of little kiiown authors of to-d 
‘el in being arranged 
i over whioh Ky 
nitad to. eV ery Conc 
oF collection. tn, the las 
and feldcity of selection anc 
volume amodelof typographical clearness.” 


Jan. 4, 1871. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial. 


flespite the scarcely relaxed stringency of the 


money market. General trade was as usual inactive 


forthe wholesale branches, but the uptown retail 


dealers had crowded shops and all the business they 


could attend to. 

Gold was firm and dull through the,week, trans- 
actions ranging from 110% te 110%. The marketis 
wholly devoid of speculative features. 

Government Bonds are strong in view of the 
anticipated payment of the January interest. 

The Money Market is still worked by the 
ciiques which caused the stringency last week, but 
it is believed that the crisis has passed, and that 
the easy rates which have so long prevailed will be 
resumed. 

The Stock Market recovered its tone during 
the week, and many brokers are making invest- 
ments in the belief that the improvement will be 
permanent. The past year has been a trying one 
in Wall Street, and it is unwise to count upon un- 
broken prosperity during 1871. 

The Pacific Railroads are ina highly satis- 
factory corfdition, according to the statement of 
Messrs. Fisk and Hatch. TheCentral PacificCom- 
pany has 1,025 miles of road in operation, and 500in 
course of construction. The Centra] Pacific Main 
Lins bas earned $18,000,000 since it fairly begun. Of 
@bis more than $10,000,000 were net over expenses, 
aad $6,000,000 surplus after paying expenses and in- 
terest on bonded debt. During three-fourths of 
the period while these earnings were accruing, the 
road was underconstruction and without Eastern 
connections. 

The Ames Plow Company has suspended pay- 

ment, much to the surprise of business circles. The 
Boston Journal in an article on the suspension says 
that the Hon. Oakes Ames will undoubtedly be 
able to meet all his liabilities, and eventually 
continue his business. 

The course of the Stock Exchange for the week 
was as follows: 


American Gold 
Uv. & 107% ,108 
6-20’s. Cou. '66...... 1073 96 
8. 5-20’s. 1} "1108¢'110% 
1 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson.....*...consol...... 
Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip.... eeeee 
ar eeeee ee eee eeeeeee eee x 
Northwestern, pref. 82 
Milwaukee and nd Pau 
waukee and 8t ul, pref... ed 80 
ew Jersey; Central............. 10530 
HARVEY Fisk. A. 8. Haton. 
Fisk & Hatcu, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 


No.5 Nassav 
New York, December 28, 1870. 


The earnings of the CENTRAL PACIFICO 
RAILROAD for 1870 reach nearly $8,000,000, 
of which about $3,900,000 will be net after 
paying operating expenses. This is an 
inorease over the previous year in Gross 
Earnings of $2,000,000, and in Net Earn- 
ings of $1,200,000 . 

The earnings ‘tor the coming year, by 
a moderate estimate based upon reliable 
data, it is belteved will exceed $10,000,000. 

The annual interest on the Company’s 
First Mortgage Bonds is but $1,717,200 


The security of the principal, and the 
assurance of regularand prompt payment 
of interest which are afforded in the valu- 
able property and immense revenue of 
the Road render these bonds as safe and 
reliable an investment as can be made. 
They are daily quoted on the regular call 
of the New York Stock Exchange, and of 
several of the most important Stock Ex- 
changes of Europe, and can be as readily 
sold at quoted market price as the bonds 
of the U. S. Government. 

We deal in them as freely as in Govern- 
ment Bonds, and are prepared to supply 
them in Exchange for 5-20s., or for new 
investments at current market price. 


Fisk & Hatou. 


Mobile & Montgomery 
RAILROAD 
First Mortgage 8 per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


endorsed by the State of Alabama, on completed 
road, $13,000 per mile, of established and increasing 
earnings. Security indubitable; examined, recom- 
mended, and for sale at 95 and accrued interest, by 
SOUTTER & CO., 53 William St., | 
DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., IS Wali St. 


BOWERY SAVINCS BANK, 
NEw YORE, December, 1870. 


Interest will be paid to Depositors at the rate of 
Six (6) per cent., on all sums from Five Dollars to 
Two Thousand Dollars; and on all sums exceeding 
Two Thousand Dollars, Five (5) per cent. upon such 
excess of Deposits, agreeably with the provisions 
of the by-laws, and payable’on and after Monday, 
January 16, 1871. ° 

All Interest not called for will remain as Princi- 
pal, and draw Interest from January 1. 


By order of the Trustees. 


THOMAS JEREMIAH, President. 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


LOCKWOOD & co., 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORGA, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway 


Wall Street was exceptionally active for holi- 
day week, large investments having been made 


and other Securities. 
DIME, SAVINGS. BANK, 


FINANCIAL. 


NEW 7.30 GOLD LOAN. 


OF THE 


NORTHERN: PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 


Secured by First Mortgage on 
Railroad and Land Grant, 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT ! 


We offer forsale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacifie Railroad Company. They are 
free from United States Tax, and are issued of the 
following denominations : Coupons, $100, $500, and 
on Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the general public. 

GOLD PAYMENT.—Both Principal and In- 
terest are payable in American Gold coin, at the 
office of Jay Cook & Co., New York City—the Prin- 
cipal at the end of 30 years, and the Interest (at the 
rate of seven and three-tenths per cent. per 
annum) half-yearly, first of January and July. 

PERFECT SAFETY.—The bonds we are now 
selling are secured by a first and only mortgage on 
all the property and rights of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, which will embrace on the com- 
pletion of the work: . 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections, reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track, and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, through the richest 
portions ‘of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the bonds of the road,it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unreserved 
grant of land, the most valuable ever conferred 
upon a great national improvement. 

THE MORTGAGE.—The Trustees under the 
Mortgage are Messrs. Jay Cook, of Philadelphia, 


x | and J. Edgar Thomson, Presideut of the Pennsyl- 


vania Central Railroad Company. They will direct- 
ly and permanently re the interests of the 
First Mortgage bondholders, and are required to 
see that the proceeds of the land scales are used in 
purchasing and canceling the bonds of the Company, 
if they can be bought before maturity at not more 
than 10 per cent premium ; otherwise the Trustees 
are to invest the proceeds of land sales in United 
States Bonds or Real Estate Mortgages for the 
further security of Northern Pacific bondholders. 
Also, that they have at all times in their control, 
as security, at least 500 acres of average land to 
every $1,000 of oftstanding first mortgage bonds, 
besides, the —- ‘iteelf and all its equipments 

PROFITABLENESS.—0f course, nothing can 
be safer the Song of. the United States ; but, 
as the Government is no longer a borrower, and 
as the Nation’s present work is not that of preserv- 
ing its existence, but that of DEVELOPING A CON- 
TINENT, we remind those who desire to increase 
their income and obtain a permanent investment, 
while still having a perfectly reliable security, 
that 

United States 5-20s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 5 per cent., 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specie payments be resumed, they would 
really ‘pay only 4% per cent., or if in three years 
only 3 per cent. as the present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. 

North Pacific 7-30s selling at par in currency yield 
the investor 73-10 per cent. gold interest absolutely 
for thirty years, free from United States tax. $1,100 
currency invested now in United States 5-20s will 
yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 currency in- 
vested now in Northern Pacific 7-30s will yield per 
year, in gold, $80.30. Here is a difference in annual 
imcome of nearly onc-third, besides a difference of 7 
to 10 per cent. in principal, when both classes of 
bonds are redeemed. 

THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was 
begun in July last on |the Eastern portion of the 
line, and the money provided, by the sale to stook- 
holders of some six millions of the Company’s 
bonds, to build and equip the road from Lake 8u- 
perior across Minnesota to the Red River of the 
North—233 miles. The grading on this divislon is 
now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly laid, 
several thousand men are at work on the line, and 
about the Ist of August next this important section 
of the road will be in full operation. Im the mean- 
time, orders have been sent to the Pacific Coast for 
the commencement of the work on the Western end 
in early Spring; and thereafter the work will be 
pushed, both Eastward and Westward, with as 
much speed as may be consistent with solidity and 
a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.—These bonds 
will be at al! times receivable, at 1.10, in payment 
for the Company’s lands, at their lowest cash price. 

BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.—The registered 
bonds can be exchanged at any time for coupons, 
the coupons for registered: and both these can be 
exchanged for others, payable, principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centres of 
Europe, in the coin of various European countries. 

HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank 
or Banker will supply these bonds in any desired 
amount and ofany néeded denomination. Persons 
wishing to exchange stocks or other bonds for these 
can do so with any of our agents, who will allow 
the highest current price for all marketable — 
ties. 

Those living in localities remote from idee may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 
press; ‘and we will send back Northern Pacific 
bonds, at our own risk, and without cost; to the‘in- 
vestor.: For further information, pamphlets, maps, 
eto.,call on or address the undersigned, or any of 
the 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., 


114 south Third Street, Philaddphia ; Corner of 
Nassau and Wall Streets, New York ; 452 Fif- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. Cs by National 
Banks; and by Brokers generally throughout 
the country. 


CHO 


Coupons payable in the City of New York. Suitable 


free of Charge. 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. 


= 


FOR SALE. 


ICE 


CIiTy & BONDS, 


PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER. 


FREE OF ALL TAXES, 


Authorized by the Legislature and confirmed by a large vote of the People at Elections held for that 
purpose. Allof a high order and first-class Securities of undoubted character. Principal and Interest 
for Permanent, Safe, and Profitable Investments. 

For Sale at a Reduction below Par for the present only. 


COVERNMENT AND OTHER SECURITIES 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 


‘ 


Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and others seeking Reliable Investments are Purchasing 


ALSO, 
N. Y. CITY RAILROAD STOCKS & BONDS, 


INSURANCE, BANK, AND GASLIGHT STOCKS, 


Including an Extensive Variety of Railroad Bonds and other Securities, 
au of a first-Class Character, paying Large Dividends 
-and Interest, at Low Rates, for Investment by 


NICOLAY, 


BANKER, STOCKBROKER, AND AUCTIONEER, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


or many yeurs. 


N. B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House 


$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
AIR-LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN 


SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED, 
Leaving but $500,000 Unsold, 


Which we offer at the Original[/Price, 
Par and 


The solid, character of the*security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
and a liberal rate of interest. 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL TH® rroPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route between 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE the AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 
The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS ARE 
RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MID- 
DLETOWN, while east of Middletown the unfin- 
ished portion is graded for over twenty miles, which 
leaves only some seven or eight miles to grade to 
COMPLETE THE WHOLE LINE. 

Corporations, investors, and capitalists will find in 
the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form of 
investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE, and CONVEN- 
TENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUSTEE 
FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond is 
signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
and $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
registered. They bear interest at the rateof SEVEN 
PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in May and 
November, in New York. They can be obtained of 
any bank or banker, or by sending direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
12 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 39 Wall Strevt, New York. 


We offer for sale: 

ST. LOUIS, ALTON AND TERRE HAUT 10 per 
Cent. Mortgage Equipment Bonds at 95 and interest, 

BELLEVILLE AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS R. 
R.8 per Cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, Sinking Fund 
and interest guaranteed, at 0 and interest. 

CEDAR FALLS AND MINNESOTA ist Mortgage 
7 per Cent. Bonds, Sinking Fund and interest guar- 
anteed, at 824 and interest. 

These bonds are on finished roads, earning more 
than requisite amount to pay interest, and are 
offered at low prices considering their intrinsic 
value. 

All otber Railroad Bonds furnished at current 
market rates. Orders for Slocks, Bonds, Gold, Gov- 
ernments, and other Securitits executed promptly at 
the various boards. Interest allowed on deposits. 
Advances made on current securities. Financial 
circulars furnigbed gratuitously to customers. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription rates, without commission, 
express charges paid, receiving all] current securities 
at full market rates, and will guarantee to furnish 
them generally at such rates less than subscription prices 
as to make it an object to deal with us. 


Manhattan Institution, 


644 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street. 


Deeember 16, 1870. 


The Trustees of this n have declared the 
fortieth semi-annual d - an all deposits by 
the rules entftled ey at the rate of cs — 
annum, Bagable on and after the pay 


80 on extra dividend A 
one ae cent, of of the accumulated surplus, payable 
ividends not ‘withdrawn will receive interest the | 
same as a deposit. 
: E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


C. F. ALVORD, Secretgry, 


DRY GOODS, &c. 
A. T.STEWART & CO. 


WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER, 
At the Extremely Low Prices of Last 
Week, 
All the Goods comprised in the various 
Departments of their Retail 
Establishment. 


They have still for sale some ELEGANT NOVEL- 
TIES in 


VELVET, SILK, & POPLIN SUITS, 
ORGANDIE DRESSES, 
MISSES & CHILDRENS’ DRESSES. 
A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
BONNETS, HATS, 


AND A GENERAL VARIETY OF 
MILLINERY ARTICLES. 


Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, Sacques, 
Polonaises, Breakfast Jackets, 
Sable, Mink, Black Martin, 
and Ermine Furs, &c. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts, 
Josias TAYLER & CO., 


751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR SPLENDID 
STOCK OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Below Cost, to close the Retail Branch. 


SATIN DAMASK,} PLAIN SATIN, SILK 
AND WOOL, ALL-WOOL TERRY, 
SILK STIRPE TERRY, 
pestry, Embroidered Cloth, & Tapes- 

try Table and Piano Covers. 


LARGE STOCK 


oF 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 


ILACE CURTAINS, 


_ OF NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
Real Eider Down Quilts, 
MARSEILBES QUILTS, LINENS, 


CRETONES, CHINTZES, FRINGES, CORDS, TAS- 
SELS, CORNICES, &0., &. 
ALSO, 


THE LINOLEUM, 


Patent Floor Cloth. 


UNRIVALLED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
‘6 Our Fritz,’ 


Chancellor,” 


** Monarch,” 


SCARES, 
TYLISH & FASHIONABLE. 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin 


AND 


DOGSKIN GLOVES 
SILK SUSPENDERS. 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
637 BROADWAY. 
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8, BALLOU’S “ NEW YOKE” 

made to order, of New York Mills — and 
linen bosoms, , at doze “HAY? 
MADE.” Send or circular an blank 
to fill up. ian 


. NOTICE.‘ 
Send your orders direct to m The “NEW 
YOKE” SHIRT is not sold in wees stores ; all offer- 
ed for sale are counterfeits, and not m make. ie 


are genuine unless my autograp 
irt and written ture on the box. 
By mailing me the sotlow ie measures, I can safe- 
ly guarantee you perfect fitting shirts. 
MEASURES. 


Neck—Inches around from button 
Yoke—Inches from one shoulder 
Breast—Inches around the 


to buttonhole. — 
int to the other. 
under the arm- 


te. 
ou 
Shirt Length—State style ofp 
Weight, — Pounds. 


N.B.—* Goods ordered ” forwarded to 
the United many by in five days 
of order, “C 

ress will allow you 
ou need not 
Celebrated “ F. Y. 8.” and 


Inventor of the} the “ New Yoke” Shirt. 


Only D 2% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box SB 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
Unrivaled 


STOCKING SUSPENDERS 


They are very easily astached, and require no 
buttons or sewing. The tension of the suspenders 
need only be straight. and not tight enough to be 
felt, to keep the hose perfectly smooth, and gioes 
not in any way interfere with the freedom 6f mo- 
tion. 


Ladies’, 50 cts.; Ohildren’s, 37 ots. . 
"Mailed post free. Address 


MME. DEMOREST, 
$38 Broadway, N. ¥. 


pest of 


MYERS, 
785 Broadway, cor. 10th St., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 


KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 
New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 


FRENCH AND EYC'**" JET GOODS. 
FANS, | 
FANS. 

Ladies’ Dress Caps and HW ad-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Coods, 

Chignons, 


Chatelains and Braids. 
The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 785 Broadway, 
* cor. 10th St. 


REAL LACE GOOD 
FRENCH AN SCOTCH EM 
EMBR OID LINEN HANDS 
HOU KEEPING AND House FU ING 
At Pob@iar Prices. 
l4th street and 6th avenue. 


“ELVET LECCINGCS 


GURNBY’S OBLEBRATED OHROMO 


(After JEROME THOMPSON’S 


masterpiece), 
‘““HIAWATHA’S WOOINC.”’ 
Size, 15 by 25. Price, $15.00. 

In this magnificent Chromo is presented all the 
beauty of harmonious combination of color end 
artistic delineation of mountains, valleys, rivers, 
rocks, plains, and sky, affording a landscape view of 
rare excellence and beauty. The graceful figure of 
Minnehaha, hand in hand with her lover, Hiawatha 
in the foreground ; thegich, luxuriant foliage cover- 
ing the undulating surface; a warm afternoon sun 
tinging the fleecy clouds and reflecting the various 
objects in the watérs, and casting 4 hazy light over 
the distant, abrupt and precipitous mountains— 
make upa picture that is strikingly interesting, both 
for its truthfulness to nature and its gorgeous col- 
oring, displaying a true conception and a high order 
of artistic genius, for which Jerome Thompson’s 
| pictures are so progerbial. The Chromo is such a 
correct reproduction, that, when they are placed 
side by side, the best judges, even artists, are often 
mistaken as to which is the original.—N. F. Evening 
Mail. 

This magnificent Chromo will be sent, post free, 
for two subscribers to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
| MAGAZINE, at $3.00 each, or one subscription for 


two years:. Addreas 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


"No. %1 Fourth Aveiue. bet. and 200k sts, 


838 Broadway, N. ¥: 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Dotke Published by 
A. F. GRAVES, 


No. 20aCORNHILL, BOSTON. 


The Sunshine Series. 


By H. N. W. B. Six volumes. Dlustrated. 18mo, 
$3. The volumes of this series are: 


HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE, 
THE LITTLE FLORENTINE, 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
TONY AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 
SOPHIA AND THE GIPSY8, 


This is an entirely new series of books by one of 
the best writers of Juvenile Books. They. are put 
up in @ neat box, and will be found excellent for the 
Sabbath-School Library orthe Family Circle. Pa- 
rents can find no better set of books to place in the 
hands of children. The works of this author are of 
the highest order, and such as can safely be read by 
any one. 


AMY GARNETI. 
l6mo. [llustrated. $1.25. | 
This story of one who made great efforts for her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
doth Girls and Boys. The girls will all want to know 
about Amy and Nelly, and the boys of Tomniy and 
Abel. Do not fail to gct it for the children. 


JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 
| 16mo. Dlustrated. $1.25. 
The excellence of this book is not surpassed. The 


information it contains, written in such a manneras 
to interest children, is valuable, and will be lasting. 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 
ELECANT CIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE 


POEMS OF HOME LIFE. An exceedingly rich 
and sweet selection, the very flower and heart of 
home in poetry. Square form. $i, cloth : $1.25 
cloth extra. 

THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. A charming 
gallery of Scripture portaits, on tinted paper, 
richly illustrated with 77 engravings. Small quarto, 
cloth extra, $3.50; morocco extra, $6. 

G LADY’S GUIDE. Full of most valuable 
thoughts and suggestions. Large l2mo. $1.25: ex- 
tra, $1.75. 

CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. An elegant compi- 
lation. On tinted paper, $1.50; extra, $2. 

THE SPENCERS. By Rev. Dr. Tyng. I6mo. 
$1.25. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 2 en- 


gravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF EUROPE & ASIA. 
20 engravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AFRICA. 2 engrav- 


ings. 

WILD BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 
22 engravings. 

Four books of sixty-four pages each, quarto. By 
Mrs. M. A. Hallock, with fine iilustrations, and 
charming pen-photographs of the most famous and 
curious beasts anc birds of the four continents. [- 
luminated paper covers, each # cents; boards 50 
cents each. The four in one volume, cloth $2; ex- 
tra $2.50. 

GRANDMAMMA’S TRUNK-FULL OF STORIES. 
18mo. 12 fine cuts. @ cents. 

“LUCY WOODVILLE’S TEMPTATION. 4 en- 
gravings. $1.00. 

BAND OF SIX, Five engravings. $1.00. 

DORA’S MISTAKE. Sixengravings. 80 cents. 

CHILD’S LIFE OF DANIEL. 12 fine illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

ALONE IN LONDON. Bythe author of Jessica’s 
First Prayer. 6 cents. 

THE CHILD'S PICTURES. @ engravings. 2 
cents. 

Also FOUR NEW PACKETS oF BEAUTIFUL 
CADDS. With colored pictorial illustrations and 
attractive lessons. Two packets 32mo., each 20 cents, 
and two large 32mo, each 25 cents. 

Catalogues of the Society’s more than 4,50 publi- 
cations, freely furnished on application. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau-St, New York. 
8. W. STEBBINS, DEPOSITARY. 
Branch Store. Henry Gurley, 4th ave., cor. 23d-st. 
Boston, H. E. Simmons. 116 Washington-street. 
Philadelphia, H. N. Thissell, 1408 Chestnut-street. 


A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “Step by Step,” “Striving and 
Gaining,” etc. 


EVERY DAY. 


A Book for Young Ladies. 


“* EVERY DAY’ was the watchword given by Dr. 
John Lee to his children, by which he desired to 
impress upon them the necessity of doing something 
good and useful every day—of continuing in well- 
doing. This»phrase gives the key-note to the story; 
but there is a secondary though hardly subordinate 
purposelin the book which gives it its most marked 
character. .* * * Of the dozen personages in the | 
story, there is one—Miss Betsey Prim—who deserves 
special mention. Sheisatype of the gaunt, grim, 
vixenish, but kind-hearted servant, who figured 
largely in New England country life a generation 
ago. Sheisa woman of strong originality, and her 
conversation is decidedly spicy. Her explanation 
of. her prolonged maidenbood is a fine specimen of 
vigorous narrative, and furnishes useful hints to 
young ladies who may be in doubt as to the real 
qualifications of candidates for their hands. * * * 
The moral of ‘ Every Day’ is one which appeals with 
special forge to girls of the present day. "—Brom the 
TAterary World. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, by 


NOYES, HOLMES & 00., Publishers, 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 
Railroad Man’s Paper. 


Manacement, 


% N. ‘Pablisher, 
Teums: $3 per Annum.) 101 Washington St. 
Wil be Four Dollars after January 1, 1871. 


MESSRS 0. D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
ce Religious and Sunday-Schoo) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
| 


Among all the good Books for old and young, w 

is there better than ZSOPS FABLES? Get the 
People’s Pictorial Edition, only $1. For one of the 
best Poems,get POPE’S ESSA Y ON MAN, withinotes 
and illustratfons, very fine; $1. Cheap.edition, 50 
cts. A most useful book is HOW TO WRITE, 
TALE, BEHAVE, AND DO BUSINESS ; $2.25. A 
very entertaining aad instructive work is NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY, with 1,000 illustrations which 
teaches one how to read character by the features ; 
$5, $8; or $10, according to styles of binding. A good 
book for yo men who wish to become public 
speakers, is ORATORY, Sacred and Secular, with a 
Chairman’s Guide, etc.; $1.50. All young men and 
women will be delighted with WEDLOCK ; or, the 
| Right Relation of the Sexes, $1.50 or $2; and with 
LIFE AT HOME, in which the duties of Husbands, 
Wives, Brothers and Sisters, are clearly indiated; 
$1.50 or $2. Clergymen need the EMPHATIC DIA- 
GLOTT, The New Testament, in Greek and English, 
#4, or $5, and MAN in GENESIS and inGEOLOGY, 
$1. Sohereis something for old and young, rich 
and poor. And the books will be sent post paid, 
on receipt of price, by S. R. WELLS; 389 Broad- 


| way, N. ¥. 
is 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


THE WELL-SPRINCG 


For 1871, 


{s the only Weekly Paper for Ohildren and 
Youth Published in the Country, 
suitable for Sabbath-Schools. 


‘The articles are many of them original, from our 
best writers, while the pictures are all attractive 
and beautiful. 

We hope that yourschoo! will circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and we are confident 


that it will increase the interest in the schoo}, and 
profit the children. 
PRICE. 
For 2 copies and u er © ote. per copy. 
Postage prepai Boston,. . 72 “ 


For Semi-Monthly issue, one-half these rates. 
For Monthly issue, one-fourth the above rates. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
13 Cernhill, Boston. 


HALL’S 
Journal of Health. 


Some of the topics of the JANUARY number will 
be 


MENTAL AND MORAL FOROR. 

A DOMESTIC SECRET. 

OARBOLIO AOID. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE VOIOB. 
LUCK AND LOTTERIES. 
POPULATION OF AMERICAN CITIES. 
EMINENT CLERGYMEN. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 
PIES, PUDDINGS. AND PASTRIES. 


This Journal, which has been successfally pub- 
lished by the Editor, W. W. HALL, M.D,, for the 
past Seventeen Years, will hereafter be published by 
the undersigned, who hope to increase its circula- 
tion, and thus enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 


All the articles are un FRESH and ORIGINAL 
TOPICS of vital importance to the well-being of 
every man, woman and child.: 


The Journal has been enlarged, and'the subscrip- 
tion price reduced to $1.50 per year \Clergymen, $1.25 


“HALL’s JOURNAL OF HEALTH.—Mesers. Hurd 
& Houghton have become proprietors of this well- 
known guide in matters of hygiene, and will assume 
its publication with the January number. Dr. Hall 
will continue to edit the, work, giving the public, as 
heretofore, the benefit of his plain, practical, ind 

inted teachings, which probably are as safe to 

ollow as any medical wri tant. The maga- 

zine will be enlarged to cwamty -four pages the p oe 

reduced to a dollar apd a half, and the ample 

resources and high reputation of its new publishers, 

the work canno fail ofa great success.’”—N. Y. 
Home Journal. 


We will club HALL’S JOURNAL OF HBALTH 
with any of the followingat prices named ; 


Harper’s Magazi +e $4 00 for $4 50 
do Weekly 4 

The Galaxy........ 40 “* 48 

The Home 830 “ 3850 


=Please send early to 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers, » 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Nasby’s Paper. 


THE TOLEDO BLADE 


A large quarto sheet, containing fifty-six columns 
filled with News from ail parts of the World, choige 
original and selected Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit 
and Humor. Besides this, every number contains a 
Young.Folks’ Department, an Agricultural Depart- 
ment,a Religious Department and a Commercial 
Department, all prepared expressly for the BLADE, 
rendering it THE MOST COMPLETE AND PER- 
FECT FAMILY NEWSPAPER published any- 
where. 


The Nasby Letters I 


These inimitable Letters are written expressly for 
the BLADE and will be continued in its columns 
during the year. Oppression, wrong, and corrup- 
tion, wherever found, are exposed by the trenchant 
pen of the great humorist. ‘‘ The NASByY Letters,”’ 


says a distinguished statesman, “have done more 


wards the correction of some of the greatest evils 

our government, and the spread of sound pol- 
itical principles among the people, than all the 
speeches politicians ever made.”’ 


ORIGINAL STORIES. 


The first week in March, 1871, we will commence 
the publication of a charming original story, written 
expressly for the BLADE, by one of the most popu- 
lar writers inthe country. The reputation of 
the author warrants us in promising our readers a 
story of surpassing beauty and interest. Other 
stories by distinguished writers will be published 
during the year. 

REMEMBER that the BLADE is a truly NA- 
TIONAL NEWSPAPER—nota paper for either the 
East, the West, the North or the South alone, but 
for THE WHOLE COUNTRY, 

TERMS.—Single Copies, $2 per year; Clubs of 
five, $1.75 each ;"clubs of ten and over, $1.50 each, 
and an extra copy to every person getting upa Club 
of ten. . 

PAY! PAY! PAY! We pay liberally, in Cash, 


all who assist us in extending the circulation of the 


BLADE. 
AGENTS WANTED.—We want an agent at every 


| Post Office in the United States. Send for our 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR TO AGENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any address. 
Send fora copy, andat the same time givc us the ad- 
dresses of a dozen or so of yourfriends at different 
Post Offices, to whom wewill send copies free and 
postage paid. Address 


MILLER, LOOKE & 00,, 
Toledo, Ohio, 
Enlarged, Improved, Illustrated. 


TWO MONTHS 

FREE! FREE! 

Juvenile Magag 
THE 

LITTLE CORPORAL 


MAGAZINE. 
Entirely Original and First Class. 


All new subscribers for RPO 
for the new'vear, whose names abd mopey are sent 
in during Nove ser aad and December, wil 
November =e December numbers of 1870 FREE!’ 

E LITT Cor er circulation 
than any other J ae aries e world, = 
is better etnies the any er 


and year: $7.50 for hho wilt try 
ts,or free to any on who 
tiful iums for 


BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


A Combination of the Useful, the Enter- 
taining, and the Beautiful. 


DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America, contains 
the essential of all others, including Home interests 
in all its departments. 

The only reliable Fashions in all their details. 

The beauties and utilities of Literature, Poetry, 
Sketches, Stories, Music, and every branch of en- 
tertaining and useful reading, calculated to enliven 
and elevate society and make our homes attractive, 
usefuiand happy. Yearly $3, with a choice from a 
large list of premiums, including a large and mag- 
nificent steel engraving, ‘* The Pic-Nic on the éth 
of July.” size 28x35, worth $10.00., or the invaluable 
book, “Howto Talk, Write, Behave, and do Busi- 
ness,’ 600 pages, bound in cloth and gilt, price $2.25; 
or a beautiful Parlor.Chromo, worth $5, quite equal 
in beauty to afine oil painting, size 10x13, and nu- 
merous other premiums worth from $2 to $10 to 
each subscriber. Address, W. JENNINGS DEM- 
OREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 

We call attention to the originality and suprem- 
acy of our fashien department. 

Ladies who only wish to take one magazine will 
find it to their advantage to take oneupon whose 
style and accuracy they can rely. 

Splendid premiums for clubs, including Gurney’s 
celebrated Chromo, “Hiawatha’s Wooing,” after 
Jerome Thompson” size 15x25, price $15.00., is given 
for only two subscribets or one subscription for two 
years, or a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, for 
only 20subscribers. A Webster’slarge Unabridged 
Dictionary, for only 8 subscribers. Gold Watches, 
China, Tea and Dinner Sets, Silver and Plated 
Ware.” Aceordians, Fluies, Guitars, Clocks, Lamps, 
and numerous other desirable and valuable articles, 
given as premiums on extraordinary liberal terms. 
Single copies of the magazine, 25 cents. specimens 
mailed free on receiptof 15 cents. Address, W. 
ENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


BAPTIST UNION, 


A NEW EIGHT-PAGB 
WEEKLY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 


Full of VIGOR and INTEREST, 
ADVOCATING 


Union among Baptists, Church Independence 
and Liberty at the Lord’s Table. 


Every Baptist [Family should 
Read it. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Terms Only $2 a Year in Advance. 
Liv ents wanted everywhere and 


THE BAPTIST UNION, 
87 Park Row, New York, 
Or 15 Shepard Building, Chicago, Ill 


YOUNG AMERICA 


Is filled to the brim with good things. No wonder 
that young Americans are captivated by their bril- 
liant. namesake. It is wonderfal how so much equal- 
ly delightful and original is brought within the 
compass of a book of thissize. Itis the most ac- 
ceptable present we can think of for a child, con- 
taining, as it does, stories well calculated to engage 
the fancy and develop noble qualities in mind and 
heart; a great variety of puzzles and games, charm- 
ing Ulustrations, music, etc., etc. We cordially 
commend YOUNG AMERICA as the cabinet of youth- 
ful literature and science.— Household Monthly. 

YOuNG AMBRICA is furnished at $1.50 per year, 
with avery fine and beautiful Parlor Chromo, richly 
worth $5, and other valuable gifts, as a premium to 
each subscriber. Specimen copies, with circulars, 
are mailed free, on receipt of price, 12 cents. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
#38 Broadway, N. Y. 


other churches 


| these works. for circu 


‘4 Book for ali Christians.” 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Hight Lectures, by 


THOMAS K. BEECHER. 
1émo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.26. 


These expositions of the best features of the sev- 
en great religious denominations in America, are 60 
apt that each denomination is using the separate 
chapter treating of itself as a denominational tract, 
One of them has been circulated tothe extent of 
ever 150,000; another has been translated into French 
and German for circulation in Europe. The combi- 
nation of these brilliant lectures in one volume, to- 
gether with a new and additional one of more gene- 
ral character on “ The Church of Christ,” is a book 
sought forand much read: and that itis stimulating 
and interesting let the following “doctors’ disagree- 
ments” testify : 

“ These are the sermons on - different denom- 


Christians oy which we do not 
much to commend in this volume. 


byterian). 
“In a tome matters, any fool ws that where 


Fight; hat it is tke ity which 
as or no difference betw n a truth and alie,and 

ot any charity,” which such con 
diction. Congregationalist 


“In this spirit of noble charity Mr. 


aimed to bring out the of of 
Christians.’’—Christian nivérsalist). 


“We must commend his one 


which has s a those 
is excellent, but they seem to us more pot 
do hurt than good.—Standard (Baptist). 
waa author, em rare ability, shows the best 
f each, and puts in a convincing plea, not 


e have spent pleasant and profitable heurs 
ee this excellent volume, and everybody 
to procure it.” —Methodist Home Ji 

The secular press, almost without exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen : 


“As we do not betons the clase of 

te 4 dixtt admirers of th or an 

all the e more to acknow 
book 
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which challenge 
minded men are set forth by preacher wi | 
gency of expression, and wi 
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ecution of Few of us 
than our own, exce eho h con- 
troversial books written against 
phia Age. 


2" The above book for sale by ali Bookseliers, or sont 
free by mail on receipt of price. 
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GOOD-BYE.” 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


O pause, no rest, no visual line 
Between the years that come and go! 
For some too fast, for some too slow; 
Time never stops to sleep or dine, ‘ 
But on and on with steady flight 
He keeps, untired—by day-wy night— 
And boys and girls, ere yet aware, 
' Find threads of silver in their hair, 
Their love of quiet growing stronger; 
And, haply, by these tokens know— 
What kind friends told them long ago— 
That they are boys and girls no longer. 


Stil’ on—as silent as a ghost! 
Seems but a score of days, all told, 
Or but a month or two at most, 
Since our last New Year’ s song we trolled, 
And lo! that New Year now is Old, 
And here we stand to say “ -bye!” 
Brief words—and yet, we scarce know why, 
They bring a moisture to the eye, 
And to the heart some quakes and aches ; 
We speak them very tenderly, 
With half a sob and half a sigh— 
“ Old Year, good-bye! Old Year, good-bye!” 
For what it brought, for what it takes, 
- We love it, and for loved ones’ sakes; 3 
Prized for its hours of happiness, 
Nor for its sacred sorrows less: 
For all it gave through toil and strife 
Of new significance to life— 
New breadths, new depths, new heights sublime, 
And, haply, kingship over * Time! 
Accept our thanks, Old Year! for these, 
And for all precious meroories 
Of love, of grief, of “Joy, of pain, 
Whose ministry was not in vain. 


And 80, we sadly lay, Old Year! 
Our love-wreath on thy snowy bier, 
Our love-wreath, moistened by a tear; 
And, turning from our brief adieu, ' 
With kindly welcome hail the New ; 
True to the Ruling Power, we sing, 
“ Phe King is dead!” 1‘ Long live the King!” 


FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER I1.—PUGET SOUND. 
JTS DEPTH OF WATER AND HARBORS. 


BROUGHT to this archipelago of harbors an 
extraordinary measure of the depth of the wa- 
ter and the security of the anchorage. A Sag 
Harbor whaler had said to me: “A seventy-four 
gun ship can lie pretty much all over the sound, 
with her jib-boom among the trees on shore, six 
fathoms under her bows, and twenty fathoms 
under her stern.” AndI had read in Lennard of 
the depth of the channel separating the island of 
Vancouver from the mainland, which channel in 
all its external characteristics and features strictly 
resembles the entire body of water called Puget 
Sound in the charter of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. He says: “ As might be supposed in a sea 
of this description, the results obtained by sound- 
are very various; but the reader will probably 
be prepared to hear that the extraordinary 
depth of seventy or eighty fathoms is frequently 
met with, and this, in many cases, under the very 
shadow of the rocky coast of the island itself. I 
remember on one occasion a sounding, taken at 
our bow, gave a depth of eight fathoms, while one 
at our stern gave fifteen ;” [the measurements 
were taken off the deck of a little yacht of twenty 
tons;] “and on another occasion we obtained 
eight fathoms and sixty fathoms as the result of 
two successive throws of our line.” 

Governor Stevens, of Washington Territory, 
who was assigned by the Government, in 1853, to 
the duty of exploring a route for a Pacific Railroad 
from St. Paul to Puget Sound, thus describes this 
marvelous body of water; “On the whole west 
coast from San Diego to the north, nothing like 
this is met. All the water-channels of which Ad- 
miralty Inlet is composed are comparatively nar- 
row andlong. They have all, more or less, bold 
shores, and are throughout very deep and abrupt, 
so much so that in many places a ship’s side will 
strike t the shore before the keel will touch the ground. 
Even in the interior and most hidden parts, depths 
of fifty and one hundred fathoms occur as broad 
as De Fuca Strait itself. Vancouver found sixty 
fathoms near the Vashon Island within a cable 
length of the shore, and in Possession Sound he 
found no soundings with a line of one hundred 
and ten fathoms. Our modern, more extensive 
soundings prove that this depth diminishes towards 
the extremities of the inlets and basins. A high 
tide goes up from De Fuca Strait into all these 
sounds. i ven at Nisqually, the seuthern point of 
Admiralty Inlet [Puget Sound], the spring tides 
are eighteon feet high, and the neaps twelve. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and safety of these 
waters for navigation. Not ashoal exists within 


®Miaberated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during a re 
veonmeissance of the proposed route ef; the Northern Pacific 
 Baiiread, in 


‘feet i 


them; not a hidden rock; no sudden overfalls of 
the water or the air; no such strong flaws of the 
wind as in other narrow waters, for instance, as in 
those of Magellan’s Strait. And there are in this 
region so many excellent and most secure ports 
that the commercial marine of the Pacific O 
may be here easily accommodated.” 


That is an understatement. The war and mer- 
chant ships of the world could be received and 
sheltered in this unequaled archipelago of har- 
bors. Port. Townshend is a harbor ten miles long, 
with regular soundings of from eighteen fathoms 
to six fathoms, and good holding-ground all over. 
Dwamish Bay is six miles long, two and a half 
miles wide, and has a depth of from eighty fath- 
oms to thirty. Port Susan is ten miles long, three 
and a half wide, and good-holding ground in from 
‘forty to fifty fathoms. Port. Discovery is «lz 
thiles long, and two and a half wide, with regulat 


| soundings of from thirty to thirty-five fathoms ix 


mid-channel, and ten fathoms close to the shera 
It is covered by a little high island called “ Proteo 
tion,” which is two miles from the entrance to the 
harbor, and which locks out all winds. Washing: 
ton Harbor, likewise protected against all winds 
has a depth of from twenty fathoms to nine, right 
in shore. But both time and space fail to cata 
logue the ports on Puget Sound with their sound- 


ings. The survey of these waters by our Govern- 


ment has been thorough, and a study of the charts 
of the sound issued by the Coast Survey Bureau 
will simply astonish people whose impressions of 
the depth of the anchorage and of the harbors 
have been derived from their experience of either 
coast of the Atlantic. The shallowest portion of 
this wonderful Archipelago is Bellingham Bay ; 
yet the soundings at its entrance are from thirty 
to twenty fathoms, and the regular decrease to the 
shore, east,south, and north, is from sixteen fathoms 
to three. This Bay for navies is an irregular square, 
eight miles across each way, and completely land- 
locked except from the south-east, in which direc- 
tion it extends for ten miles. It contains over thirty 
square miles of anchorage. All over this immense 
area the holding-ground is good, save in one pecu- 
liarly exceptional streak. The sandstone, which 
roofs over the bituminous coal which underlies 
the Puget Sound valley, comes up and constitutes 
a floor for a strip of Bellingham Bay half a mile 
wide and two miles long. There is a thin deposit 
of mud over this sandstone floor, and some anchors 
sometimes tear through it in heavy south-east 
gales. But drifting vessels have plenty of room 
and invariably fetch up with their ground-tackle 
in solid clay and deep water. 


Thirty square miles of anchorage suggest the 
Rocky Mountain inquiry; “ How is that for big ?” 
But including all the safe holding-ground inside 
of Guemes island, Bellingham Bay has over one 
hundred and fifty square miles in which vessels can 
safely anchor in all weather. There is nothing on 
earth like this. 

Before sailing out of Bellingham Bay, I will 
note for Atlantic-slope people two strange facts 
connected .with these wonderful waters—not 
not without present and prospective value. The 
average rise and fall of the tide is about twelve 
summer and fourteen feet in winter. But 
the tides here differ from those of every other part 
of the world. During summer, it is low water 
nearly all day and high water all night. In the 
winter, this is reversed, it being high water all day 
and low water all night. But the relation of the 
tides to the full and change of the moon maintains 
here as elsewhere. It is always high water at six 
o’clock at those periods, the highest tides being at 
six p.m. in summer and at six a.m.in winter. Dr. 
Cooper, of the Army, speaking of these tides says: 
“This great body of water is nearly as salt as the 
ocean itself, and is renewed twice in each day by 
tides, which range between the limits of eighteen 
feet, each alternate tide being less than the pre- 
ceding, until it is reduced to a rise or fall of less 
than a foot, when it begins to increase again, the 
other series decreasing in its turn. By this ar- 
rangement it happens that the extreme low tides 
occur about once in every fortnight.” 

What unlimited water-power can be got out of 
tide mill-ponds around Puget Sound! 

Governor Stevens, who lived on Puget Sound, 
likened it to a tree with a very recognizable body 
called Admiralty Inlet, and innumerable side 
branches. The trunk of this tree of harbors ebbs 
and flows in a directly north and south line over 
more than an entire degree of latitude. The trunk 
and its branches together fill a region seventy 


nautical miles in length from north to south, and || 


thirty miles in breadth from east to west: The 
country in which this body of profound water 
nestles in nooks and coves, and flows in vast ca- 
nals, is a wide valley, bounded on the west by the 
Olympian chain of mountains and on the east by 
the Cascades. From every part of the Sound the 
snow-covered peaks of both |ranges can be seen at 


once. The distance between these cresta of frosted, 


ives: shinies eternal above the evergreen of the 
cedars and firs which crowd the mountain-sides 
and valleys, and above the blue of the waters of 
Sound, is one hundred miles. Thespace between 
the ranges is of moderate elevation and presents a 
uite level depression. The higher spurs of the 
© mountain chains nowhere come to the water’s 
edge. The shore-lands in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of all the channels are, therefore, only 
hills, in part splendidly wooded, in part covered 
with luxuriant grass. 

‘The Pillars of Hercules, on which swig the 
gates of inlet and outlet to the Mediterranean Sea 
are but the posts of a wicket compared to the gi- 
gantic portals of De Fuca. The width of the entrance 
is fourteen miles. 'Thenorthern gate-post, Cape 


mountains, some of which are 6,000 and some 7,000 
feet high. They are covered with fir trees to the 
summits. They are not bald. They have the 
green of eternal youth. Cape Flattery, the héead- 
land on the south, is a wonder, that men should 
travel around the globe to see. It is the termina- 
tion of the snow-clad Olympic range. Where it 
breaks down into the ocean, it is a perpendicular 
wall one hundred feet high, of jagged, contorted 
rock, a conglomerate of boulders of basalt, beach- 
sand, round cobble stones, and pebbles, solidified 
into the hardness of adamant. The material pre- 
sents the resistance of flint. But aforceof nature 
in some far-back age cracked, broke and disar- 
ranged it, as aman with a grip of his fingers would 
splinter an army biscuit. Immense blocks stand 
detached in every position. Their characteristic 
isa suspension of fallittg. Unseen pressure holds 
these vast masses in place, but their downward 
movement is so seeming, that the beholder sweats 
with impatience at the stoppage of an action that 
he feels must instantly be resumed, and to see 
which he is constrained to wait. The never end- 
ing, yet never arriving, avalanche of mountain 
fragments was arrested in mid heavens—thousands 
of years ago? Howlong? Whoknows? Down 
beneath them the sea has for centuries been drill- 
ing and boring into the rock, and has made vast 
and deep grottos, and arches, and colonades, into 
which the tides ebb and flow, and where seals live 
and love and raise families of baby seals, and 
where violet-colored cormorants, petrels, guille- 
mots, harlequin ducks, and muros make nests and 
make music of a deliciousness that money cannot 
buy. And, unparalleled beauty, all around this 
gate-post of the entrance to Puget Sound, in white 
foam down into the sea descend cascades of water 
from the summits of the cliffs. Lichens and mosses 

w on the rocks above the swell of the waves. 

m the upper tide-levels down hang fringes of 
sea-weeds of the greatest variety and the utmost 
profusion. Above these are banks of blue flowers 
which in great patches change the jagged rock into 
soft blue sky. 

From its gateway the Strait runs east for 49 
niles with a widthof11 miles—and what depth ? 
The lead at the end of 150 fathoms of line has failed 
fo find bottom in the deepest parts. From the 


8 miles, which width it holds for about 15 miles— 
then it expands into a channel 20 miles wide. From 
the ocean to Whidby Island where the Strait ends, 
is 84 miles. In all this imperial avenue there is 
bat one rock, and that is an island with a light- 
house on it. Throughout and fall over, the Strait 
is very deep. Its average depthin mid-channel 
isone hundred fathoms, and this depth is carried 
tear shore on both sides. And in all the channels 
and branches of the Strait these extraordinary 
soundings are maintained. Hood’s Canal, for ex- 
ample, which is forty miles long and from one to 
o miles wide, has a “channel” depth of from 
to sixty fathoms. Where it does shoal it per- 

rms the operation in water from thirty fathoms 
to five fathoms deep. The southern half of the 
Canal de Haro has from sixty to one hundred fath- 
¢ms, while the northerly half, according to 
Stevens, “shows the more moderate soundings of 
! from thirty to forty fathoms.” The depth over 
he Sandy Hook entrance to the Harbor of New 
York is twenty-one feet in the South channel, and 
twenty-two feet in the Gedney channel, at low 


and secure harbors, whose 
Admiralty et, is forty-six miles broad and 
rty miles long, surprised its Spanish, American, 
and British explorers with suddenly discovered 
little harbors, like hidden fruit among thick leaves, 
dent from bays and attached to ere. pe 
vely nooks, embosomed in green woods, 80 
deep that squadrons of frigates could safely anchor 
there—so deep that the work at the windlass of 
lifting a ship’s holding-tackle makes all English- 
speaking sailors swear, and all Spaniards invoke 
those saints who hold in imperiled 
or lazy seamen. So secreted by fanciful nature 
were these harbors of harbors—or so hidden by 


Bonilla, is the seaward buttress of a range of 


point of 40 miles the Strait gradually contracts to] to 


shnugged away were they and tucked up, with over- 
hanging hills of foliage, with coverings of forest 
timber, and with narrow entrances whose uniform- 


ity of height and of leafy covering showed to 


the ordinary observer continuity of barrier, that 
Vancouver passed many by without seeing them, 
and the Spaniards did not find them, nor did the 
sharp eyes in the Yankee heads Wilkes was cap- 
tain over detect them. But the lumbermen on the 
Sound have found them—they, and the officers of 
the Coast Survey Service. And they are the 
loveliest bits of creation. One stands entranced 
on the deck of a vessel within their circles. Would 
that I had the wealth to covenant with man never 
to bring into these paradises of harbors the axe! 
The ideal sacrilege of chopping through the Gar- 
den of Eden to feed a saw-mill is realized daily 
here by the remorseless Americans who feed the 
hungry gangs of the Sound mills with the king 
trees and the queen trees of the world. 


MY WIFE AND I; 


OR, 
MARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWB, 
aor af Unele Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister's Wootne.” + 


CHAPTER FI. 
THE BLUE MISTS. 


college course was at last finished satis- 

factorily to my mother and friends. What 

joy there is to be got in college honors was mine. 

I studied faithfully sad graduated with the vale- 
dictory. 

Nevertheless I came back home again a sadder 
if not a wiser man than I went. In fact a ten- 
dency to fits of despondency and dejection had 
been growing upon me in these last two years of 
my college life. 

With all the self-confidence and conceit that is 
usually attributed to young men, and of which 
they have their share undoubtedly, they still have 
their times of walking through troubled waters, 
and sinking in deep mire where there is no stand- 


ing. 

During my last year, the question “ What are 
you good for?’ had often borne down like a 
nightmare upon me. WhenI entered college all 
was distant, golden, indefinite, and I’ was sure that 
I was good for almost anything that could be 
named. Nothing that ever had been attained by 
man looked to me impossible. Riches, honor, 
fame, any thing that any other man unassisted had 
wrought out for himself with his own right arm, 
I could work out also. 

_ But as I measured myself with real tasks, and as 
I rubbed and grated.against other minds and 
whirled round and round in the various experien- 
ces of college life, I grew smaller and smaller in 
my own esteem, and oftener abd oftener ii my 
lonely hours it seemed as if some evil genius de- 
lighted to lord it over me and sitting at my bed- 
side or fire-side to say “What are you good for, 

to what ‘purpose all the pains and money that 
have been thrown away on you? you'll never be 
anything ; you'll only mortify your poor mother 
that has set her heart on you, and make your 
Uncle Jacob ashamed of you?” Can any anguish 
equal the depths of those bluesin which aman’s © 
whole self hangs in suspense before his own eyes, 
and he doubts whether he himself, with his whole 
outfit and apparatus, body, soul, and spirit, isn’t to 
be, after all, a complete failure? Better, he thinks 
never to have been born, than to be born to no 
purpose. Then first he wrestles with the ques- 
tion, What is life for, and what am I to do or 
seek in it? It seems to be not without purpose, 
that the active life-work of the great representa-~ 
tive Man of Men was ushered in by a forty days 
dreary wandering in. the wilderness, hungry, faint, 
and tempted of the Devil; for certainly, after educa- 
tion has pretty thoroughly waked up all there is. 
in a man, and the time is at hand that he is to 
make the decision what to do with it, there often 
comes &@ wandering, dar unsettled, tempted 
passage in his life. There in Christ’s temptations 
we see all that besets the young man. 

The daily bread question, or how to get a living 
—the ambitious heavings, or the kingdoms’ of the. 
world and the glory of them, all to be got by some. 
yielding to Satan—the ostentatious impulse to come 
down on the world withea rush and a sensation, 
theseare mirrored in a young man’s smaller lifé 
justas they were in that great life. The whole Heav~ 
ens can .be reflected in the little pool as in the. 
broad ocean ! 

All these elements of unrest had been boiling in 
my mind during the last year. Who wants to be 
nothing in the great world? No young man at this 
time of his course. The wisdom of becoming ~ 
nothing that he may possess all things is too high 
for this stage of immaturity. 


T oame into allege aasimple, and contented, and 
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pasture. I felt rich enough for all I wanted to do, 
and nry path of life lay before me defined with 
great simplicity. 2 

But my intimaey with Miss Ellery, her marriage 
and ali that pertained to it, had brought before my 
eyes the world of wealth and fashion, a world 
which a young collegian may try to despise, and 
about which he may write the most disparaging 
moral reflections, but which has, afterall, its power 
to trouble his soul. The consciousness of being 
gloveless, and threadbare in toilet, comes over 
one under certain atmospheres, as the conscious- 
ness of nakedness to Adam and Eve. It is true 
that in the institution where I attended, as in 
many other rural colleges in New England, I was 


‘backed up by a majority of healthy-minded, hardy 


men of real mark and worth, children of honest 
toil and self-respecting poverty, who were bravely 
working their way up through education to the 
prizes and attainments of life. Simple economies 
were therefore well understood and respected in 
the college. 

Nevertheless there is something not altogether 
vulgar in the attractions which wealth enables one 
to throw around himself. I was a social favorite in 
college, and took a stand among my fellows as a 
writer and speaker, and so had a considerable share 
of that sincere sort of flattery which college boys 
lavish on each other. I was invited and made 
much of by some whose means were ample, whose 
apartments were luxuriously and tastefully fur- 
nished, but who were none the less good scholars 
and high-minded gentlemanly fellows. 

In their vacations I had been invited to their 
houses, and seen all the refinement, the repose, the 
qase and the quietude that comes from the posses-- 
sion of wealth in the hands of those who know 
how to useit. Wealth in such hands gives opportu- 
nities of the broadest culture, ability to live in the 
wisest manner, froedom to choose the healthiest 


surroundings both for mind and body, not restrict- | loyalty of my heart. During those yearsI had more love enters into the process the less calcula- 


ed by considerations of expense, and how could I 


_ think it anything else than’ an object ardently to 


be sought ? | 
‘It is‘true, my rich friends seemed equally to en- 
joy the vacations in my little, plain, mountain 


home. People generally are insensible to advan- 


tages they have. always enjoyed, and have an 


' appetite for something new, so the homely rustic- 


ity of our house, the perfect freedom from conven- 
tionalities, the wild, mountain scenery, the whole- 
some detail of farm life, the barn -with 1ts sweet 
stores of hay, and its nooks and corners and 
hiding places, the gatheriug in of our apples, and 
the making of cider, the corn-huskingsand Thanks- 
giving frolics, seemed to have their interest and 
delights to them, and they often teld me I was a 
lucky fellow to be born to such pleasant surround- 
ings. But I thought within myself, It is easy to 
say this when you feel the control of thousands 
in your pocket, when if you are tired you can goto 
any land or country of the earth for change of 
acene. 

In fact we see in history that the crusade of St. 
Francis’ in favor of Poverty, was not begun by a 
poor man, but by a young nobleman who had 


known nothing hitherto but wealth and luxury. It|nothing is of so much moment as religion, and 


is from the rich, if from any, that our grasping age 
must learn renunciation and simplicity. It is 
easier to renounce a good which one has tried and 


-of which one knows all the attendant thorns and 


stings than to renounce one that has been only 
painted by the imagination, and whose want 
has been keenly felt. When I came to the College 
I came fxom the controlling power of home infiuen- 
ces. Afan early age I had felt the strength of 
that sphere of spirituality that encircled the lives 
of my parents, and, being very receptive and sym- 
pathetic, had reflected in my childish nature all 


_ their feelings. 
I had renounced the world before I knew what | himself upon the studies pi@posed to him, werk 


the world was. Ihad joined my father’s church 


and was looked upon as one destined in time to| off the acquisition of that more important knew- 


take up my father’s work of the ministry. ledge to an indefinite future, and sigh, and go back- 


Four years had passed and I came backto my 
mother, weakened and doubting, indisposed to 
take up the holy work to which in my early days 
I looked forward with enthusiasm, yet with all the 
sadness which comes from indecision as to one’s 


life-object. 


To be a minister is to embrace a life of poverty, 
of toil, of self-denial. To do this, not only with 
cheerfulness but with an enthusiasm which shall 
bear down all before it, which shall elevate it into 
the region of moral poetry and ideality, requires 
a fervid, unshaken faith. The man must feel the 
power of an endless life, be lifted above things 
material and temporal to things sublime and eter- 
nal. 

Now it is one peculiarity of the professors of the 
Christian religion that they have not, at least of 
late years, arranged their system of education with 
ary wise adaptation to having their young men 
come out of it Christians. In this they differ from 
many other religionists. The Brahmins educate 
their sons so that they shall infallibly become 


-Brabmius ; the Jews so that they shall infallibly 


be Jews; the Mohammedans so that they shall be 
Mohammedans, but the Christians educate their 
sons sothat nearly half of them turn ont unbeliev 
ers—professors of no religion at all. | 
There is a book which the Christian world unite 
in declaring to be an infallible revelation from 
Heaven. It has been the judgment of critics that 
the various writings in this volume of mere liter- 
ary ment excel other writings, in point, as much 


self-satisfied as a huckleberry bush in a sweet-fern | sentiment. 


Yet it is remarkable that the critical 
study of these sacred writings in their original 
tongues is not in our leading Christian colleges 
te 28i as an essential part of the education of 
jac igpan gentleman, while the heathenliterature 
jot Gi and Rome is treated as something in- 
dispensable, and to be gained at all hazards. 

It-is a fact that from the time that the boy be- 
gins to fit for college, his mind is so driven and 
pressed with the effort to acquire the classical 
literature, that there is no time to acquire the lit- 
erature of the Bible, neither is it associated in his 
mind with the dignity and respect of a classical 
attainment. He must be familiar with Horace and 
Ovid, with Cicero and Plato, Aschylus and Homer 
in their original tongues, but the majestic poetry 
of the Old Testament, and its sages and seers and 
prophets, become with every advancing year more 
unintelligible to him. A thoroughly educated 
graduate of most of our colleges is unprepared 
read intelligently many parts of Isaiah or Ezekiel 
or Paul’s epistles. The scripture lessons of the 
church service often strike on his ear as a strange 
quaint babble of peculiar sounds, without rhyme 
orreason. Uncultured and uneducated in all that 


years. of my life—years, that as one goes 
on- afterwards in age look brighter and brighter 
in the distance. It was a lonesome and 
pokerish operation to dismantle the room. that 
had long been my home, to bargain away 
my furniture, pack my books, and bid a final 
farewell to all the old quiddities and oddities that 
Yr had grown attached to in the quaint little vil- 
lage. The parting from Alma Mater is a second 
leaving of home—and this time for the great world. 
There is no staving off the battle of life now—the 
tents are struck, the camp-fires put out, and one 
must be on the march. 
To be Continued. 
RELIGION AND SCIENOE. 
BY PHARCELLUS CHURCH. 


HE saying of Chillingworth, that “The Bible is 

the religion of Protestants,” does not preclude 

the belief of things aside from that Book, nor their 

influence upon our conduct; but only that our 

religious beliefs to be valid must have a basis in 

rs: Truth in other matters rests on its own 
asis. 


should enable him to understand them, he is only 
preserved by a sort of educational awe from re- 
garding them as the jargon of barbarians. 
Meanwhile, this literature of the Bible, strange, 
wierd, sibylline, and full of unfulfilled needs and 
requirements of study, is being assailed in detail 
through all the courses of a boy’s collegelife. The 
objections to it asa divine revelation relate to 
critical questions in languages of which he is ig- 
norant, and yet they are everywhere; they are 
in the air he breathes, they permeate all litera- 
ture, they enter into modern science, they disin- 
tegrate and wear away bit by bit his reverence 
and his confidence. 

This work had been going on insensibly in my 


| make their appeal, and those which render us sus- 


If we look within we shall find two distinct 
classes of faculties—those to which natural truths 


ceptible of religious ideas and impressions. The 
two are distinct from each other and observe dif- 
ferent laws. Who does not perceive the difference 
of using sense and reason in arriving at natural 
truths, from exercising faith in God and immor- 
tality, from the working of conscience, from feel- 
ing the joy of God’s presence, or from trembling 
under a sense of his retributions. It may not be 
possible in all cases to trace the lines of distinéetion 
between flesh and spirit, or between natural rea- 
son and our religious feelings, but we are just as 


head during my college life, notwithstanding the 


learned to associate the Bible with the most sacred 
memories of home, with the dearest loves of home 
life. It was woven with remembrances of daily 
gatherings around the family altar, with scenes 
ot deepest emotion when I had seen my father and 
mother fly to its shelter and rest upon its promises. 
There were passages that never recurred to me 
except with the sound of my father’s vibrating 
voice penetrating their words with a never 
dying power. The Bible was to me like a father 
and a mother, and the doubts, and queries, the 
respectful suggestions of incredulity, the disin- 
tegrating abatements of its authority, which met 
me now, here and now there, in all the course of 
my readings and studies, were as painful to me as 
reflections cast on my father’s probity or my 
mother’s honor. 

I would not listen to them, I would not give 
them ‘voice, I smothered them in the deepest re- 
cesses of my heart, while meantime the daily 
pressure that cameon me in the studies and re- 
quirements of college life left me neither leisure 
nor inclination to pursue the researches that should 
clear them up. 

To be sure, nothingis so important as the soul— 


the question “Is this God’s book or is it not?” is 
the question of questions. It underlies all things, 
and he whois wise would drop all other things and 
undergo any toil and make any studies that should 
fit him to judge understandingly on this point. 
But I speak from experience when I say that the 
course of study in Christian America is so arranged 
that a boy, from the grammar school upward till 
he graduates, is so fully;pressed and overladen 
with all other studies that there is no probability 
that he will find the time or the inclination jor 
such investigation. | 

In most cases he will do just what I did, threw 


enough to meet the demands of the hour, and put 


ward in his faith. | 
But without faith or with a faith trembling ind 
uncertain, how is a man to turn his back on ‘he 
world that is before him—the world that you tan 
see, hear, touch and taste, to work for the we ld 
that is unseen and eternal ? oy 

I will not repeat the flattering words that eften 
fell on my ear and said to me. You can make your 
way anywhere. You can be anything you plesse. 
And there then were voices that said in my heart 
I may have wealth, and with it means of pover, 
of culture, of taste, of luxury. If I only set out for 
that, I may getit. And then, in contrast, came 
that life I had seen my father live, in its grand 
simplicity, in its enthusiastic sincerity, in its ex- 
ulting sense of joy in what he was doing, down 
to the last mortal moment, and I wished, oh, how | 
fervently, thatI could believe as he did. Butto 
be a minister merely from a sense of duty—to bear 
the burden of poverty—with no perception of the 
unspeakable riches which Christ hath plared 
therein—who would not shrink from a life so 
grating and so cold? To choose the ministry 4s a 
pedestal for oratory and self-display and poetic re- 
ligious sentiment, and thus to attain distinction 
and easy position, and the command of fashion- 
able luxury, seemed to me a temptation to deése- 
cration still"more terrible, and I dreaded the hour 
which should close my college life and make a de- 
cision inevitable. 

It was with a sober and sad heart that I closed my 
college course and parted from class-mates—jolly 


as they doin purity and elevation of the moral 


sure of the difference as the mother is to caring for 
her infant from love and from calculation. The 


tion, and the more she has to reason herself into 
her duty the less she feels the sustaining influence 
of love. Thus, when we are absorbed by our nat- 
ural or worldly ideas our spiritual convictions 
grow weaker and weaker till they virtually die 
out; on the other hand, the more active our relig- 
ious faith, hope, and love, the more our intellec- 
tual processes and outward life are swayed by 
their influence. Both are to co-exist and co-oper- 
ate within us in order to a symmetrical character, 
the one as the subordinate, the other as the ruling, 
power. The Kingdom of Heaven first, then all 
other lawful things. 

So distinct are these two powers within us, that 

we retire from the one to give freer scope to the 
other, closing our eyes in prayer to shut out the 
impressions of sense, suspending our bodily and 
mental activities on the Sabbath to give our relig- 
ious faculties greater scope, and, like the Patri- 
arch, leaving the camels behind while we go up to 
commune with God. And the farther we go in 
the direction of Heaven, the more distant we find 
ourselves from all we had thought or felt as mere 
tenants of earth. In the moments of his greatest 
spiritual activity Paul was lost to the relations of 
time and space, and knew not whether in the body 
or out of the body. Such is normal life in Para- 
dise, whose plane of thought is so exalted as to 
baffle earthly speech or conception. “I heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not possible for a 
man to utter.” 
Owing to this radical difference between the 
laws of spiritual and natural thought, or between 
religion and science, the Bible and devout experi- 
ence are full of anomalies,—that is, anomalous to 
our earthly ideas and speech, but not soin Heaven, 
not so in the highest activity of the religious pow- 
ers. Take the example of the one God saying, 
“Let us make man;” of Christ saying “ Before 
Abraham was I am;” “The Son of man who is in 
Heaven” while he was upon earth; of Peter saying 
that “ with wicked hands” the Jews had fulfilled 
the decree of God in crucifying Christ; in fact, 
take the whole record of Genesis, Exodus, Deuter- 
onomy and onward to the life of Jesus and His 
apostles, and it swarms with anomalies according 
to our ideas of thought. They may be clear in 
Heaven, but human science has no power of digest- 
ing them into harmonious relations with itself. 
Much effort has been expended to do it; libraries 
mountain high have been piled up in doing it, and 
yet the task is now as incomplete as ever. In dis- 
gust at the failure some reject the inspired record 
altogether; others distort its language into some- 
thing it does not express, and others still go off in 
rhapsody abjuring all science, and giving them- 
selves up to their fervid imaginations. Whereas 
the only explanation isin the fact, that the laws 
of thought in pure spirits are different from the 
laws of thought in minds acted upon by time and 
space ideas. 

Our Seed-Truths pertain to this power of our 
minds to act, as it were, in two spheres, the natural 
and the spiritual. Each has its peculiar ground of 
evidences in our minds, and they cannot be con- 
founded without darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge. And they never collide in 
fact, though foolish men are ever renewing the 
battle between science and religion. It is the old 
fable over again, of shooting ghosts with silver- 
bullets. The ghosts are intact and the bullets 
unflattened, and yet the war goes on. Religion is 
not injured nor science invalidated. 

The truths of the spirit or of Heaven, having no 


we might be supposed to receive the sun’s rays 
from the disk of the moon, provided we had no 
direct communication with the former of these 
luminaries. God has selected a series of outward 
types and facts most impressive to men in the sev- 
eral ages of His revelation, as the reflectors to our 
minds of the truths necessary as a basis of our 
spiritual beliefs and knowledge. These types and 
facts, though remote from our present experience 
as worldly men, have a fixed value in the Word, 
and constitute “the form of sound words,” “the 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” and they 
are as authonitatively determined by God himself 
as the spiritual truths which they reflect. Finding 
fault with them, or attempts to blend them in 
with our scientific experiences, is baying at the 
moon because it does not shine as clearly as the 
sun. Our business is to secure from them as much 
of the Heavenly reflection as we can, in order to 
the education of our spiritual nature. 

The error of our creeds is two-fold; that of form- 
ulating in natural*thought what cannot be put 
in that form, and thus perverting it; and also, that 
of mixing with it the philosophies of the several 
ages in which these creeds took their rise, and 
thus corrupting it. They are violations of the 
spirit of Moses’ law, not to yoke together an ox 
and ass; not to sow in the same field diverse kinds 
of seeds; not to make linsey-woolsey garments. 
The creed-makers did not keep to God’s policy of 


attempted to e them things of definition and 
logical statement. Our spiritual convictions can- 
not grow by such a process, and the creeds have 
been causes of contention more than of edification 
in truth and love. 

It is usual in our systems of education to detach 
the science of mind, morals and natural theology 
from revelation, and treat them on the basis of 
consciousness, our social relations, or the eviden- 
ces of design which we see around us. Whatis 
thus acquired on merely human groun/is of evi- 
dence, is preparatory to the study of the Bible. 
The divinity student, after being drilled in the 
study of the scholastic man, is put to interpreting 
the Word of God, as a Chinese lady is put to walk- 
ing, after her feet have been crippled in iron shoes. 
He must have a strong decoction of philosopby, 
just a little tinctured by revelation, and be sent 
abroad to feed the mixture to Christ’s sheep and 
lambs. Hence it is, that our best preachers really 
have, or appear to have, less of school philosophy 
than most men of the cloth. They “speak the 
Word in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance.” I fully agree with Dr. Ward- 
law, that “if mMoRALs are not taken up distinctly 
on the principles of revelation, they had better, as 
subjects cf protection for young men, be let alone 
altogether. Not only can there be no morality 
without religion, but the teaching of moral virtues 
to sinful creatures, on grounds independent of the 
mercy revealed in the gospel, is an inlet to gnti- 
scriptural and soul-destroying delusions.” 

The remark of Dr. Wardlaw is as true in its 
application to mental science as to ethics. The 
philosophical man and the Bible man are two dis- 
tinct and irreconcilable beings. Is there anything 
in the Adam of the schools, or in the metaphysical 
new mann Christ, answering to the description 
of them by Moses and the Apostles? Suppose the 
professor, after shaping human nature by his sci- 
ence of mind, morals, and natural theelogy, were 
to say to his pupils: “ Now yousee, that a being so 


would they not laugh him in the face? There is 
no fitness between the actor and the deed. 

The Bible man stands between two distinct 
worlds—nature and spirit ; and receding from the 
one is to lose the other; while admitting them to 


metrical character, adapted alike to Heaven and 
to earth. A few of the acutest reasoners have 
verged towards this Bible view of man, as some 
astronomers have conjectured the existence of an 
undiscovered planet. Plato’s doctrine of pre-ex- 
istence hints in that direction. And Khant has a 
sublime passage of like import. He says, “Two 
things there are which, the oftener and the more 
steadily we consider, fill the mind with ever new, 
and ever rising admiration and reverence, THE 
STARRY HEAVENS above, the MORAL LAW within. 
Of neither am I compelled to seek out the reality, 
as veiled in darkness, or only to. conjecture the 
possibility, as beyond the hemisphere of my 
knowledge. Both I contemplate lying clear be- 


of existence. The one departs from the place I 
occupy in the outward world of sense, expands 
beyond the bounds of imagination this connection 
of my body with worlds and systems blending 
into systems; and portends it also into the illimit- 
able times of their periodic movement—to its 
commencement and perpetuity. The other de- 
parts from my invisible self, from my personality, 
and represents me in a world, truly infinite indeed, 
but whose infinity can be tracked out only by in- 
tellect, with which also my connoction, unlike the 
fortuitous relation to all worlds of sense, I am 
compelled to recognize as universal and necessary. 
In the former, the first view of a countless number 
of worlds annihilates, as it were, my importance 
as an animal product, which, after a brief and that 
incomprehensible endowment of life, is compelled 
to refund its constituent matter to the planet— 
itself an atom in the tinverse—on [inch it gvew. 
The other, on the contrary, elevates my worth as 
an intelligence even without limit, and this through 


earthly channels for direct or logical expression, 


fellows with whom had rolled away the four best 


can be got before our minds by reflection only, as 


my personality, in which the moral law reveals a 


reflecting spiritual truths by sensible images, but. 


constituted might eat an apple and damn a world,” 


an appropriate place in his regards, forms a sym- 


fore me, and connect both with my consciousness " 
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faculty of life independent of the animal nature, 
nay, of the whole material world ; at least if it be 
yermitted to infer as much from the regulation of 
my being, which conformity with that law exacts ; 
propesing, as it does, my moral worth for the abso- 
lute end of my activity, conceding no compromise 
of it, imperative to a necessitation of nature, and, 
spurning in its infinity, the conditions and bound- 
aries of my transitory life.” 

Are there no seed-truths in a subject like this, 
to which the readers of the Christian Union, amid 
a world of more captivating matter, will from time 
to time gfve place? 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON.* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE ERA OF JOY. 

“ And the angels suid unto them, Fear not; for behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great Joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day,in the city of David, a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord.”—Luke ii., 10, 11. 

Ts is the only day of the year consecrated 

purely tojoy. Wecare not what the ecclesias- 
tical origin of the Christmas Day was, hor what 
notions have environed it in other times. In itself it 
is the day for the celebration of joy. There are 
many days celebrated in all nations to commemorate 
important events in the history of those nations. 
There are days of thanksgiving to God, or of joyful- 
ness, as the expression of gratitude for the history 
of single years, or for great deliverances, or for 
eminent blessings conferred. But Christians all the 
world over, on this daw, whatever language they 
speak, under what government soever they live, 
join to celebrate it as the day of joy. It does not 
yet appeal to the whole population of the globe; but 
the time shall come when every tribe, and tongue, 
and nation, and people, in every island, and on 
every continent, shall join together to celebrate this 
one columnar day of joy. All the world eastward 
has been, and is still, aroused; and all the world 
westward as the progress of the sun goes on, is 
awaking to the celebration of this day. Whatever 
men believe respecting Christ, when they analyze 
their thought and feeling they agree that this 
advent is to be hailed with joy. Whether he be an- 
gelic, or divine, or very God, or only eminent man, 
his coming is universally admitted to have been a 
fact of supreme importance ia the history of the 
world. 

The angel proclaimed joy to the shepherds, and 
declared to them that it should be a joy to all 
people. The priest in the temple predicted joy to 
the wondering parents; and Jesus himself, among 
his earliest words, represented himself as the one 
predicted to right the wrong, to éxpel cruelty and 
suffering, and to bring light, liberty, and peace to 
the world. 

This day, therefore, celebrates an era of joy ; and 
the whole Christian world- to-day makes itself 
happy—or should. One day there is of the three 
hundred and sixty-five, set apart, not only for joy- 
fulness, but to remind the world that true religion 
bears joy as its ripest fruit. 

It will then be some benefit, I hope, if I take the 
occasion of this day to speak upon the joy-producing 
power of Christianity. : 

Continuous joy in any facuity indicates the highest 
condition of health in that faculty ; and continuous 
joy in every part of the mind will be the sign, when 
it shall take place, of perfection in that mind. For 
although, as we are accustomed to regard it, pleas- 
ure or joy is not the sign of goodness, yet in the 
larger analysis, and ina higher way of looking at 
it, it may be said that the power of continuous joy 
in any faculty is the sign of perfect health in that 
faculty; and that the power of continuous joy in all 
the soul isthe evidence that the soul itself is in a 
state of perfectness, and that joy is thetest. Not 
‘low measures, not occasional joys, not collateral and 
incidental flushes of this experience, but the power 
of the man’s na to work it out steadfastly, is the 
sign and token of perfeoctness in part and in whole. 
It is therefore the final test of excellence. The 
capacity of fullness is the ultimate end of being: 
not the aim of the present, which is a developing 
period; but the ultimate end. 

The possibility of joy continually and in the whole 
soul is conditioned, however, upon a state of per- 
fect development and training which will be inter- 
mediate, and whose experience will not be like the 
experience of the final and ripe state. We have now 
only the language of education—an education in 
which there is much incidental suffering: yet all 
suffering is but the chisel’s edge shaping an uncouth 
block to the forms of beauty and to the proportions 
of grace. 

Let us ask, then, first, What is Christianity itself, 
that is said to have the power of producing joy, and 
whose legitimate and characteristic fruit is joy? 
Historically and narrowly considered, Christianity 
is the system made up by the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. That merely tells us, however, where | 
the name came from, and what in general are the 
instruments. In a larger statement, Christianity is 
that system of influence, which was designed of God, 
and which is destined to educate the whole human 
race to perfect manhood. It is the whole system 
of influences of every kind whatsoever, whether 
evolved heretofore, or now developing, or yet to be 
unfolded, by which God designs to perfect the in- 
dividual and the race into perfect manhood. Itis 
the divine education of the to its full capacity. 

This is Christianity. It was indicated py Christ, 
who was the supremest Teacher in this great sys- 
tem. It takes its name worthily from him. But all 
of Christianity was not taught by Christ. Its seed 
forms, its germs, were all in Him; but the unfold- 
ing, as He himself declared, belonged to a later 

iod. 
po kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed.” 

He said to his disciples, 

“T have many things to say unto you; but ye cannot bear them 
new.” 
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Pulpit, Vol. V., 


There was a vast amount of truth that lay coiled 
and folded i the mind of Jesus that was not spoken. 

Not, then, merely the historieal faets of the Gos- 
pel, but all the vast facts of creation when they 
shall have grown and been unfolded through time; 
the whole scheme, for instance, of the natural 
globe, or the material world; the whole evelution 
of divine providence in human society; the whole 


| work of civilization as it shall take place under the 


divine guidance—all of this belongs to Christianity. 
* * * * * * 


Now it can be made intelligible how the joy which 
is the aim of Christianity may be really that which 
was predicted by the angels to all people; and how 
Christianity itself is a state designed to produce joy ; 
and yet, how sorrow, which is the instrument large- 
ly employed in producing it, may still fili so large a 
place as it has filled in the history of the world. For 
when men say that Christianity tends to produce 
joy, we are instantly pointed to the wretched condi- 
tion of things which exists; and men say, ‘‘ Two thou- 
sand yeurs! and where is your joyfulness?’’ Men 
say, ‘‘Chi.stianity produce joy ? Have there ever 
been such bloody wars as Christianity has produced? 


sions as Christianity has produced? Where is your 
joy? Besides,” they say, “though these flighty 
angels may have said something about joy, what did 
the Master hiniself say? Hesaid, ‘Take up your 
cross and follow me.’ He said, ‘In this world ye 
shall suffer tribulation.’ What saith the Scripture? 
It says ‘ They that will live godly shall suffer perse- 
cution.’’”’ And therefore it strikes the sad ear of 
those that are despondent, or of those that look only 
on one side of this question, very strangely, when I 
declare that it is the aim of Christianity to produce 
joy; when I say that Christianity is the joy-produc- 
ing state of the universe. 

But I do not say that it instantly produces joy. I 
do not say that it produces joy always. I do not say 
that it is not subject to the perversions which be- 
long to the whole scheme of this life. I merely say 
that it is attempting to work in man such agrowth 
and such a development as shall bring him into the 
capacity and into the condition in which joy shall 
be the natural end of each faculty, and of the whole 
of the faculties. While he is being educated into it 
I concede that there is much suffering; but it is not 
suffering for the sake of suffering. It is not aimless, 
void and useless suffering. It is suffering which 
chastises disobedience into obedience; which trans- 
forms faults into ‘virtues;- which discharges the 
dross, and brings out the pure gold. That is the 
divine idea of suffering in the world. 

The woman of the house says, *‘I will have neat- 
ness in this household.’”’ And behold her on her 
knees on the floor (I am speaking of the old-fashioned 
times); and behold the floor all covered with dirt 
and soap and water; and behold the man that 
wanted neatness wading for his life, as it were, 
through the fiood ofsudsard filth. And yet, through 
dirt she does get neatness. First comes the scrub- 
bing; and after the scrubbing comes the dry and 
cleanly floor. And so it is with all processes of 
cleansing or polishing. Brilliance is whatis wanted 
on the shield. And soitis burnished. But the sub- 
stances by which that brilliance is brought out are 
blackening and disfiguring. 

The workman’s period is not always the enjoying 
period. Itis after the workman has let go that the 
quality of joy is made to appear. 


Itisa great comfort to me, that have looked with 
80 much sympathy upon the whole long requiem of 
time past, and upon the groaning and travailing in 
pain «ntil now that isin the world, to believe, as I 
do heartily believe, that the future of Christianity 
is to be far brighter, and that the day of struggle is 
comparatively past. 

Do you remember that Christmas day is the first 


On the twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, 
and the twenty-fourth of December they are sub- 
stantially at a stand-still; but on the twenty-fifth 
of December, the hand of the poetic year cuts one 
lock from the head of darkness and hangs it likea 
star on the forehead of the day; and to-day is a 
minute longer than yesterday. And the sun will 
not go back now. It has set its tace toward the 
summer; and though there are going to be great 
storms in January; though vast shrouds of snow 
will cover the ground, yet you know and I know 
that the sun has gone to its furthrest limit, and 
has begun to turn back: and that just as sure as na- 
ture is constant in her career, that sun is retracing 
his steps with summer in his bosom, and that there 
are flowers, and there is a whole world of joy, 
coming. You have no doubt of thisin the natural 
world. 

And I say that though the days of the world’s 
winter are not over, yet I believe that theSun of 
righteousness has gone as far away asit ever will, 
and has turned, and is coming back; and there is 
to bea future summer of joy and rejoicing in things 
spiritual as well as in things temporal. 

But while this grand education is evolving, we 
must not think that joy is absent wholly ; and we 


must not pass by too generically and summarily 


what has actually been gained by Christianity in the 
production of joy in this world. It has not been 


/idle. ‘We are apt to remember the dark days, and 


to forget the bright ones. There has been a long 
line of joyful witnesses in the world. First was 
Christ himself, who is not misinterpreted in any 
other point more, I think than in the supposition 
that his life was one of-sorrow. There can.be no 
question that there were moods of profound sorrow 
in thelife of Christ, and that toward the last month 
of his life he was in a travail of spirit. And that 
hesuffered at the end of it, there can be no doubt. 
But the earliest period of Christ’s life I suppose to 
have been 2 transcendently joyful one, I believe 
that asa ehild, and as a young man, in his father’s 
family, and under the nourishing care of his mother, 
there is no hint or sign or token that his life was 
pot tranquil and sweet and pleasant to him. And 


| there is unequivocal evidence that after he came 


Have there ever been such quarreling and dissen-’ 


day in the year in which the days begin to lengthen? | n 


into his ministry, and during the first years of his 


ministration, the life that he led was peaceful and 
happy. Either all moral laws must be set aside, 
and that witheutany necessity or any testimony to 
the comtrary, or else a life in which one in perfect 
health, and in the consciousness of perfect power, 
and with the ability to work miracles of mercy, and 
going from day to day inthe midst of untaught 
men, receiving their admiration and gratitude, and 
still confering blessings, and saying, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’’—either all moral 
laws must be set aside, or else under such circum- 
stances he must have been joyful. All Juds#a was 
one scene of wild uproar and ecstasy. Here were 
villages without a sick man in them; the blind 
were made to see; the deaf were made to hear; the 
very dead were brought to life; and households were 
re-illumined that had sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. And from day to day there could 
Be no place large enough to contain the immense 
throngs that came around about this divine 
personage. And he says: ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’’ See the moth- 
er going ecstatic from him! Is it more blessed 
to give than receive! How happy he was then! 
See the lepers going away from him rejoicing 
and chanting God’s goodness! But he was hap- 
pier than the lepers. He enjoyed more than the 
blind did that he made to see; and more than the 
deaf did that he made to hear; and more than the 
dumb did that he made to speak; and more than 
separated friends did who received from the gulf of 
death to their arms, by the divine power, their own 
again. 

And, you know too, the apostles declared them- 
selves the offscouring of the world. They died 
deaths daily. They were expatriated. They had 
no fixed home. They had nothing that men usually 
call elements of happiness. And yet,I will defy 
you to find in literature, ancient or modern, so high 
a tone of cheerfulness, so healthy a spirit, so sound 
a one, as you will find portrayed both in the 
Gospels, and in the history of the apostles. You 
cannot find one morbid place, nor one that tends to 
morbidity, in them. The most illustrious literature 
of the globe is that of these persecuted, outcast, 
wandering men—God’s vagabonds. And do you 
tell m8 that joy had no fruit where such men were 
raised to leave such a magnificent symphony of 
joy ? 

And since the days of the apostles, although there 
have been multitudes of men nominally Christians 
who have, after all, been very little developed 
spiritually, yet there have been many better na- 
tures, many of the higher sort of men, who have 
been lifted up into that sphere where joy abodes 
with them. Peace, which is the synonym for the 
harmonies of joy, has never been absent from the 
holy men of this world. 


* * 


And, too, the whole range of joy throughout the 
world has been augmented and elevated. I think 
that the civilized world never was so happy: in 
ancient times as it is now—relatively, I mean, com- 
pared with what civilization is now doing. If you 
go back two hundred years, even, you will find 
it to be so. Men like to praiseold times. They like 
to praise, for instance, the good old hearty days of 
England before King Henry VIII. reigned, when 
there was simplicity,and when there was a rude 


* 


yeomanly virtue, and when men were gay and/| 


happy. I tell you that, were you to take these men 
up, and carry them back there, and let them sleep 
where men slept then, and let them eat what men 
eat then, and let them do what men had to do then, 
and take away from them what men did not have 
then, but do have now, you would hear the most 
pijfeous moaning and whining and complaining that 
ever afflicted your ears. For we have grown in the 
ber of enjoyments, in the refinements of sensi- 
biity, in the realization of life, in all the sweet ele- 
ments that go to constitute satisfaction in life. No 
pen can record, no tongue can tell, the growth that 
has been made in five hundred years. The world is 
steadily growing. You are to remember one thing, 
ard that is, that one of the signs of development is 
the increase of sensibilitg. But the increase of sensi- 
bility is also the increase of the element of suffering. 
Every one that is really lifted higher in the scale of 
existence is in the situation to feel more acutely the 
remaining evils. And men are disturbed, not in 
proportion to the blessings which they have or do 
nat have, but in proportion to the evils that yet re- 
métin uncorrected and unremoved of the lower or 
tbe animal form of suffering. A condition of things 
which to-day would revolutionize this nation, our 
forefathers considered so blessed that they gave 
thanks for it. The days of thanksgiving of one 
thousand years ago, carried forward a thousand 
years, would be days of revolution, because it would 
be considered so low and imperfecta thanksgiving 
that men could not endure it and would not stand 
it—and that, too, in the very process of unfolding 
and of reformation. So that while we hear a great 
deal of the sufferings of this world, we are not to 
ferget that the enjoyment of the race, its capacity 
td enjoy, the number of faculties that do enjoy, and 
the higher elements of those faculties, are actually 
increased. * ® * The whole world is better off, 
With all its discords. Not only is it better off, but it 
is getting still better off from century to century— 
ctoakers to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

The elevation of Christian households has greatly 
augmented the actual happiness of the world, and 
opened a horizon still more magnificent for the time 
to come. The average condition of the common 
people of Christendom is far higher than formerly 
it was, and is still rising. So that while we are say- 
ing that Christianity ultimately will produce more 
joy, we must not forget that itis doing much by the 
way. Wemust remember that while by suffering, 
by attrition, by various things that produce burdens 
more or less, Christianity is taking the race up to a 
higher joy, on the road also are first fruits of that 
joy. And the world is better off to-day than it was 


at any five hundred years previous. The ae is 


growing. brighter and brighter. TOW 
make future gains. 

I believe 1 have not used it for fanr or ‘five years, 
though I often used it before that time—the figure 
that Agassiz uses; namely, that the growth of 3 
plant is in three stages: first, by the roet, which is 
invisible, and is the slowest and longest ; seeond, by 
the stem, which is accelerated, and perhaps not half 
as long; and third, by maturation or ripening, 
which is the quickest of all. Theroot takes a great 
while to grow; the stem takes a little less time; and 
when these two have become developed, they rush 
to the blossom, and through the blossom to the 
fruit. And the last of the three periods is the 
shortest. 

So it is in history. The earliest stages are very 
slow; the intermediate stages are far faster; and 
the final or ripening stages are very rapid. 

Now, as the world has been largely occupied by 
root-growth in. moral things, and as the present may 
be considered the period of growth by the stem, sol 
think we are standing on the eve of the period af 
growth by maturation andripening. And when the 
world has entered upon this last period, then things 
will go forward with greater strides. Then the steps 
will be quicker and quicker and the fruits will be 
more abundant. 

It is to me, therefore, a very joyful thought for 
Christmas day, not only that we have a religion 
which is joy-producing in its ultimate fruits, but 
that which, looked upon comprehensively, has 
already produced vast cycles of joy, and raised the 
tone of joy throughout the world, and is going for- 
ward, not having half expended its force yet, toon 
era in which joy-producing shall be more apparent, 
and upon a vaster scale, and with more exquisite 
fruit, and in infinite variety. 

While, then, to-day, we celebrate the coming of 
Christ, and give thanks to God for the advent of our 
Saviour: while we also recount the blessings which in 
our several experiences, and in our happy families, 
have come from our adhesion to Christ, or from our 
birth and education in a Christian land, and under 
Christian influences, let us lift up our eyes, and, if 
we can, enter into sympathy with God, who, sitting 
upon the circle of the earth, looks at all the races, 
and has in his sympathy and in his heart the welfare 
of the lowest savage as well as the highest phil- 
osopher. And let us with him rejoice that the time 
past is nearly sufficient in which the world has 
wrought the will of the flesh, that the days of the 
flesh are fast passing, that the days of the under- 
standing and the days of moral sentiment are coming 
quick, and that the whole earth is nearing the period 
of ita final deliverance, when the new heaven and 
the new earth in which dwell righteousness shall 
come, and Christ shall dwell with men, and they 
shall be his people. : 

STUDIES IN HEBREW HISTORY 
BY THE REV. LYMAN* ABBOTT. 


II. HEBREW POLITICIAN. 


Be” Spree yet Solomon was in all his glory Jero- 
boam first appears in Hebrew history. He 
was quick, shrewd, active, industrious. He had 
rare executive ability. He possessed an unbridled 
and audacious ambition. Solomon was quick to 
perceive the first, and thought he could satisfy the 
second. He appointed him first a sort of superim- 
tendent of certain public works in Jerusalem. 
He soon promoted him to a commanding position 
as governor of the tribe of Ephraim. But Jero- 
boam’s ambition was not of a sort to be satisfied. 
It grew by what it gained. The young and aspir- 
ing son of Nebat heard the murmurs, deep but not 
loud against king Peaceful. He began to 
treasure designs of availing himself of the wide 
spread, though secret disaifection. Suddenly, an 
unexpected incident gave point and purpose to his 
aspiration. 

He had been up to court on some commission, 
and was returning again to his native tribe. He 
wore a new cloak which he had purchased at the 
capital. Possibly the splendor of the royal court 
had affected him. As he was traveling alone the 
road which led from Jerusalem to Shechem, he met 
one of those singular men whose ministry forms 
so peculiar a feature of the Jewish history. He 
was probably a rough-looking man to meet in a 
lonely field. The clerical costume of the age was 
that of John the Baptist, a rough garment woven 
of camel’s hair. A staff was in hishand. Possibly 
a lute was strung across his shoulder. As he passed 
Jeroboam he seized the courtier’s new robe, tore it 
from hia shoulders and before there was time for re- 
monstrance or resistance, rent it in a dozen pi 
Sensational preachers were the prophets of old 
Then he handed back to the astonished Jeroboam 
ten pieces of the rent garment. “ Take thee ten 
pieces,”—said he; “for thug saith the Lord the 
God of Israel, Behold I will rend the kingdom out 
of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to 
thee.” 

At the same time he admonished the young 
courtier to wait. 

“ Howbeit,” he added, “ I will not take the whole 
kingdom out of his hand—But I will take the 
kingdom out of his son’s hand and will give it unte 
thee, even ten tribes.” 

But Jeroboam’s ambition was'not of the patient 
sort that waits for the ripening effect of time. 
The prophet and the future king were alone at 
this interview. But crafty though he was, the 
exultant courtier could not keep the news to him- 
self. Hehastened home. The dream long delayed 
seemed to him soon to be realized. The story of 
the prophecy got abroad. It came to Solomon’s 
ears. Luxury had not enervated him. He sent to 
arrest the aspirant tothe throne. To murmur is 
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easy; torebelisdangercus. Jeroboam found himeelt | which we had first felt in comparing the costly. ap- 
without adherents. He fied to Egypt. Theanticipa- | pointments of the upper room with the rude ‘fur- 


ted rebellion, easier quelled than that of his pre‘c- 
cessors, was still-born. The dream of the politic: 
appeared to have dissolved in thin air. The in- 
dustrious builder, the man of valor, the crafty 
politician was forgotten. But though forgotten,he 
‘did not forget. 

Time passed on, Solomon grew old—Though he 
had many wives he had but one son ;—one only, at 
least, who was in the line of regal descent. The 
boy did not inherit his father’s wisdom, nor his 
grandfather’s courage. He had neither the boldness 
that conquers a difficulty nor the wisdom that 
evades it. The father, conscious. of the son’s folly 
hod misgivings for the future. In the midst of 
his magnificence the misanthropical and sated 
king cried out, “ Yea, I hated all my labor which I 
had taken under the sun; because I should leave 
it unto the man that shall be after me. And who 
knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a 
fool?” Not very complimentary this to young 
Rehoboam. “ He who sets the people free ” is the 

‘meaning of his Hebrew name. It is impossible to 
escape the suspicion that this name was given to 
him in derision by the people in consequence of 


-his history. If not, he singularly falsified the title 


his father gave him. 

The moment Solomon died, the impatience of 
the people under his burdensome taxation began 
to declare itself. Rehoboam went up to Shechem 
to be crowned king of Israel. Jeroboam had heard 
of Solomon’s death, and made haste to profit by it. 
The heir and the crafty aspirant to the throne ar- 
rived at the capital of Ephraim together. The 
people, wearied with the oppressions of the past, 
were yet hopeful of achange for the better. A 
promise would have satisfied them. It was clear 
there was as yet, no ripenessfor revolt. Jeroboam 
disguised hishand. He played his part with craft. 
Chosen spokesman, he addressed the young prince 
in the name of the people. He demanded of him 
nothimg more than that he return to the constitu- 
tional monarchy of Saul and David. At the same 
time he clothed that demand in language which 
was insulting to the memory of Solomon. The 
demand was unmistakably that of a disaffected 
people. It was the challenge of an incipient re- 


pbellion. 


There were two ways to treat it—Solomon would 
have arrested the spokesman on the spot and cut 
off bis head before the sun went down. Ahab 
would have temporized, ‘evaded, promised any- 
thing, performed nothing. Ingenuity could not 
devise a worse method than that which Solomon’s 


imbecile son pursued. He showed his weakness 


by asking time to consider. To grant concessions 
after a three days’ delay could not awaken enthu- 
siasm. To refuse them could not fail to arouse in- 
tense indignation..So it proved. His bitter and 
contemptuous reply excited a popular outburst 
before which he fied without attempting a blow 
on his own behalf. His tax-gatherer was killed by 
the mob. The king himself barely escaped with 
his life to Jerusalem. The glory of the French 
Empire did not suffer a more ‘sudden collapse at 
Sedan than that which Solomon had built up suf- 
fered at Shechem. The prophecy of Abijah was 
fulfilled without a blow. The ten tribes fell into 
Jeroboam’s hands like ripe fruit shaken to the 
ground by the wind. 

The crafty politician was crowned king of the 
ten tribes of Israel. His future course we shall 
hereafter trace. 


CULTIVATING BLINDNESS. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


SITING one of onr first-rate public schools a 
few days since, we passed from the large, airy 
well furnished and welllighted reception roominto 


@ class-room of the lowest primary grade. Here 


were some fifty little girlsclosely packed on benches 
running along three sides of a cell—by courtesy 
called a room—about twelve feet by twenty in size 
and go dark,that until theeye becameaccustomed to 
the gloom, the children’s faces could scarcely be 
distinguished. There were two windows, opening 
upon anarrow court, enclosed by high, brick build- 
ings, and a long window-like opening in the par- 
tition between the room and its fellow, which was 
rather better lighted by two windows — out 
upon the front area. 

The room was approached .through along and 
dimly lighted passage way, yet the first and most 
natural exclamation on entering it, was “ Why! 
How dark it is here!” 

“ We think it very light to-day,” replied the 
teacher, cheerfully, emphasizing to-day, “On. 
bright sunshiny days like this we get alongnicely. ) 
You should come some day when it is d@*k and 

The black-board, back of the teacher's table, 
was covered with letters drawn very large and 
plain. “I have to make them so,” the teacher ex- 
plained, “or the children could not see them.” 
The statement was easily credible. The letters 
were dim enough on that bright, clear day, with a 
glaring patch of sunshine on the upper wall of the 
building opposite the windows. Cut off that source 
of light, which was accidental and possible only, 
for a brief part of each clear day, and the gloom of 
the room must have been unpleasantly deep, to 
say the least. The contrast between this dusky 
cell, where the children must spend five hours a 
day, and the cheerful assembly rooms for state 
oceasions and brief morning exercises, threw the 

blackest kind of a shadow over the satisfaction 


‘niture of a certain old school-house on a bill, men- 
tally congratulating city children on their supe- 


rior school accommodation; and we doubted 
whether a part of the cost of the now almost va- 
cant assembly room might not have been profit- 
ably devoted to increasing the cheerfulness and 
comfort of the more important part of the building 
—the class-rooms. And there are other matters 
not less important than cheerfulness and comfort, 
that should have been taken into account in the 
construction of the building. The probable effect 
on the general health and development of the 
children from the half year’s deprivation of sun- 
light, which must be endured before they could be 
promoted to the little less gloomy cell” lighted 
from the street, is not a pleasant subject for con- 
templation. Still less pleasant is the certain effect, 
upon the delicate organ of sight, from their daily 
groping after the rudiments of learning. Surely 
the amount of knowledge gained during those 
five months would poorly compensate for impaired 
vision, even if it were a necessary sacrifice. But 
it is wholly unnecessary, and worthy of the inter- 
ference of Mr. Bergh. We know from personal 
observation that this is not the only badly lighted 
class-room in the city ; and insufficient light is but. 
one of the mulifarious means by which ignorant 
builders and Boards of Education continue to con- 
vert the public schools (private schools, asa rule, 
are much worse,) into huge institutions for the 
cultivation of weak eyes. The pursuit of know- 
ledge through printer’s ink taxes the eyes severe- 
ly enough without any needless aggravation of 
their trials. Instead of doing this as at present, 
the schools ought rather to make it their business 
to cultivate the children’s sense of sight, and to 
teach the children how to care for and Protect 
their eyes. 

The close connection between much study and 
impaired vision was first clearly demonstrated by 
the investigations of Dr. Cohn, of Breslau. Three 
or four years ago,-that gentleman personally ex- 
amined the eyes of upwards of six thousand stu- 
dents of all grades, and had some four thousand 
others examined by competent persons. A fraction 
over seventeen per cent. were found to be not in 
possession of normal eyesight. The eye diseases 
were not uniformly distributed throughout the 
schools; on the contrary there was a steady and 
rapid increase in their frequency from the lowest- 
grade schools to the University. The percentages 
for the various grades were as follows: Village 
schools 5.2 per cent.; city.elementary schools, 14.7 ; 
intermediate schools, 19.2: higher girls’ schools, 
21.9; “real schools,” 24. 1; gymnasia, 31.7; the uni- 
versity of Breslau (410 students examined) 68 per 
cent. Considerably more than half the number 
with defective eyes were short-sighted, the pro- 
portion increasing as before, from the village 
school to the university. The prevalence of short- 
sightedness corresponded closely with the period 
of school attendance. The figures for the six grades 
of the gymnasia, were, 12.5, 18.2, 23.7, $1.0, 41.0, 55. 
8, per cent, Some of this increase is undoubtedly 
due to out of school causes; nevertheless the con- 
nection between study and short sight, length of 
schooling with degree of shortsightedness, is too 
apparent to be questioned. German type is more 
trying to the eyes than Roman letters, and Ger- 
man school books are not, as a rule, 80 well printed |" 
as ours, nor do our schools require such closeor 
so prolonged application to study as the German 
schools do; still the defective or improper lighting 
of school rooms, and the faulty constructionof 
school desks—the chief cause of shortsightedness 
in Dr. Cohn’s estimation—are perhaps as prevalent 
hereas inGermany. The cross-lights and frequent 
alternations of gloom and glare so common in our 
school rooms can scarcely be more common in the 
schools of Prussia, or more injurious to pupils’ 
eyes. Misplaced windowg, curtainless windows, 


and the practical absence of windows, all owing 


to the ignorance of builders or the niggardness 
of school officers are among the most costly sd- 
juncts of public education. No one who has much 
acquaintance with schools has failed to witness, 
pessibly to experience, the painful efforts to “ gu- 
pils” to distinguish indistinct chalk-marks on a 
black board between two unshaded windows, or 
still worse, windows with streams of light pouring 
in through holes in the blinds. A strain upon the 
eyes, quite as severe, and commonly more, pro- 
tracted, comes from the use of slates. The eye 
accustomed to discriminating faint white lines on 
a black ground, turns its expanded pupil suddenly 
mpon a glaring white surface; thence back to the 
slate, and so, from one to the other, receiving a 


j Succession of shocks of the most trying charactér. 


These shocks are especially severe with artificial 
t, To our personal knowledge this is oneof 
the most fruitful causes of inflamed eyes in pri- 
vate schools which require night and early mom- 
ing study, and among students in higher grade in- 
stitutions whose mathematical studies are pio- 
longed into the night. 


Still another cause of eye-diseases among sti- 
dentsis noticed by Dr. Williams in telling the 
readers of the Atlantic for the current month, how 
to use without abusing their eyes. One of the 
first rules laid down by a teacher, he says, should 
be not to keep their eyes fixed upon their books. 
The reason is twofold; the danger of injury to 
the eye from too close application, and the fact 
that lessons, especially those requiring thought, 
cannot he so well committed when the eyes are 


fixed upon the page, as when they are permitted 


cowie If the eyes are too steadily kept on 
the book the perceptive power seems to occupy 
itself with the visible objects to an extent which 
is unfavorable to other mental processes, as the 
experience of every student will agree. The in- 
jury to the eyes proceeding from their close appli- 
cation during thoughtful study, Dr. Williams at- 
tributes to their efforts to assume two positions at 
once, the positionof sight and the position of 
thought. He says: “A distinguished engraver 
once said to me: ‘I know now how to make a 
face think,’ and he explained that the secret lay 
in giving a certain expression to the eyes by caus- 
ing their axes to have a very slight divergence 
from each other. “This corresponds with my ob- 
servation ; and this position of thoughtis exactly 
the opposite of that assumed by the eyes in look- 
ing at a book.” In another place he says: “It is 
questionable if our system of Education, augment- 
ing as it does, the frequency and de egree of near- 
sightedness is an advance in civilization. It wotld 
be better to go back at once to the oral teaching 
of the schools of Athens than to go on creating 
one favorite type of educated men and women at 
the expense of their own and their children’s eye- 
sight.” The legitimate cost of learning is great 


enough under the most fav: vorable circumstances ; 


it is cruel as well as improvident to pile up such 
an enormous unnecessary cost. 


Public Opinion. 


Ww. intend, with such means, and help as we 
can command, that the Independent, while 
not denominational or sectarian, but rather heartily 
giving the hand of fellowship to all Christians of 
every name and sect, yea, to all, without name or 
sect, who truly love and serve the “‘aster, shall 
nevertheless be the firm friend and aiivocate of a 
pure, evangelical Christianity, as found in the New 
Testament. The institutions and practical work 
of Christianity—the church, the ministry, the Sab- 
bath, the Sabbath-school, seminaries for Christian 
learning, Young Men’s Christian Associations, revi- 
vals of religion, and all the types and forms of mis- 
sionary effort to propagate the truth, either at home 
or abroad—to these, and the like things, it will al- 
ways be ready and anxious to give a helping; hand. 
As a journal of both opinions and facts, it wil give 
prominence to these great interests of our common 
Christianity. The distinctive dogmas and specula- 
tions which divide good men into sects and parties, 
and sometimes endanger the unity of the Spirit, will 
not be taught in these columns. These subjects it 
prefers to leave to denominational journalism, and 
theological seminaries, whether at Andover or 
Princeton, Newton or Mercersburg, Chicago or 
Evanston, in which professed teachers most ably 
expound Christian truth in the particular forms 
most acceptable to their own understandings. The 
Independent will stand with all good men on the 
doctrines and principles which make them “ one in 
Christ Jesus.”’ It wil not seek to erect barriers be- 


down, and promote the spirit of brotherly confi- 
dence and love among all. It will aim to make peo- 
ple happy by making them good, according to the 
biblical conception of the idea. Such is our pur 
pose as & journal. 


MORE TIME IN EDUCATION. 
(From the Manufacturer and Builder.) 


T= great and peculiarly American evil, the 
lack of time in education, is not to be remedied by 
changing the lists of the studies'merely. Cramming 
chemistry for a little while is no better than cram- 
ming Latin—if anything, worse; and worst of all is 
cramming both. It is a noticeable fedture of recent 
lively discussions of this matter, that while the fight 
rages flercely over the retention or exclusion of this 
er that item in the curriculum, almost nobody has 
the courage to say that the intellectual training of 
our young men requires more time. We have all 
sorts of compromises between the old and the new— 
scientific regular courses, scientific optional courses, 
science in the senioryear; we have grand innova- 
tions, fourteen weeks of chemistry substituted for 
the antiquated and useless mental philosophy—and 
plenty more of such quackery. Even our best scien- 
tifie schools feel the overpowering necessity of 
promising to do a great deal in a shorttime. The 
recent excellent pamphlet of the committee of the | 1 
Rensselaer Institute of Troy recommends the addi- 
tion of some highly important branches to the 
course of study, and proposes to make room for 
them, not by lengthening the ——— but ~~ cut- 
ting out a part of it. eas 

The cure for this evil must come lense 
&| opinion; and public opinion will grow oyt of gen- 
eral experience: When it shall have been made 
clear that a longer and more thorough course of 
study really makes stronger and more influential 
men—that it pays—the remedy will be applied. 
What we ask of educators is, first, that they shall 
provide the opportunity for prolonged culture, in 
the form of post-graduate courses, university 
courses, or whatever they may choose to call them. 
It is made fearfully easy now fora man in a hurry 
to take a smattering “‘special’’ course; let equal fa- 
cilities be given for a thorough one. And, in the 
second place, we urge the policy of pressing this 
point home to the public mind. While we are cry- 
ing that our schemes of instruction need more 
science, let us never forget to add that they need 
more time. The old wine of former educational 
methods may or-may not be be altogether worthless 
now: that is a point which wedo not at present 
mean to discuss. The burden of our warning to-day 
is, that old wine or new wine, the bottles are too 


| email, 


tween true Christians: but rather to tear them. 


THE IMPATMENCE OF THE GERMANS. 
(Neue Preussische Kreuz-Zeitung—Berlin, Deo. 8.) 


A T the beginning of the war, our king warned 

us against becoming arrogant and being 
spoilt by our early successes. The warning was but 
too well justified, though it pointed in a direction 
in which, according to our past experiences, there has 
been no need of taking it to heart. The king!thought 
that the fortune of war was changeable, and that 
great defeats on our side might, if not discourage, 
at least disturb the joyousness of our patriotic res- 
ignation. And if we remember the state of mind in 
which we all were during the decisive days of July, 
we must admit that every one was full ef the con- 
sciousness that we were entering upon a difficult— 
nay, a frightful—struggle, which could not be 
brought to successful issue without the most stren- 
uous exertions on our part. But we did not long 
continue in this state of mind. In the brilliant 
opening of the campaign every one saw its issue pre- 
figured, and after the mighty blows dealt to the en- 
emy at the beginning of August, the arrogance of 
the victors gained at once the upper hand, so much 
so, indeed, that our later victories appeared to us to 
come as mere matter of course. After the capitu- 
lation of Sedan, we became quite blasé, and were on 
all occasions unjustin our appreciation of events 
and in our impatience. Not only that we have re- 
ceived the news of every success, no matter how 
hotly contested, withoutiany excitement, but we con- 
sider it unbearable if the enemy at any time gains a 
slight“advantage, whick can have no influence on 
the course ofthe war. And although we are quite 
conscious that the just reward of our efforts cannot 
escape us, we almost reproach our military leaders 
because they have not forced France to recognize 
her defeat. Four months of war with the first mili- 
tary power in the world appear to us to be almost too 
long a space of time for its complete subjection. We 
have forgotten’for what possible miseries we were 
prepared at the outbreak of the war, and, spoilt by 
our victories, we are becoming ungrateful to those 
who have gained them for us. Not that we desire 
an unbroken series of patriotic demonstrations. . . 
Butas our king did at the beginning of the war, so 
we now wish to warn our people not to allow them- 
selves to be spoilt by success, nor give way to that — 
arrogance which ever precedes a fall—as those 
whom we have nowjconquered are so bitterly experi- 
encing. Let us celebrate our victories with humility 
before God; let,us dohonor to ourselves by being 
grateful to those who have won the victories for us ; 
and, in the ‘midst of success, let us give proofs of our 
serious resolution and determined purpose. And 
thus the glorious war will also lead to the real tri- 
umph of the geist of Fatherland. 


FRENCH COURAGE. 
(From the London Spectator.) 


‘OR coun en every now and then, partf- 
cularly when excited by the spectacle of vic- 

tory, suffer their minds to fall into ruts, out of which 
it is almost impossible to’extricate them, and in 
which their only creed seems to be the second sen- 
tence of the Doxology, “‘As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end.’’ Because 
the Germans have beaten French armies¢or a month, 
therefore they will alWays beat them. Because Metz 
capitulated, therefore Paris, which is to Metz what a 
Mirabeau is to a sergeant-major, ig certain also te 
capitulate. Because the German telegrams, when 
truth was more effective than romance, were always 
accurate, therefore these telegrams will be accurate 
when romance tells more effectively than truth. 
And conversely, because the French when beaten 
fight badly, therefore they will fight badly when 
victorious ; and because, in their wounded vanity, 
they hide defeat in lyrical phrases, therefore in 
their gratified pride they are sure to indulge in lying 
bombast. Everybody in fact is, likea Teuton, to be 


always true to one and the same character. The 


Teuton, whether German, or English, or American, 
is always pretty much the same man, does his duty 
gravely and without chatter, fights as hard when 
beaten as successful, and with his day’s work cut 
out for him, does not care two straws whether he 
has been beaten elsewhere or not. Englishmen have 
fought magnificently in retreat, as witness Co- 
runna ; and we have not the least doubt. that if Von 
Moltke’s hosts were whittled away to a battalion, 
that battalion would charge as one baitalion charged 
at Amiens, “‘asif it were on parade ;” and the last 
surviving officer would be obeyed as if he would 
summon the whole military hierarchy to his sup- 
port. English admiration of that kind of conduct 
is well justified, and is in itself rather a splendid 
traitin the national character, but it is none the 
less stupid to be unable to perceive that there are 
other characters in the world—men who are not 
always alike, soldiers who require stimulants other 
than beef and beer, who must have hope, and con- 
fidence, and excitement, before what isin then can 
come out. The truth is that the French are before 
all things an imaginative people; that their weak- 
ness, as their strength, is sentiment; and that till 
their imagination has been fired, or their sentiment 
fairly roused, they are no more good fighters than 
the English are till it is their duty to fight. Their 
sentiment has been roused to flerce vigor by what 
they think the harshness with which they have been 
treated, by the insults lavished upon men whom 
they obey, and by the demand that they should 
desert fellow-citizens in misfortune. They have, 
therefore, filled up the armies, and now suddenly a 
hope of victory has stirred the imagination without 
which their courage sinks like the courage of an 
Englishman without food, and the French 

have become armies of soldiers again. {f suddenly 
defeated once more their courage may sink again ; 
but if not, the war is ,but just begun, for army after 
army will rise in France as brave and deter- 
mined and enduring as the Germans, inferior to 
them only in the training of their officers, and far 
superior to them in numbers. Should the Germans 
begin to retreat, all France will hurl itself upon 


them. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| Literature and Art. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— The trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy have 
issued an appeal to the graduates of the academy to 
contribute funds for the erection of a new building 
to take the place of the one burnt Sunday, Decem- 

_ber 18. The jowest estimated cost of the new build- 
ing is $50,00& The funds of the institution amount 
to but $120,000. To spend half of this for a new 
house would seriously cripple the school; hence the 
appeal. Phillips Exeter is one of the most useful and 
honorable institutions in the country. Its misfor- 
tune ought to be the occasion of a more liberal en- 
dowment as well as a new house. 


— Boys in Belgium have for the past two years 
enjoyed the privilege of riding to schools on certain 
trains at‘a greatly reduced price. A recent decision 
of the Government has extended the privilege to 
express trains. The consequence is that well-to-do 
people in villages are now sending their sons to the 
middle class schools in the large towns. 


— In compliance with the act of the Massichu- 
setts Legislature to provide for free instruction in 
mechanical and industrial drawing, Boston has begun 
the work by providing accommodations at the Insti- 
tute of Technology for about six hundred students, 
who are now under instruction four evenings in 
each week. Hundreds of applicants have been 
turned away for want of accommodation. 


— Senator Harlan’s plan for the blishment 
of a free university in the District of Columbia pro- 
poses a Normal college for the training of teachers 
for the public schools; a college for instruction in 
the higher grades of classical and mathematical 
learning; a college of medicine and surgery; & col- 
lege of law; a polytechnic college embracing schools 
of civil and topographical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, mining and metallurgy, applied chem- 
istry and physics, architecture and agriculture; and 
a college of Fine Arts, including schools of design 
and music. 


— What you teach a boy of Latin and Greek may 
be good; but these things are with him but a little 
time of each day of his after life. What you teach 
him of direct moral precepts may be very good seed; 
it may grow up, especially if it have sufficient mois- 
ture from experience; but then, again, a man is not 
doing obvious right or wrong all the day long. 
What you teach him of any bread-getting art may 
be of some import to him as to the quantity and 
quality of bread he will get; but he is not always 
with his art. With himself he is always. How im- 
portant then it is whether you have given him a 
happy or a morbid turn of mind; whether the cur- 
rent of his life is aclear, wholesome stream, or bitter 
as Marah. The education to happiness is a possible 
thing—not to a happiness supposed to rest upon en- 
joyment of any kind, but to one built upon content 
and resignation. This is the best part of philosophy. 
This enters into the “‘wisdom” spoken of in the 
Boriptures. Now it can be taught. The converse is 
taught every day, and all day long. | 


—The world’s progress is the outgrowth of edu- 
vated mind, and in material things, the larger share 
of it has come from the practical classes. Now, a 
great interest like this, so essential to the prosperity 
of a State, cannot be safely left to private enter- 
prise, or to the laws of trade. The law of supply 
and demand has no application in the matter of 
popular elementary education, because, in point of 
fact, the:demand for the means of education is in 
inverse ratio to the supply; in other words, the less 
the supply, the less the demand; and so for the effi- 
ciency of private enterprise for the education of the 
masses, it is too irregular in its action, too costly in 
its methods, and too inadequate in its means. Pri- 
vate enterprise never did, and never can, educate a 
whole people. 

—The Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, has been 
highly successful in securing endowments. The first 
step dates with the incorporation of the institution, 
a year and a half ago, when some twenty thousand 
dollars were secured. Lately, to this sum more than 
fifty thousand dollars have been added. The acad- 
emy is particularly fortunate in being located in the 
central part of Brooklyn, in the midst of a com- 
munity especially noted for culture, wealth, and 
public spirit. Pupils of both sexes attend all grades, 
from the primary to the collegiate, and the experi- 
ence of the trustees and teachers is decidedly in 
favor of such co-education. , ‘ 


—Speaking of national education in connection 
with Mr. Hoar’s bill, Every Saturday asks, ‘‘ Would 
‘we have education compulsory?’ and answers, 
““We would have the public educated at all events, 
call the process what you will. Can private rights 
be sequestered to any extent—property be taken 
and lives sacrificed—for the public good, and yet the 
government be not at liberty to expel ignorance 
from the minds it is hurting, even for the sake of 
the salvdtion of the country? They have never so 
understood it in the home of the Puritans. Educa- 
tion has always been compulsory in Massachusetts, 
where the towns are compelled to provide schools 
and school officers, and parents and others having 
charge of children, are obliged, under suitable pen- 
alfies, to see that they have a certain amount of 
of schooling. Will any Massachusetts man hesitate 
to compare the fruits of this system with the state 
of things where compulsory education is regarded as 
something to be dreaded. Look at the statistics of 
illiterate children—another nam@ for the statisticsjof 
vagrancy, Vice, and crime—embraced in the recent 
report of the Commissioner of Education. Nearly 
3000 children leading idle or dissolute livesin San 
Francisco; 50,000 children in Wisconsin growing up 
in ignorance; 75,000 in Pennsylvania, 20,000 of them 
in Philadelphia, and in New York city, so little 
really known about the matter that the estimates of 
the number of ignorant children range from 20,000 
to 60,000! Do we need, after perusing such repre- 


sentative figures, te study the condition of the 


Southern States, with their beclouded masses of 
blacks and poor whites, to see where the future 
danger of this country is coming from, or to get in- 
centives for instant endeavors to avert it ?’’ e 


—The national schools of Ireland gain ground 
in spite of the hostility of the priests. The past year 
saw an increase of 621 in their number, and nearly 
24,000 in their number of pupils. In 1,133 schools 
taught exclusively by Protestants, there were 29,768 
Catholic pupils, and 121,270 Protestant pupils. In 
2,610 schools taught exclusively by Catholics the at- 
tendance was 25,078 Protestant pupils, and 361,879 
Catholics. In the 120 schools employing both Cath- 
olic and Protestant teachers there were 14,252 Prot- 
estant, and 12,970 Catholic children. 


—From the answers returned by employers of 
labor, and others, to the circular questions sent out 
by the Bureau of Education, it appears that the 
worth of acommon school education to the common 
laboring man is universally' conceded, except by 
some few employers of colored laborers. The in- 
crease of wages he will receive on account of his 
knowledge is put at various figures, averaging near 
25 per cent. This increase of value arises from his 
being more readily instructed in the duties of his 
work, needing less supervision, working to better 
advantage, and, therefore, producing more in a 
given time,and from his being iess liable than the 
more ignorant laborer to join in unreasonable 
strikes. Besides heis more sober and industrions, 
and less liable to become a burden to the commé¢n- 
wealth through poverty or crime. | 


—That a knowledge of the sciences, underlying 
an occupation greatly increases the value of a laborer 
is conceeded without exception. It does this by 
enabling him to avoid dangers to which ignorant 
men are exposed; by enabling him to detect and 
remedy difficulties which otherwise would cause ex- 
pense or delay ; by enabling him to discover shorter 
and simpler methods of working, thereby increasing 
his powers of production; by stimulating his facul- 
ties of contrivance, so that he adjusts and modifies 
the tools or machines which he uses, or invents 
simpler and better ones, thus increasing the wealth- 
producing power, not only of himself, but of his 
fellow-laborers. In this direction, it is estimated 
that his average value is increased 100 per cent., 
while in certain exceptional cases his gain is incal- 
culable. 


BOOKS. 


P a Preparati ist. - 

Divinity, Oxford. Boston: Gould & Lincoin. 1879. 
The object proposed is to show that beyond mere 
predictions there is throughout the Old Testament a 
preparation for and anticipation of Christ, and thus 
& supernatural element running through the whole. 
It is God manifesting his Presence with the purpose 
of giving to man the true religion, as could not be 
possible in any other way. The prophets labored 
for all mankind and not only for Israel. The claim 
for the Scriptures that they are of God, growing out 
of the successive illuminations of his servants is well 
and strongly put; it is, however, singular that in 
such connection we are told that it is a painful ne- 
cessity to be obliged in one sense to treat the Bible 
as an ordinary book and subject it to exactly the 
same tests as any other document. It is the will of 
God that his Oracles should be thus tested, and there 
is glory both in the work of testing and in the result, 
and it is about time for us to have done with this 
association of pain with doing a natural and delight- 
ful duty left in our hands by Providence. Anything 
but painful must it have been for Dr. Smith to show 
up the utter hollowness of destructive German crit- 
icism on the Old Testament books as he has done sq 
well by throwing their vagaries into 2 position to 
shame one another out of face. He makes a very 
clear analysis of the prophetic office in its various 
phases. The distinctions between seer and prophet 
which he makes are well taken, and in general hb 
whole historical examination of God’s approaches to 
the chosen people, through various agents, with va- 
rying functions and degrees of influence, will be 
found not only interesting, but very helpful to many 
who puzzle themselves with the difficulty of bring- 
ing into one category as servants of God and mouth- 
pieces of divine truth such characters as Moses, 
Samson, Deborah, Jeptha, Samuel, Gad, Nathan and 
the later prophets. The book is well worthy of it 
place in the series of the Bampton Foundation. 
Extended notes may be found at the close on the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, on Buddhism as a religion desti- 
tute of historical credibility, and on the Nature of 


Inspiration. 
By HARRIET 


berts Brothers. 1871. 


This book, if we may trust the newspaper lettet- 
writers, has greatly stirred the literary circles of 
Boston, though precisely for what reason, we have 
failed to discover aftera rather careful perusal ¢f 
the contents of the volume. <Aspendale is certainly 
very clever. It contains many just and admirable 
criticisms of books and theories. Through all the 
pages there breathes a fresh and stimulating atmas- 
phere of thought. The local coloring is extremey 
truthful, and if there had not been one word regari- 
ing New England in the book, the characte 
with which it deals and the scenery which it} 
so happily describes, would sufficiently indicate 
its origin. But the unsatisfactory feature of 
Aspendale lies in its inadequate frame-work, and 
the volatile nature of its material. Two New 
England women tired of the close air and exhaust- 
ing demands of city life, domestieate themselves in 
or rather neara country village, and are soon sur- 
rounded by a pleasant circle of unwontedly intel- 
ligent friends. The conversations growing out of 
this situation form the body of the volume. Now 
we are unable to escape the conviction that the 
author has not succeeded in creating the degree of 
interest in her personages which would make one 
respect their opinions for their own individual 
sakes, and that she has equally failed in giving such 
prominence, completeness and large relief to the 


W. PRESTON. Boston: 


manent attention which they rightly merit. We 
say this regretfully, because A spendale is suggestive 
of far greater things. It reveals a wealth of culture, 
asubtility of insight, a delicacy and finish of style, 
and witha] such democratic fervor, such clear appre- 
hensions of the real import of the American idea, 
that despite its manifest short-comings our liter- 
ature could not afford to have missed it. 

Perhaps it is this latent element of power, which 
has caused the rippling of the literary calm of Bos-, 
ton. There is, indeed, an attack upon Dr. Holmes’ 
Brahmin theory, which may have been the provok- 
ing cause. The attack is not only bold, but most 
masterly conducted, and the doctrine of thrge-story 
houses and triple-ply ancestry is canvassed by the 
light of nature and of facts is a way most delight- 
ful toa logical mind. It is in the fine democratic 
instinct, which this portion of Aspendale @iscloses, 
that we find especial satisfaction, for in this direc 
tion, we are more and more convinced, is the open- 
ing pathway of our future literature. Thus far we 
have had a ‘“ culture’”’ school and a “‘blood-will- 
tell” school of writing; but savingin Walt Whit- 
man and his friend and disciple, O’Connor, there 
has appeared no author of sympathetic grasp, and 
genuine intellectual force, capable of interpreting 
the great common life of America, of unfolding its 
possibilities and giving a directing force to the 
future. We need a leader in literature to do here, 
what Victor Hugo, in his best work, had done for 
France. A large and illuminating enthusiasm, a 
genius which shall at once lead and create,—broadly 
humanitarian in purpose—with nothing of that silly 
cant and cackle which has made that deep-meaning 
word almost offensive—this & what our epoch most 
ardently calls for. If as it seems to us the author 
of Aspendale recognizes the necessity of such a 
school of the future, and seeks to give it shape and 
voice, we trust that she may not halt idly after her 
first book, but will rather make this only a prelude 
to aliterary career, which cannot fail of an honor- 
able and high success. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Can and Can't Series. (New York: Leavitt 
& Allen Brothers.) The title page of each of these 
three volumes bears a rather unsatisfactory state- 
ment to the effect that it is by the author of the 
other two, and consequently we are unable to say 
by whom the series is written. At all events the 
books are very pretty in their external and internal 
appearance, and we find the stories which they con- 
tain well told and entertaining. J Can, the first of 
the: series, tells about an American boy, who gets 
into no end of scrapes during his school and college 
days, and finally becomes a Missionary. The second 
volume of the series tells how Nelly was always say- 
ing ‘‘I can’t,’’ and how she found’ out that she had 
to, {and on the whole did it very well. Her story 
occupies the first half of the volume, the remainder 
being entitled No Matter, and telling how alittle 
girl learned that some things were of more conse- 
quence than she at first supposed. Ill Try is more 
on the usual model of stories of its class than are 
those which we have just noticed. Daisy is the per- 
son who “‘tries’’ and succeeds, and although her 
character threatens at the) beginning to be a trifle 
‘goody,’ she has adventures enough to make her 
story a fit companion for the others of the series. 
The principal characters in these books are brothers 
and sisters, so that while each story is distinct, all 
are nevertheless in a degree connected, and the 
reader has the constant pleasure of meeting old’ 
friends. | 


How Could He Escape? By Julia McNair 
Wright. (New Yoik : National Temperance 
Society.) We seldom begin to read what purports 
to be a temperance tale without expecting to find 
something based upon ideas more or less false or ex- 
aggerated. The book before us formed no excep- 
tion to the rule, but our anticipations were not justi- 
fied, for the story is an admirable exposition of the 
dangers which beset a man,—and we have known 
such men,—whose brain is so.constituted that a very 
small quantity of liquor makes him a maniac. The 
difficulty is that the case is an extreme one, and not 
one individual in a thousand can be persuaded that 
he is in danger of the terrible fate which befel the 
hero or rather the victim, whose story is here told. 
The preface says that ‘“‘ Those who read may rest. 
assured that they are not perusing a romance of 
what alcoholic drinks may do, but a careful narra- 
tive of what they have done,’’ and surely when 
human nature becomes what it ought to be, man- 
kind will give up luxuries which, while they may 
be comparatively harmless to the many, are certain 
destruction to the few. 

Prudy Keeping House. By Sophie May. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.) Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series 
has, we believe, many admirers among the children, 
and especially among the little girls, which is quite 
as it should be, fora woman naturally writes best 
about what she understands best, and the author of 
Little Prudy’s (we congratulate her on not having 
spelled it with an te,) has made an excellent use of 
her memory and of her powers of observation. 
Prudy has already many friends and her housekeep- 
ing trials and joys will win her many more. 


The Chaplain with the Children. By B. R. P. 
(New York: W. R. Palmer, Jr.) The author, who 
has been for some years Chapin of the Massachu- 
setts State Industrial School, at Lancaster, has here 
brought together a number of stories such as may 
be successfully introduced as illustrations in ad- 
dresses to children. Those, however, who purpose 
using them, should read the introduction, wherein 
they are warned against the fallacy of attempting to 
palm off second-hand materials upon youthful au- 
diences, under the impression that stories, and sto- 
ries alone are acceptable asa means of imparting 
truth to immature minds. 


The Pitcher of Cool Water. (New York:— 
National Temperance Society.) A series of bright 
stories is here covered in a little volume with a 
strong cold-water moral. They will make pleasant 
reading for children, and stimulate their young 


| opinions themselves, as will secure them that per- | 


minds without intoxication. | 


Morning and Evening Exercises, is a selection 
from the published and unpublished writings of 
Henry Ward Beecher, edited by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, and published by Harper Brothers of this 
city. Mr. Abbott says in his preface: ‘I have em- 
braced in this volume a wider range of topics than 
is usually embraced in devotional literature. Noth- 
ing has been inserted for its beauty of expression or 
for its value as a statement or defense of doctrine; 
but nothing has been omitted as inappropriate to 
such a work which could help the Christian in his 
warfare with the world, and in his daily walk with 
God.” In its topical arrangements, and in its typo- 
graphical features the book is very admirable. 

The Advertiser's Hand Book, issued by 8. M. 
Pettengill & Co. of this city is of substantial value to 
the business community. It furnishes a complete 
list of American periodicals by counties. Also lista 
of daily newspapers, and the religious and agricul- 
turdl periodicals. The publishers have very wisely 
given the statistics of population in the various 
towns and cities, and they have quite as wisely ab- 
stained from setting forth statements of compara- 
tive circulation. 

The Phrenological Journal and Packard's 
Monthly. (New York: 8S. R. Wells.) We have here 
two volumes of this publication, bound together in 
@ handsome book, and containing a very large 
amount of interesting and practical, if not perfectly 
accurate and scientific information. Phrenology, 
like other branches of science, is fortunate or un- 
fortunate in having its enemies as well as its friends, 
and on either side learned men are to be found. 
While, therefore we receive the more elaborate 
statements of its votaries with some degree of 
allowance, we admit, and we believe that the bitter- 
est of its honest enemies do the same, that there is 
@ great deal in it. The Jowrnal, as the acknowl- 
edged official organ of Phrenology in America, is 
entitled to and deserves, appreciative readers and 
many of them. 

Sink or Swim. By Horatio Alger, Jr. (Boston: 
Loring.) This is the second of the Luck and Pluck 
series, designed to show the power of a manly spirit 
in a boy struggling with difficulties. It is very read- 
able and of good tendencies, without, however, any 
specific religious cliaracter. 
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We have also received curvent numbers of the foll 
lications : 


Eclectic Engineering—The American Agriculturist—The American 
Ohemist.—_New York. Good Words—The Old Franklin Almanac— 
The Sunday Magazime—Good Words for the Young—Oliver Optic’s 
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NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from RooT & CADY, 6&7 Washington Street, | 

Chicago, the following publications: 

Que Vive Galop. By W.GANZ. $1. Youth’s Musical Friend. Nos. 
1,7,and 12. Acollection of Melodies for beginners. 
by FR. BAUER. Each®0cts. Me Schottisch. By 
H. 40 cts. Opera Pearts—Fantasies. By C. BRUN- 
NER. 80 cts. Grandmother's Cot. BY ARTHUR BAKER. cts. 
Sit Down: Beside Me, Nannie. By FRANK HOWARD. 90 cts" 
Where Are You Going? By FRANK HOWARR, Sects. Kitty 
MeCree O’Fossel. By J. P. WEBSTER. 4 off, Little Maggie 
May. By HARRIS. 35cts. Mother’s Room. ByJ.R. MURRAY. 
35 cts. Holy Mother Guide his Footsteps. By W. V. WALLACE. 
Take Me from My Little Bod. By A.W. HAVENS. Wcta 
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GREATER THAN KNOWLEDGE. 


NE of the noblest impulses of the soul is that 
which impels it to seek the truth. Know- 
ledge, of things material or spiritual, is the great 
prize for which the highest strive. Christ is called 
“the light of the world,” and light is that which 


be kind,” to “envy not,” to “seek not her own,” 
this finds it objects on earth as well as in Heaven. 
The soul that loves its brother-man does as God 
does, and grows toward love of Him. 

Here is the common principle where all may 
meet. Here is the resource of the soul, when the 
wings of thought fail. And here is that which 
more surely reveals truth than thought does. 
He who holds fast to love shall not be lost, nor 
miss the truth at last. 


THE EUROPEAN STRUGGLE. 


T* is evident that the war between France and 
Germany is to be fought out literally to the 
bitter end. We see not the slightest hope of peace, 
until either France shall lie conpletely subdued 
and at the mercy of Germany, or the last German 
soldier shall be driven across the French frontier. 
To our view the former event is by far the most 
probable. 

It is easy to understand the feeling which ani- 
mates France to fight desperately on. Any high- 
spirited people suffering actual invasion, and 
threatened with injury to the national integrity, 
is nerved to strength of will wholly unconnected 
with the original cause of conflict. So the South- 
ern Confederacy, in its latter days, displayed a 
united energy and untiring courage simply mar- 
velous, and wholly beyond what mere rational 
consideration could have produced. This instinct, 
if such it may be called, which inspires men to do 
for their country what one would do for his own 
fire-side,—to resist to the death, reason or u"“eason 
—has in it a kindof nobility which must command 
admiration and adegreeof sympathy. Its practical 
fruits are often a mere waste of blood. Yet until 
the end is actually reached, no one can say with 
certainty that the expenditure is a waste, for it 
may prove to be the price of victory. Though sto 
us the cause of France appears a lost one, though 
to our judgment it may seem that she would do 
well to yield to what is inevitable,—yet in calling 
her prolonged resistance blind, we cannot help 


leads men into knowlege. One of the ngblest | partly honoring it. 


spectacles that all human history shows, is the 
struggle of men for true knowledge. The spectacle 
is often a tragical one, where a man or a genera- 
tion, leaving a low belief and unable to reach a 


And for what is Germany still fighting? That 
question is less easy to answer. A German would 
say “To secure a sufficient guarantee against 
another such war hereafter.” In other words, to 


higher one, falls into the gulf of blank skepticism. |so strengthen Germany and enfeeble France by 
At other times the scene ends in the luster of vic-| the transfer of territory, that the latter cannot 


_ tory, as when we see Socrates meeting death in| again wantonly assail the former. The plea is not 


calm confidence, or Luther rising from agonized | without a strong show of reason. If a manassails 
confliet to lead a vast host into the light. The| me without provocaction,I havea right to guard at 
alternation of defeat and victory, of progress and | his expense against a repetition of the attack. 
logs, lends the most thrilling interest: to the story | And it cannot be denied that France was the 


of the human mind. 

There never was a time when the universal effort 
and struggle for knowledge was more intense than 
now. The mind of all Christendom is in a ferment 
about the greatest problems of the universe. The 
most opposite tendencies exist, each led by earnest 
champions, toa great extent in pronounced and 
violent opposition to one another. And among 


assailant in the present war; and still more, has 
for hundreds of years kept up a series of attacks 
on her Northern neighbor, When then the Germans 
say, “We will put an end to this, we will push back 
your frontier line till we shut you in behind the 
Vosges mountains,” there is undoubtedly a kind 
of justice in their purpose. But is there in it the 
highest justice—is there wisdom—is theremagnani- 


these different tendencies stand a vast multitude, |mity ? The world is hoping for a better era than 


uncertain and perplexed, inclining this way or 
that, longing for peace but longing more for truth 
This is the great drama of our time, this is the 
sublime contest that makes the age heroic. 

To every earnest soul that in any degree shares 
in this agitation, there must come times of deep 
depression at the seeming unattainableness of 
truth. The mind falls back discouraged and 
almost hopeless from beating against its bars. 
Why, it asks, do the best guides differ? Why do 
the Bible and human feeling and natural science 
seem sometimes to contradict one another ? What 
basis is there on which we can rest with utter se- 
curity? Knowledge of the truth seems forever to 
baffle us. 

To this mood there address themselves certain 

words of the Apostle Paul. He,if any man, re- 
joiced in the assurance of having found the truth. 
The surest confidence of belief pervades all his 
writings. He expresses his belief, sometimes in 
highly intellectual forms, with an earnestness 
‘born of profound conviction. And we feel that 
he had somehow attained a height where his vis- 
ion was clear. But,—“ We know in part,” says 
Paul. “If there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away.” He likens his own present knowledge to 
that of a child, one day to be put aside fora 
higher wisdom. Even he, the inspired Apostle, 
sees but “ through a glass.” And in direct contrast 
with this imperfection of all knowledge, he tells us 
that Love never faileth! Love, which a child can 
understand,—Love, which a fool can practise— 
Love, whose opportunites lie all about us, nay 
force themselves on our path,—Love is greater 
than knowledge! This opens itself to the weary, 
heart-sick thinker,and gives him better than he 
has sought. This envelopes man, upholds him, 
feeds him, as the earth and air neces his mortal 
frame. 

Knowledge is less than Love, says the Apostle, 
for human knowledge at its highest is but igno- 
rance which Heaven’s teaching will displace ; but 
Love’s essence is the same on earth and in Heaven. 
Faith is less than Love, for Faith is®ut the means 
‘through which we lay hold on God, and Love is 
God’s own nature. Hope is less than Love, for 
Hope looks forward to what is not yet, and Love 
takes hold of the infinite present. 

This, the highest grace, is not here distinguished 
as whether toward God orman. It acts toward 

both, and only with greater intensity toward God 
as He is the worthier of it. Bunt this supreme vir- 
tue, whose characteristics are to’ suffer long and 


the past or the present. The spirit of concord 
among nations is looked for; the working classes, 
slowly coming into power everywhere, already 
raise their voices against the old war-spirit; a 
nobler public sentiment is growing up, demanding 
higher forms of justice than the appeal to brute 
force. Is it well for Germany, at such a time, to 
secure her safety in the old way, by weakening 
her neighbor? Would it not be wiser, as well as 
nobler,t o trust to her own strength, now so mag- 
nificently shown; to set France a great example 
of forbearance ; and lay the foundation of a gene- 
rous friendship instead of strengthening the old 
bitter feud? Were Germany, victorious now, to 
leave France undespoiled of territory, she is strong 
enough in her own resources and her new unity to 
fear no attack for many years to come. Would 
she be made more secure, for the indefinite future, 

by a present gain of territory at the cost of intensi- 
fied hate implanted in France; or by forbearing 
the material gain and leaving that forbearance as 
a foundation for honorable and generous friend- 
ship ? 

It may be said that such ideas are Utopian. The 
animus of France in bringing on this war may be 
specified as a proof that it is not yet safe to trust to 
the magnanimity of peoples. At this very point we 
take issue. The French people did show the old 
spirit of barbarism in assailing Germany. But 
because we believe Germany morally superior to 
France ; because we look to her with hope as the 
leader of European civilization; therefore do we 
look to her to initiate a nobler international policy 
than her rival has upheld. If her newly-gained 
predominance is to have any moral signifiance, we 
have a right to expect that she will go beyond the 
ideas which have thus far prevailed. Nor would 
forbearance toward France be Quixotic, for France 
herself, if she is to rise again in the scale of na- 
tions, must rise by treading under foot the evil 


wrought her present wreck. We believe that 
Germany, by respecting the territorial integrity 
of France, would strengthen herself better than 
in any other way. We are confident that in so 
doing she would bring out of this terrible wara 
gain which would go far to compensate for the 
misery it has inflicted. | 

Is such an event hopeless? We do not pronounce 
it so, in saying that the war must be fought out to 
the bitter end. It is evident indeed that the 
Germans will not hold their hands until they have 
the power to — the severest terms. Their 


only gives his conscience a chance of being heard. 


traditions of selfishness and ambition that have|.. 


| committal to the achievement of capturing Paris, 
the defiant attitude ef France, the longing for a 
triumph too complete for question or cavil,—these 
alone would probably hold them to the struggle. 
That there is, further, a definite and fixed purpose 
in the Prussian cabinet to compel the surrender of 
Alsace and Lorraine, seems very probable. It 
appears but too likely that the German nation 
will sustain them in this. Yet there is among the 
people a sentiment of opposition which finds some 
voice, and doubtless as yet only partial voice. 
That such a sentiment may grow until it is strong 
enough to constrain the king, is our earnest 
hope. 

No words can exaggerate the misery which the 
war has caused and is causing. Yet when we 
hear appeals to the combatants to stop, simply 
because war is horrible, we are reminded of the 
like appeals so freely lavished on North and South 
during our civil war. Stronger then on both sides 
than horror or pity, was the stern sense that “ the 
thing must go through ”—that there could be no 
peace until a final decision was reached by the 
sword. A likesentiment now inspires France and 
Prussia. War is bad enough, but it is utterly and 
wholly bad unless it settles something In this case, 
it must settle, for a good while to come, the 
liability of Germany to French attack. If in 
addition it establishes in the use made of victory, 
a nobler precedent for national relations than 
those which have kindled wars since the beginning 
of time, we shall have seen good come out of evil. 
If Germany proves completely victorious, she 
will have an opportunity to make her headship of 
Europe an infinite blessing, and to inaugurate it 
by an act of moderation which would fitly herald 
anew era among nations. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


HERE prevails, amongst certain Eastern na- 
tions,a custom connected with the advent of 
the New Year which is happily suggestive*to their 
more enlightened and, nominally, Christian breth- 
ren of the “ Western seas.” Three days before the 
termination of the twelfth month a curious and un- 
mistakable change comes over the entire popu- 
lation. The lazy sluggard for once discards his 
sloth, the business man redoubles his efforts; 
crowds beseige the shops of dealers in second 
hand ciothes, jewelry, and porcelain; everybody 
seems to have a good deal of business to do and 
to be intent on doing it. The indolent air usually 
pervading all Asiatic transactions has given way 
to a busy, industrious manner worthy of the most 
go-ahead section of a New England State. The 
changeis so thorough and universal that it ap- 
pears comic to those unfamiliar with the peoples 
which undergo it. It arises from a motive that 
might advantageously find place amongst those 
impelling our own observance of the yearly holi- 
day. 
“Pay the year’s debts before the year expires ” 
is the dictum, handed down from a remote antiq- 
uity,;which impels nearly four hundred millions 
of human beings to strain every nerve toward 
obeying it. Of its general soundness as a business 
maxim a good deal might be said: but we may 
safely leave business men to insist upon its value 
in that sense. Rather would we take “the debts 
of the year ” to comprehend that vast yet unfilled 
range of obligation, the items in which every 
man’s conscience but too readily indicates—if he 


Money is not the only thing we may owe—and alas 

neglect with shameless effrontery to pay—our fel- 
low man. Few amongst us can say that he owes no 
charity, no forbearance, no apology for hasty 
words or unkind thoughts, no unaccomplished 
good or thoughtful deed to those around him. 
With some a cold repulse to charitable agents 
may have left them heavily indebted, not merely 
to their fellow creatures, but to one greater who 
has expressly said that “Whatever ye do unto 
these little ones ye do also unto me.” With others 
again an ill-considered speech has left the speaker 
owing much to those aggrieved—and what is most 
provoking, perfectly conscious of the fact. An- 
other has promised his good offices to some less 
fortunate friend and, thanks to a habit of procras- 
tination, has omitted to usethem. Yet another 
has “ madeup his mind” to do something for so 
and so, but lets week after week slip away, satis- 
fied with the promise he makes to himself of 
“some day” doing it. The list of indebtedness is 
indeed fearful. With some the burden is com- 
paratively light, with others it is so heavy that it 
seems as if the score could never be cleared off. 
Some are merely forgetful, others choose to go 
morally in debt to their neighbors. And, by the 
way, a great many of those most punctual in pay- 
ing their money accounts, have the longest col- 
umns of itemsagainst them in the moral ledger. 
fe each and all of these we say, “Pay the year’s 

ebts as the year expires.” 

Those who, in the countries we refer to, neglect, 
or are unable, to satisfy all creditors, are disgraced 
men. Misfortune has, of course, its privileges, 
but its victim 1s pitied because he cannot get a 
fair start with the New Year. If we extend this 
feeling to our own consciences we all have done a 
good deal toward clearing offjthe load of accumu- 
lated obligations. When we once begin to feel 
seriously uneasy because we have not satisfied 
some of the claims, whose validity there is no dis- 
puting, we have taken the first step. Some people, 
however, get as far as this but never succeed in 


shortcomings, but somehow or other, they never 
find “ time,” or “ money,” or “opportunity,” (all of 
which means “ determination”) to acquit them- 
selves. Theswift months passon. Winter gives 
way to Spring and Spring ripens into Summer, but 
nothing is done. And so another New Year’s day 
comes round and another year’s debts are added 
to those before. Gathering size and substance 
like the snowball, the load increases as time rolls 


then despair—to which that of the unhappy de- 
faulters, to whom we have alluded, is mere child’s 
play—despair of ever clearing it off is apt to seize 
the culprit. The grim prisons and horrible torture 
chambers of Eastern Asia await the one. Remorse, 
for wasted time and opportunities, the other. And, 
of the two, the latter is more heavily punished 
than the former. 

But even to those hitherto careless, we may re- 
peat the pagan saying, and urge them to give it a 
Christian interpretation. When that shall be done 
by all: When nations as well as individuals pay 
their debts—the real “debts of honor ”—to their 
kind, as every New Year’s eve reminds them that 
another twelve months have passed away, wars 
will cease and Christianity willflourish. Though 
many an anniyersary may have to happen before 
this be achieved, we may believe that it is possible 
In wishing every reader “ A Happy New Year,” we 
couple with the wish our best hope that they have 
“paid the year’s debts before the year expired.” 


THE ATONEMENT AND CuHrist.—There is a set 
of religious phrases, such as Faith in the Atone- 
ment,—in the merits of the Redeemer,—in the work 
of Christ, and the like; dear by association to 
many Christians, yet in themselves adapted to 
obscure and woaken the simplicity and power of 
Christianity. For them all we should like to sub- 
stitute “ Faith in Christ.” That expression is 
perfectly simple. Hardly a child needs to be told 
what it is to have faith and trust in a person. But 
faith in the Atonement asa past transaction ; in 
a Saviour’s merits as literally transferred to our 


the redeeming work asa sort of finished negotia- 
tion between Father and Son,—these ideas perplex 
the mind with abstractions. The soul in its in- 
tenser moods craves something simpler, more 
direet and personal than these. Present to it 
just Christ himself in his divine perfection and 
love, and it is satisfied. Dwell on his suffering 
and death, not to rest in them as things past, but 
as revealing him as he is nowand ever the strength 
and tenderness with which he sought and seeks 
us. Say to the penitent soul, not “ Behold your 
salvation.” but “ Behold your Saviour.” 

Not only is this manner of presentation simpler 
and more intelligible, but it has far more effect on 
the moral feeling and character. Faith in the 
Atonement, as a completed transaction may give 
the soul a sense of security. But it is the sight of 
Christ himself, the feeling of his presence, the 
resting of our souls on his, that inspires us with 
love and ardor. The best assurance even of for- 
giveness is in the vivid consciousness of Christ’s 
own nature ; and in this consciousness is the high- 
est aid to holiness. The Atonement, we mean the 
fact, not mere theories about it—is a great reality. 
But the greatest reality, the centre of Christian 
life, is Christ Jesus himself. Our very forms of 


special gifts or works. 


THe EAsTERN War-CLoupD.—As we write, the 
fate of the proposed conference at London on the 
Eastern question seems in doubt. The telegraph 
announces in vague terms that it has been post- 
poned, but whether there is to be but a brief de- 
lay or the entire abandonment of the conference, 
does not appear. The rock on which it threatened 
to split was a formidable one. France declined to 
participate unless her present government was 
first recognized by the other powers. We do not 
see how she could with any self-respect do oth- 
erwise. As her demand was not conceded, 
one of the parties to the original treaty of 
1856 would have been unrepresented; so that 
it could not have been reconstructed with 
justice, or with security for the permanence 
of the new arrangement. The diplomatists 
may have found a way out of the difficulty 
before this reaches our readers. But in any 
case, the situation is a delicate and dangerous 
one. The English press comment with great dis- 
satisfaction on the attitude of Russia toward the 
Conference. Gortschakoff’s first note, announc- 
ing in effect that Russia held herself free from 
the obnoxious stipulation, has never been with- 
drawn or substantially modified. Though agree- 
ing to a conference, Russia seems to have asserted 
beforehand as a right, the release which she was 
bound to ask as a concession. To negotiate over 
a treaty which one party in advance declines to 
comply with, is not avery dignified business, to 
say the least. The gain to the cause of public 
order by laying#he matter before a conference, 
seems more a show than a reality. 

We think that Russia’s conduct thus far indi- 


gain her ends, and a very small regard for good 
faith. She has chosen her time well, and seems 
likely to carry off her prize with little difficulty, 
unless England is willing to fight. But is Eng- 
land beund by honor or duty to fight? Itis one 
thing to say that Russia is in the wrong, and quite 


getting further. They are quite conscious of their 


‘another to assert that it is England’s business to 


onward, until it becomes a fearful mass. And 


account like a creditina merchant’s ledger ; in. 


speech should present Him, rather than any of his 


cates a very deliberate and settled purpose to — 
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resist her by force. The fact that a compact has 
been violated, and wrongfully, stands by itself. 
Then comes the wholly separate question, wheth- 
er the injured parties, or any of them, shail try 
to enforce it. If the real interest of England and 
of Europe be likely to suffer more from an Eastern 
war than it gained, we see nothing dishonorable in 
England’s remaining at peace. Why should a na- 
tion any more than a man, feel obliged to fight 
whenever it has receiveda wrong? If the matter 


is not in itself worth gomg to war about, and it is 
hard to believe that a second Crimean war would 


be of any use to the world —let England record 
her solemn protest against Russia’s infraction of 
justice, and leave the righting of it to time. 

In point of fact, circumstances combine most 
unfortunately to irritate English feeling. On the 
one handthe nation feels itself snubbed by Rus- 
sia, and very unfairly. Then, the sudde wth 
of German power evidently excites great ufeasi- 
ness in England. The feeling may not be alto- 
gether honorable ; but it finds a good deal of ex~ 
cuse in an arrogance which is unpleasantly mani- 
fest on the part of Germany. The menace to 
Luxemburg is one instance of this, and the sink- 
ing of the English ships at Rouen is another. The 
whole tone of the German press has been one of 
suspicion and dislike toward England from 
the beginning of the war. In addition to 
these things, is the exasperating consciousness 
- that either a general inertness or the parsimony 
of recent Administrations has made the military 
resources of the country quite inadequate to the 
necessities of a sudden war. To these provoca- 
tions, must unfortunately be added a pretty gen- 
eral tendency on the part of the foreign press to 
taunt England with a want of spirit. This 
business of provoking wholly needless war by 
jeers and taunts is simply diabolical, and thought- 
lessness is a wholly insufficient excuse for it. We 
trust that England will show herself brave enough 
not to go to war till there appears the gravest rea- 
son forit. That she is brave enough to fight, and 
to fight heroically, when she does see occasion fo 
it, no sane man can doubt. ‘ 


ship commodious and cheerful, beautiful in its 
architecture, expressing in its arrangements some- 
thing of the social as well as the religious nature 
of man,—is as noble and useful a gift as a eollege 
can receive. We regret that by #m inadvertence 
we were made to speak slightingly of a benefi- 
cence not only generous but eminently wise. 


MISTAKES AND APOLOGIES.—The fact that we 
have lately had occasion to correct several mis- 
statements that had been made in our columns,— 
as, for instance, the above,—leads us to say a word 
on the general subject of a newspaper’s liability 
to mistakes, and its corresponding obligations. 
Any one who reflects for a moment will see that it 
is almost inevitable that errors of fact should 
sometimes creep into a weekly journal. Every 
week a large account of fresh matter must be pre- 
pared. Information must be taken at second 
hand from other papers, including the dailies. The 
products of several editorial workers must be 
combined; and the one who finally supervises 
must trust largeiy to the judgment of his assist- 
tants, while neither they nor he have any preten- 
sions to infallibility. On one point an editor may 


fairly be held to account; that he admit nothing 


which impugns any one’s moral character, without 


the severest scrutiny. He may too be asked to 


have a jealous eye for every paragraph concerning 


facts, in which an aninrus of personal bitterness 
is apparent. On these points we acknowledge a 
responsibility. But when a paragraph imputes 
only a mistake, or bad judgment, and not sin; 
or when unpleasant facts are alleged, not in bad 
temper, but as conveying some lesson—ia such 
cases, a censorship so severe as to exclude possi- 
bility of mistake is simply impracticable. 
editor knows that it is so. 
is to exercise his judgment. Both in his judgment 
and his materials there is the chance of occasional 
mistake. 


Every 
All the editor can do 


But on the other hand, we fully acknowledge 


the obligation to correct anerror, when discovered, 
as with at least as much clearness and emphasis 
as were. given to the wrong statement. We donot 
see how an editor can with any conscience decline 


Tue Datry Lesson.—Here is a stormy At .to de'this. Yet there exists, and in some very re- 


ter morning. Without, the wind whistles, and : 


spectable journals, ‘a certain false pride which 


the first snow drives fast. Within, all 18 cosy P8eems to utterly forbid the plain retraction of 


comfort; the fire glows and crackles and throw! 
a cheerful radiance over the room; a bright face 
looks at you across the breakfast table; the cat 
lies curled on the rug, purring in simple fullness 
of content. Oh, beautifnl inside, and oh, rough 
outside world! What a temptation to give up 
the last to-day and keep the first! But Necessity 
says, “Up with you, sir. No loitering, or you'll 
miss the train! On with your boots, and be off !” 
We go—of course we do, it being Necessity that 
spoke. And here is a car-full of men who have all 
exchanged their homes for their work, this unin- 
viting morning! And presently, here is a ferry- 
boat full of people in the same fix; on almost 
every face are the lines of care that tell thatthe 
daily load is an old one. And straightway, here are 
the streets of a great city, filled everywhere with a 
rushing, eager throng, with “ work, work, work,” 
stamped everywhere. All day long the push 
and turmoil last. Back at last,—the home opens 
itself again—and there on the rug before the 
cheery fire, lies the cat, still purring as if her de- 
licious, lazy repose had been unbroken since 
morning. 

What an old, old story it is—dating back to 
Adam, we suppose. Every day the call to work. 
Few are the sons of men who do not hear it—at 
least outside of the South Sea Islands, where one’s 
house is all out doors, and clothing is superfluous, 
and breakfast and dinner grow ready cooked on 
the trees. To most of us, work is so the rule of 
life that we take it mostly without thinking, ex- 
cept when some such contrast as this between 
stormy day and bright fireside takes hold of us. 
What an unceasing Grill it is ; what a daily lesson! 
How little any one of us understands the secret 
ways by which God trains and shapes him! And 
since this great necessity of daily work is laid so 
widely upon men, and takes hold of most of them 
* throughout all their lives, we may be sure there 
liesin it some great beneficent power, whose full 
reach we do not guess. Let us hope that out of 
it there comes to us unconsciously a growth in 
fidelity, in self-renunciation, in patience, that is 
far beyond what we see. In the seeming drudg- 
ery of this daily toil there may be roots whose 
celestial flower and fruitage we shall see when we 
reach the higher life. | 


in our “ Literary Notes,” Dec. 17th, there ap- 
peared the following : : 

Another illustration of the unwisdom of leaving money 
by will to eharitable and literary institutions, and restrict- 
ing the use of it to special purposes, has been afforded by 
ithe recent beauest to Amherst College, of the sum of $40,- 
000, with which to build a chapel, which the college does 
not need, while it is in straits for a new library building, 
which it has not money to pay for. 

The moral pointed was excellent, but the illus- 
tration was a mistake. It was takerin good faith 
from a newspaper of high standing, by a member 
of our editorial staff. But the fact is entirely 
different from this statement. The donation was 
made by a son of President Stearns, at that time a 
merchant in Bombay,—with the best knowledge 
of the wantsofthe college. At Amberst, as at 
most of our colleges, there has been no more press- 
ing want than that of a suitable chapel. The 
barns in which most of our students are compelled 
to worship are almost enough to give them q dis- 


statements once made. A more absurd and unjust 
sentiment we cannot imagine. 
emption from it, we certainly lay claim to no high 


In professing ex- 


degree of virtue. It is, of course, not soothing to 
self-love to say“ I was mistaken;” still less to say so 


repeatedly ; but to refuse or evade sayingit when 


honesty makes the demand would hurt_our self- 
respect a good deal worse. Not expecting, as a 


newspaper, to go to Heaven, the Christian Union 
has no hope, however it may wish, to attain to 


the height of making no mistakes. But the grace, 


if it be one, of acknowledging mistakes when 


shown to us, we do aim to possess. 


THe LITERATURE OF ACCIDENTS.—Weekly 


and monthly are we in receipt of exchanges 
devoted to the various branches of Insuranee, 


and the manner in which the editors thereof 


combine the pathetic with the pecuniary is 


at once instructive and unique. Meter and 
rhythm are of course employed and the benefits of 


insurance are enforced by moving appeals to all 
the moral and Christian virtues. 


An editorial 
note ends with these words: “‘ We dread to read 


the inevitable lists of disasters on.the sea coast, 


caused by such a fearful gale. Insure against 


aceidents in the winter season, by all means.” 


The heartfelt sincerity which marks the two 
sentences quoted, must be obvious toall. Defails 
of accidents all over the world are touchingly nar- 


rated with appropriate comments after the follow- 


ing fashion. We change only the names. 

Mrs. John Smith died Tuesday. She was, probably, the 
oldest person in the State, being 106 years of age. The im- 
mediate cause of her death was a fall, which broke her leg. 
Had it not been for this untimely accident (not insured) she 
might have lived as long as anybody would have desired.— 
Journal, 

Run Over.—Mr. Jones, a wealthy farmer, was crossing 
the track of the railroad, when his wagon was shattered to 
pieces by the engine of a passing train, and he instantly 
killed. Notinsured.—Weekly Trumpet. 

It is however, in the obituary notices that the 
richest field for these disertations is found, each 
notice being as inevitably followed by its “ moral” 
as are the fables of Esop. Thus 

** His death brought sadness to the whole community. He 
had life insurance of $10,000 in the Combined Mutual, $10,- 
000 in the Nova Zembla Life, and $5,000 life and $5,000 gen- 
eral accident in the Peripatetics. Of this amount, $20,000 
life insurance was taken two months before his death, and 
of course but one premium had been paid.”’ 


We might deduce an excellent moral from all 
this, but we do not intend to advertize in our 
editorial pages. We will nevertheless say that we 
believe in insurance, and as a closing argument 
in its favor, would state that we are informed that 
the astute head of the Erie Ring has insured or 
a short time ago was about to insure his valuable 
life at a figure proportioned to his income. 


THe MopERN Po.pit.—A writer in the Watch- 
man and Reflector, who holds a high and honored 
place in the Christian ministry of New England, 
calls in question a statement recently made by a 
correspondent of that journal to the6ffect that 
within forty years a great change has taken place 
in the Evangelical pulpit in reference to the spirit 
and substance of its deliverances. “Then the 
preacher was master of the pews—now the pews 
control the pulpit. Ministers consult the tastes 
and wishes of their hearers, and regard what will 


taste for all religion. A building for public wor- 


please rather than what will save.” The new 


correspondent, whose long service as a pastor 
entitles him to a considerate hearing, holds to 
the contrary that taking the clergy as a whole 
“ they will not suffer by a comparison, in al) that is 
essential to a true minister of Christ, with those 
of forty years ago.” He adds: 


It has been our joy to feel, a joy with which we should 
be sorry to part, that God is in His great goodness bringing 
forward a class of young men to llll our evangelical pulpits 
fully equal to their fathers in the ministrf, in piety, and 
superior to them in mental training and attainments. And 
we are happy not to be alone in this conviction. A brother 
whose memory carries him back much farther than oyrs, 
and whose candor and piety and culture give the greatest 
weight to his testimony, happened in conversation with us, 
a few weeks since, to express his opinion on this very point. 
The church of which he is member has been without a pas- 
tor for more than a year. During that time the pulpit had 
been supplied by students and by neighboring pastors, so 
that he had heard some forty different preachers in the 
time. He had known Baldwin, and Wirchell, and Griffin, 
and others of that day whose memories are revered. But 
what was his testimony of the preaching of the present? 
‘*T thanked God, as Sabbath after Sabbath closed, that he 
had given us so many and such pious preachers.”’ 


PuBiicaTIon Notice.—The Christian Union 
goes to press on Tuesday, and will bear date of the 
Wednesday following, and not as hitherto, of 
Saturday. Our distant subscribers will not here- 
after be led by thedate to look for later news 
than that of Tuesday morning. The time required 
for printing so largean edition will make it im- 
possible to deliver Our city edition any earlier than 
hitherto; as we mail the earliest copies to our 
most distant subscribers, that they may, if possi- 
ble, receive their paper before Sunday. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN CON- 
STANTINOPLE. | 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. 25, 1870. 


N {| ORE than ten years ago provision was made, 
i principally through the munificence of Mr. 
Christopher Robert, of New York, for the establish- 
ment of a College in this city, which should give to 
young men of all nationalities here, an extended and 
thorough education. The .enterprise was placed 
under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Hamlin, who, 
through his previous connection with the training 
school of the American Mission here, had had much 
experience as an educator of Turkish youth, and 
enjoyed the confidence of all. Turkey, however, is 
a land where, more perhaps than any where else, 
progress must be made over and under and through 
all manner of obstacles. Years passed before ever a 
beginning could be made. And when the College 
was opened, it was in a building quite unsuited to 
the purpose. A site for a proper college edifice has 
been secured, but it was only after long delay, and 
the most persevering efforts on the part of Dr. Ham- 
lin, that the requisite governmental permission for 
the erection of the building was secured. Now, at 
length, all obstacles seem to have been overcome. 
The new College building is advancing rapidly to its 
completion. The number of students has already 
gone beyond one hundred, and but for the straitness 
of the accommodations in the building thus far occu- 
pied, would very likely have already been double 
what it is. There will, without doubt, be a large 
increase of numbers in the Spring when‘the college 
goes into the new building. That building, crown- 
ing as it does a hill-top which commands a view of 
all Constantinople and the whole valley of the Bos- 
phorus, will be one of the most conspicuous edifices 
in the city or its suburbs. Even now, though unfin- 
ished, its towers rising high over surrounding 
cypresses and the walls of an old Turkish castle in 
its immediate vicinity, and glistening in the clear 
light of our Eastern sun, attract the eye of every one 
who in caique or steamer passes up or down the Bos- 
phorus. The view from the building itself is one of 
unrivaled beauty. Far to the north, toward the 
Black Sea, stretches the Bosphorus, lined with pal- 
aces, gardens and vineyards. In front, on the 
Asiatic side, and just under the college, stands one 
of the Sultan’s summer palaces, a perfect gem of 
beauty. Behind that palace are evergreen fields, 
and what are called the heavenly waters. . Te the 
South the eye ranges over a long vista of hills, 
rising up from the Bosphorus and the Marmora, 
with beautiful villages nestling on their sides, and 
splendid palaces on the shore beneath, till it rests 
upon the distant city with ite countless domes and 
minarets. Add to this panorama of beauty the life 
and motion of innumerable boats, steamers and 
ships of every flag, passing up and down the broad 
expanse of water, and the visitor to the college has 
spread before him a picture, the like of which he 
will travel far to find. 

The continual increase in the number of students 
has been a very satisfactory evidence of the grow- 
ing esteem in which the college is here held by all 
classes. (The one hundred and morestudents repre- 
sent at least ten or twelve nationalities.) But the 

cent visit of Mr. Robert, the founder of the col- 
lege, to our city (the first he has made since the en- 
terprise was started) was made the occasion of a man- 
ifestation of that esteem, on the part of the public 
here, which was highly gratifying to all the friends 
of the institution. Mr. R.’s visit was a perfect ova- 
tion. Different communities vied with each other 
in testifying their appreciation of the high character 
of the eollege, and of the benefits it had already con- 
ferred, and would still more in the future confer 
upon the youth of the land. Before leaving, Mr. 
Robert, accompanied by Dr..Hamlin, sought an in- 
terview with the Grand Vizier, Aali Pacha, to pre- 
sent his acknowledgments for the facilities which 
the Imperial Government had granted to the col- 
lege in admitting building material, etc. for it, free 
of duty, and for numerous other favors. Aali Pacha 
received the gentlemen with great respect, and 
after expressing his own thanks to Mr. R. for what 
he had done, said that he had been directed by the 
Sultan to present a decoration to Mr. R. as an ex- 
pression of His Majesty’s appreciation of his benevo- 
lent efforts for the good of his own subjects. Mr. 


Robert, however, while renderipg thanks for the 


Sultan’s intended honor, somewhat, it appears, to 

the Pasha’s astonishment at so unusual an event, 

— permission to decline : o »e@pting the decora- 
on. 

The advantages of the college are not restricted to 
the native youth. Foreigners resident here are 
glad to avail themselves of its privileges for the edu- 
cation of their children. One of the addresses pre- 
sented to Mr. Robert was from the English and 
Scotch residents, particularly of Bebek, the village 
in whioh the college has been thus far located. On 
the occasion of this address those residents obtained 
permission to take possession of the college hall. 
This they most profusely ornamented with flowers, 
with evergreens,:and with national flags; and invit- 
ing their American friends to join them as guests at 
tables bountifully spread in an adjoining apartment, 
they presented to Mr. Robert, in very appropriate 
and cordial terms, their thanks for the benefits 
which had come to their own families from the col- 
lege. This was followed by a very free interchange 
of kind feelings and cheering words from many 
speakers. Among other addresses at this gathering 
was one presented by a young Bulgarian in behalf 
of his fellow students in the college, expressive of 
their gratitude to Mr. Robert. This address, so well 
expressed in English, and so full of hearty apprecia- 
tion of what had been done for the students evi- 
dently touched Mr. Robert’s heart, for no sooner 


was it finished than he arose and responded with — 


most eloquent words, assuring the young men that 
in the good use they are making of the privileges of 
the college he found a most satisfying reward for 
all he had done. E. E. B. 


NOTES FROM (PLYMOUTH AND) THE | 


FIUB.” 
FOREFATHERS’ DAY IN THE OLD OOLONY. 


(¥ occasion of a visit to Plymouth by the 

Legislature some years ago, an honorable 
member was noticed standing apart and seemingly 
absorbed in thought. <A fellow-member, John 
Quincy Adams, Jr., accosted him with an inquiry 
as to the nature of his meditations—“ I was think- 
ing,’’ replied this law-maker, ‘‘ What fools the Pil- 
grims were to come to this place.” ‘ Ah, but you 
must remember,” promptly responded Mr. A., “ that 
the town was not built then.” There was enough 
truth underlying it to give point to this sarcasm of 
our Governor-expectant. There are very many 
localites which one would choose, for a permanent 
home, before Plymouth. Still the old town, in its 
holiday dress, seemed by no means forlorn or even 
unattractive to the multitude who accepted its hos- 
pitality yesterday. It was Forefathers’ day—the 
250th Anniversary of thelanding of the Pilgrims— 
the fifth Jubilee—and the town was all astir. It 
was at the summons of the “ Pilgrim Society” that 
we came—a Society organized more than fifty years 
ago. 
memorated. Indeed the first celebration dates 
back more than a century. One hundred years ago 
the first oration was delivered by Edward Winslow. 
Unlike. the orator of yesterday, who spoke two 
hours, leaving some things even then unsaid, that 
earlier address occupied—ten minutes! Would not 
President Grant have appreciated such a speaker? 
Fifty years ago Daniel Webster pronounced that 
masterly oration, which has been the inspiration of 
so many later efforts and assured him lasting 
fame—a fame hindered rather than helped, it may 
be, by subsequent utterances. Edward Everett fol- 
lowed soon, and was in turn succeeded by men of 
greater or less note. To the long roll of illustrious 
orators may now be added the nameof Robert OC. 
Winthrop, who yesterday proved himself, though 
last, by no means least. In marked contrast to 
many previous speakers upon similar occasions, Mr. 
Winthrop emphasised the religious character and 
aim of the movement. ‘* Whatever civil or political 
accompaniments or consequences that event may 
have had,’’ said the orator, “it was in its rise and 
progress, in its inception and completion, eminently 
and exclusively a religious movement.” And again: 
“We cannot be too often reminded that it was re- 
ligion which effected the first permanent settlement 
in New England. . Let it never be forgotten 
that if the corner-stone of New England was, in- 
deed, laid by the Pilgrim Fathers, two centuries and 
a half ago to-day, it was in the cause of religion 
they laid it; and whatever others have built upon it 
since, or may build upon it hereafter—‘ gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay, stubble’—God forbid 
that on this anniversary the foundation should be 
ignored or repudiated !’? Much to the gratification 
of most, if not all, present, the discussion was pur- 
sued throughout in the spirit of these quotations. 
The larger part of the discourse was devoted to a 
concise and graphic narrative of the events and 
circumstances which had made December 2lst an 
historic day. Of course little opportunity was 
afforded, in such recital, for original thought or 
brilliant rhetoric. The most effective passages and 
those which received heartiest applause, aside from 
the peroration, were the orator’s occasional digres- 
sions. The first of these was suggested by the fact 
that the Pilgrims were Separatists—a fact of which 
Mr. W. availed himself to pay a tribute to the Con- 
gregationalists and to justify their superior claim to 
the day and its observance. Especial significance 
was given to this from the orator’s known connec- 
tion with another communion, that of the Episcopal 
Church, The entry in Bradford’s journal: “ 10 (20) 
Dec., on the Sabbath day wee rested,’’ gave occasion 
for a most eloquent and impressive reference to the 
sanctity of the Lord’s day and the good example 
which the fathers set us in this regard. The same 
topic was again touched upon, nnection with 
other departures from the good of the fathers, 
in the general indictment brought, in the name of 
the Pilgrims, against their posterity. If this should 
prove to be, as Mr. Winthrop suggested subse 
quently, in his speech at the table, that it might be, 
his last public appearance as an orator, he and his 
friends will have reason to rejoice that this occasion 
was afforded him and that he met its demands so 


well. After the oration followed prayer by Rev. 


Before its organization the day was com- 7 
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Dr. Thompson of your city—a prayer most felicitous 
in sentiment and expression—which, however, many 


thought should have preceded the other service 
instead of following it. 


reading of hymns and Scripture was assigned to 
clergymen of various communions, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Universalist and Unitarian. Six denominations 
were represented in the services at Church. 

Next came the dinner—excellent and ample—sug- 
gesting only by contrast the Pilgrim fare of two 
hundred and fifty yearsago. There was one other 
reminder, however, of the Pilgrim rations, in the five 
kernels of corn laid at each plate, the significance of 
which was made plain to the uninitiated by the le- 
gendupon thebills: “Tradition declares that, at 
one time, the Colonists were reduced to a pint of 
corn, which, being parched and distributed, gave to 
each individual only five kernels.’’ Perhaps it was 
in keeping with this idea, that among the dishes 
served, were “succotash soup” and ‘‘‘ corned beef.”’ 
Of course there was more speech-making—much 
more—since this was an American festival; but the 
movement of the waiters, the rattle of dishes, and 
other annoyances incident to such a gathering, ren- 
dered hearing a difficult matter. Hence your cor- 
respondent was glad to escape from the Halli, and 
from the town, though aware that he thereby 
missed not only the eloquence of statesmen, soldiers, 
and divines, but also the ball which closed the ex- 
ercises of the day and kept two hundred couples 
busy, through the longest night in the year, in com- 
memorating the memory and virtues of the Pil- 
tempora, O Mores!”’ 


PILGRIM MEMORIAL CELEBRATION AT BOSTON, 


Agreeing with the orator of the day that none 
others had equal right with the Congregationalists 
to observe this Jubilee, most of us, on our return to 
Boston, bent our steps to Tremont Temple, which 
was densely thronged by as intelligent an audience 
as is often gathered on any occasion. In this case, 
the summons came from the Congregationalists, 
who designed to make the service worthy of their 
jubilee year, and of the Pilgrim ancestry trom 
whom they all derive their spiritual, if not lineal, 
descent. Eight speakers were announced upon the 
programme, and six of the eight were there to speak. 
This they did so effectually as to retain the larger 
part of the audience in their seats three hours; no 
slight achievement in Boston, where the stroke of 
nine is the signal usually for a general ,uprising. 
The men who proved such ‘patent charmers, were: 
the ‘Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven; J. P. Thomp- 


- s0n: D.DSof New York; Gen. Howard, of Washing- 


ton; Alexander King, of Dublin, and the Rev. Drs. 


» Kirk and Manning, of our own city. Among the 


pleasant ‘features of the evening, was the singing of 
a hymn, composed for the occasion, by the Rev. 
Ray Palmer, D.D., who was upon the platform, as 
were three of the Andover Professors, and many 
clergymen from a distance, as wéll as most of those 
in this vicinity. Thus ended Forefathers’ Day, 1870. 
It is doubtful if there was ever before so general 
so enthusiastie, and so intelligent an observance of 
the day as this year has witnessed. Now that Plym- 
outh and Boston, acquiescing, however reluctantly, 
in the verdict of undisputed facts and figures, which 
** cannot lie,’’ have granted to the 21st of December 
the ‘honor heretofore bestowed upon the 224., will 
not the sons of the Pilgrims in New York or else- 
where, exercise the grace of submission also? that 
aero one day may be observed by all. 

' Mention of all other topics must be deferred, and 
further space only occupied to transmit the greet- 
ings of the ‘“‘ Hub’’ to the sons of the Pilgrims else- 
where, wishing them all a ‘‘ Happy New Year. 

Boston, Dec. 22d. 


Household. 


VISITING FOR ONE’S OWN GON- 
VENIENCE. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


HERE are very few housekeepers in cities or 
large towns who will not, at the first glance, 
understand precisely what this means; and, however 
many may have been tempted to indulge in this 
style of visiting, and perhaps often yielded to the 
temptation—there will be none found, we venture 
tosay, who will not heartily protest against it, when 
practised upon themselves. 

We have before us a letter from a lady on this 
subject, and think we cannot do better than to tran- 
scribe it for the benefit of our young friends, as it 
presents the subject in a clear and very forcible 
manner : 


December ‘th, 1870. 

Mrs. BEECHER: You have expressed my views so com- 
pletely in your Letters to Young H that Iam 
emboldened to ask you to write ona subject which you have 
not yet'taken up; but for which, it seems to me, your article 
on True Politeness prepares the way, very suitably. The sub- 
ject I beg leave to suggest is: Visiting for One’s Own Con- 
venience. 

Do not, by any means, imagine that I would say a word 
against friendly visits, for mutual enjoyment, and the cul- 
tivation of true friendship. I gladly welcome to my house 
all who come to see me, and delight to do them honor in every 
way hospitality can suggest. My friends are sure of a cor- 
dial welcome at all times, and I never make a visit I do not 
wish returned. So much by way of parenthesis. 

Now fora statement of grievances. It is my misfortune 
(or fortune) to have been brought up in a rural town, about 
thirty miles from the city where I have resided since my 
marriage, five years ago. Iam a young housekeeper—not 

of sufficient experience to take matters as easily as older 
and more experienced matrons can, and therefore am more 
easily disturbed by untoward events. 

The people living in my native town, and thereabouts, 
who are in the least acquainted with me, or my husband, 
find us vastly convenient, when they come to the city, once 
or twice a year, or oftener, 'to shop, do errands of various 
kinds, attend conventions—of which we have legions—or to 
take an early morning train, before daylight, thus saving 
the expense of stopping elsewhere over night, when on a 
two days’journey. They come directly to my house, with 
all the freedom of brothers and sisters, and stay till their 


“It is like saying grace 
- after the dessert,”’ said one. But Mr. Winthrop in- 
sisted upon this order, and his decree was final. The 


mission to the city, whatever it may be, is accymplished— 
with no thought or inquiry of how it may conflict with my 
plans and convenience, or whether my healthis sufficient 
to enable me to bear the addition to my work. And still 
worse—they never give any notice of their coming; but ar- 
rive, perhaps, in the noon train, just as I am dishing up 
dinner for my small family, with their strong country ap- 
petites, whetted by their morning ride, and expect a good 
dinner and a hearty welcome. If it were only one or two 
who take such liberties, I would not mind it; but as one 
after another make my house their hotel, it becomes a wea- 


‘| riness to the flesh. Nor is this all. The hardest and most 


annoying of all is to have a woman come, bringing a young 
child, and remain till she has made her purchases for a large 
family. This of course takes two or more days The child 
is left in my care, while the mother is only in the house at 
mealtimes. The child is home-sick, lonely and fretful, and 
completely wears me out, mentally and bodily : and I have 
no means of redress. When the mother leave, she says, 
“Now, come and make me a visit,” well knowing that I 
never will. 

But when I visit my parentsin the same town where these 
sponges reside, they cannot even take the trouble to call on 
me, thereby proving that it isnot my society that they seek, 
when they come to town, but simply their own conveni- 
ence. 

I might speak of the annoyance of rising two hours earlier 
than usual, to get breakfast in season for an early morning 
train; but I forbear, hoping you will help those who suffer 
from this cruel and heartless practice. 


This victim of aselfish and heartless custom has 
so well portrayed the annoyances that spring nat- 
urally from it, that few words of ours are needed. 
But, in justice to the writer, we must assure our 
readers that this is no fancy sketch; the half of 
what the londladies of these gratuitous hotels are 
called upon—no, compelled—to endure has not been 
told. Happy, if when sick, without help, or unable 
to afford to keep any, they do not find it necessary 
to furnish two or three extra meals, at different 
parts of the day, after the family have been fed, the 
table and dishes all cleansed, and the weary provider 
has just sat down to that large basket of long- 
delayed mending. Long-delayed! And why? Be- 
cause the time and strength which should have 
been given to that work, have been frittered away 
for those who have no legitimate claim upon either, 
and who, taking notes of everything which their 
presence compels the lady of the house to neglect, 
gO away and requite her hospitality by criticising 
her housekeeping and remarking upon her ineffi- 
ciency! Or it may be, these long-suffering ladies 
are rung up at midnight to receive unscrupulous 
and untimely guests ;.or, instead of one child to look 
after, they are expected to act as nurse to three or 
four. We have tried, and known it all, and confess 
we don’t like it. 


Aside from the fatigue and inconvenience, the 
pecuniary tax is often much heavier than the poor 
Victim can afford.to pay. We think the meanest 
kind of pilfering is that practised by self-consti- 
tuted guests. We would ride, in the darkest night, 
over the roughest corduroy roads ever seen at the 
West in her earliest days, until we found a “log 
tarvern,’’ on the edge of a ‘“clearing,’’ perhaps 
with no private room, no eatable food, and a bed 
already fully inhabited, before we would thus tres- 
pass on any one upon whom we had not strong 
claims of hearty love or relationship, nor even then 
without warning. And one who has ever tried this 
alternative, will acknowledge that we could not well 
express our abhorrence of the practice of “‘ visiting 
for one’s own convenience” more forcibly. 


Look at it simply on the score of inconvenience. 
With an abundant income, an ample supply of well- 
trained servants, every housekeeper knows that one 
is liable to have on the table what may be sufficient 
for ‘the family’’—the last of the bread and only 
enough meat. The new bread may be almost ready 
for the oven, but not for the table. The butcher 
may have been delayed, or forgotten your order, 
and you have no more supplies on hand. Who does 
not know the anxiety and annoyance of “ improvis- 
ing” a dinner for unexpected guest, when the larder 
is not well filled? (By the way, dear young house- 
keeper, keep watch that you are not often caught 
with short ‘‘frations.’’) Then, you often have en- 
gagements that demand your attention immediately 


‘lafter you have finished your dinner, and failing to 


meet such engagements may cause you much trouble, 
and subject you to very great annoyance. And for 
whom must you allow all these arrangements, con- 
nected with your own or your family’s interests, to 
be deranged? For almost a stranger—a mere pass- 
ing acquaintance, in nowise congenial, who finds 
your house more pleasant and convenient, and, cer- 
tainly, more economical, than a public hotel. There 
are mischievous, roguish boys in most families, who 
have a very emphatic nomenclature of their own by 
which they would designate such liberties; but as 
we very gravely rebuke all ‘‘slang’’ phrases in our 
own family, we dare not venture to use their terms, 
however appropriate, and can simply say, that it is 
the coolest and-most unpardonable kind of unwar- 
rantable familiarity. 
There is another trouble connected with conven- 
tent and economical visiting, which our friend has 
not noticed. We trust she has neVer experienced it. 
We have, many times—and in former years, with 
young children to care for, it was the hardest to 
bear of all the vexations caused by these unwelcome 
guests. We refer tothe disturbance and dissatisfac- 
tion which such unexpected increase of labor causes 
among our servants. [f these visits are not, like the 
angels, ‘“‘few and far between,’’—and such hotels, 
once‘found, are not often left in quiet—your “‘ help” 
will be very likely to appear before you, carpet-bag 
in hand, saying, ‘‘ Please, mem, I must leave you; I 
did not hire out toa boarding-house.”” Ah! what 
blessed independence! They can give notice to leave, 
but you cannot. You cannot quit your post, but 
must stay by, and endure, silently. So custom 
ordains. But if custom enacts unjust laws—lays 
upon weary shoulders heavy burdens most griev- 
ous to be borne—is not a revolt justifiable? We 
think it is, and, in mercy to patient workers, the 
sooner it begins, and the more unflinchingly it is 
sustained, the better. 

When those who have no claim upon your time.or 
your affections, take such liberties, besieging you in 
your home, we think it not at all. reprehensible, or 


discourteous, to.say, frankly, with unmistakable 


plainness, that it is inconvenient; or quite impos- 
sible, for you to accommodate or entertain them. 
Be as kind and gentile as you can; but be firm. 
They have no claim upon you—let it be well’under- 
stood that you recognize nona, and mean to act ac- 
cordingly. If you accept the’\intrusion, without 
protest, you will but rivet your bonds, and while 
you find them growing stronger and more galling 
every year, you will also find that your power to 
resist and break the chains becomes weaker. | Your 
submission to such imposition and oppression will be 
well noised abroad, and you will find yourself at the 
mercy of every chance customer. 

- To such as come to youin love, and for love’s sake, 
let your doors swing wide open. Intercourse be- 
tween friends and relatives is another and very dif- 
ferent thing. It is giving and receiving, and the 
pleasure makes the labor light. But to all who use 
your house for their own selfish convenience, lock 
the door and drop the key in your pocket. 


RECEIPTS. 


SHOULDER OF Mutton BoirLep.—All mutton 
should hang in a cool place till quite tender, before 
being used, but be careful that it does not hang long 
enough to acquire the least rust or taint. When the 
shoulder has hung till tender, bone it; rub a little 
salt over it, and let it lie ina deep dish for two days, 
turning it over each day and rubbing in a little more 
salt—half a tablespoonful each time. Meat to boil 
requires more salt than for roasting. On the third 
day, sprinkle over the inside one teaspoonful of 
pepper, and half a teaspoonful of powdered mace. 
Spread twenty oysters over the inside; roll the meat 
up tightly, and tie securely; put it into the stewpan 
or boiler, with just enough boiling water to cover 
it; throw in six peppercorns, or seeds of the red 
pepper, and o..e onion chopped; shut the cover over 
very closely, and stew ; twenty minutes’ cooking for 
each pound of meat is the proper time. Stew twenty- 


tablespoonful of butter and enough flour to thicken 
it. Whenthe meat is done, lay it in a good-sized 
platter, and pour the gravy over it. 


SHOULDER OF MutTTon Spicep.—Bone carefully 
a shoulder of mutton, after it has hung till tender. 
For every,pound of meat, mix two ounces of brown 
sugar, one saltspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful 
each of mace and pepper, and half a saltspoonful of 
ginger; rub these spices thoroughly into the meat; 
lay it into a deep dish, and the next day rub in two 
teaspoonfuls of salt for every pound of meat, and 
add one pint and a half of good beef-gravy for the 
whole joint. Turn the meat over; rub it well with 
this pickle every day for a week or ten days, letting 
it remain in the pickle, after each rubbing, all the 
time. At the end of the week or ten days, roll it up 
tightly, bind with a string, and stew gently in beef 
broth four hours. Serve hotin its own gravy, and 
eat with any piquante sauce or catsup. oe 


ENGLISH CHRISTMAS PLUM-PuppING.—In En 
glish cookery, the plum-pudding stands as their 
crowning glory, and of English puddings, the 
Christmas Plum-Pudding is the queen. We are in 
fault not to have borne this in mind for last week’s 
article. We acknowledge our remissness, and make 
all the amends in our power by supplying, “ the day 
after the fair,” several well-tried and cordially-ap- 
proved receipts by the true lovers of puddings. 
They are of various degre®s of richness. 


A Goop CHRISTMAS PLUM-PuDDING.—One pound 
of clean, dry currants, half a pound of the best rai- 
sins, stoned; mix these with one pound of bread 
crumbs, half a pound of fine flour, and one pound 
and a half of finely-shred suet; add a quarter of a 


of cinnamon, two drachms of cloves, half a dozen 
almonds, pounded, and an ounce each of candied 
orange and lemon, sliced thin; mix all these mate- 
rials thoroughly together in a bowl, with a glass of 
brandy and one of sherry; then beat six eggs very 
light, and slowly stir them in till all is well blended; 
cover the bowl, and let the mixture stand for twelve 
hours; then pour it into a pudding-bag, and tie it 
not very tight, leaving room for it to swell; or fill 
a pudding-mould not quite two-thirds full, lay a 
clean cloth over the top, and shut the cover over 
tightly to exclude all water; put the bag or mold 
into boiling water; keep it covered, and keep it 
boiling all the time, for six hours. Serve with sugar, 
sifted over, and wine sauce. Brandy is usually sent 
in with a Christmas pudding, to be poured over the 
whole pudding, or over each slice, then lighted, and 
served while burning. 


THE NONPARIEL PLum-PuppinG.—Half a pound 
of raisins, stoned and chopped; half a pound of cur- 
rants, well cleaned and dried; a quarter of a pound 
each of candied orange and lemon peel, sliced thin ; 
half a grated nutmeg, half a teaspoonful:of cinna- 
mon, half a teaspoonful of salt, the grated rind of 
two fresh lemons, the juice of one, one pound of fine 
bread crumbs, three-quarters of a pound of finely- 
shred fresh suet, half a pound of powdered sugar, 
two glasses each of brandy and wine, and seven 
eggs. First beat the eggs very stiff, yelks and whites 
separately ; then add the spices, the salt, and the 

eels; then the sugar, raisins, and currants; next 

e crumbs and suet; last the lemon juice, brandy, 
and wine; beat all together very smooth; pour 
into a pudding-cloth, bag, or mold, and boil six 
hours. Serve with wine, hard sauce, or any that 
suits the taste of those who are to eat it. 

A Curistmas Puppine.—Six ounces of 
finely-chopped suet, six ounces of Malaga raisins, 
stoned and chopped; eight ounces of well cleaned 
and dried currants, three ounces of fine bread 
crumbs, three ounces of flour, three well-beaten 
egzs, the sixth part of a nutmeg, grated, half a tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, and mace, four 
ounces of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
pint of milk, one ounce of candied orange or lemon 
peel, and the same of citron, all sliced thin. Beat 
all together thoroughly ; pour into a pudding-bag or 
mold; put into boiling water, and keep it boiling 
six hours. Serve with sauce to suit your taste. 


A Famity Curistmas Puppine.—Beat up four 


eggs very light (which always means yelks and 


four oysters ih a pint of good sfock or gravy; add a. 


pound of sifted sugar, one grated nutmeg, a drachm’ 


whites beaten separately); add to the yelks, after 


beating, a quarter of a teaspoonful each of ginger, 
nutmeg, grated lemon peel, and salt; four ounces of 
sugar, half a pound of well-cleaned and dried cur- 
rants, one pound of flour, half a pound of well-shred 
and chopped suet; and beat this all up thoroughly, 
adding the whites last. Wine or brandy, or both, 
may be added, if one has no scruples about using 
them in cooking; but the pudding will be good with- 
out this addition. Tie it in a cloth or pudding-bag, 
or put it into a mold, and boil six hours. Serve 
with any good sauce. 

In boiling puddings of all kinds, the cloth should 
be dipped in hot water before the batter is put in, 
or the mold be well buttered. Anyof these Christ- 
mas puddings may be kept fora month after boil- 
ing, if the cloth in which they are boiled be re- 
placed by a clean one, and the pudding be hung up 
to the ceiling of a kitchen, or in a warm store-room. 
When wanted, they will require one hour’s boiling 
to heat them through, as all such puddings should 
be sent to the table hot. 


TWILIGHT REVERIE. 


HADOWS are gently, slowly creeping 
Over the vale and hill; 
Flowers and birds are sweetly sleeping, 
Nature lies hushed and still. 


_ Btarlight is o’er us lightly falling, 
A mantle soft and white, 
Whispering winds are faintly calling, 
Greeting the dark-browed night. 


Memories sad, yet sweet, are creeping— 
Under the mystic spell— 

Over my soul, and soft repeating 
The tale it knows full well. 


Twilight, that broods above the sleeping 
Earth that lies so still, 

Brings to my heart a hallowed feeling 
And bends it to Thy will. | 


Gentle thoughts are to me coming, 
Bearing a soothing spell— 

Calming the proud heart’s sinful passicn, 
More than weak words can tell. 


LULU. 


GOING OUT OF FASHION. 
BY, MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


HERE are certain old fashions that never go 
out, and of them is the fashion of loving a 
real child. Men and women cut down to a small 
pattern are plenty enough, but what is becoming of 
the children? The spirit of the age is against them. 
Families without them are wanted by landlords, by 
boarding-house keepers, andin hotels: families with 
them are looked upon with suspicion, as though girls 
and boys were contraband goods. Except in the 
Sunday-School and the day-school, they seem to be 
considered in the way, and the mother of many chil- 
dren is regarded by her friends with undisguised 
pity. Nobody seems to want them, while yet a gen- 
uine child is the joy of everybody, and a home un- 
blessed with children is only half a home. Missing 
this wealth all other gold is but dross. Many arich 
man and woman, turning from houses overflowing 
with treasures of luxury and art, give an envious 
sigh as the washerwoman’s ragged brood runs out to 
meet her, coming tired back to them at nightfall. 
Dirty and unwholesome, learned only in the lan- 
guage of the gutter and the street, these neglected 
ones are like to be the only children we shall have 
left in the cities. What with tutoring and training, 
with dressing and decking, with crimping and curl- 
ing, we are doing our best to destroy all our little 
girls, the while We lament in our blindness that our 
boys cannot be spoiled. There is something in boy- 
nature that survives an infinite amount of snubbing 
and downright injustice, and an equally uncount- 
able amount of unwise petting and flattering. Like 
the rough burr around the chestnut, the boy’s rug- 
ged out-door life comes in to keep the kernel of his 
spirit sweet. Too often our girls are blasé be‘ore 
they are in their teens, too often by far the bloom is 
all off the plum, ere they have exchanged school for 
society. Mothers, in their weakness, dress their little 
darlings like dolls, induct them into panniers, over- 
skirts, and sacques, and fashion only knows what, 
when they ought to be happy and free, in loosely 
fitting ginghams, or warm merinos, and the children 
early learn to measure themselves and each other by 
their dress—its beauty, its texture, its cost. Though 
the lip teaching is of course against pomps and vani- 
ties, the life teaching thrown into the opposite scale 
is heavier, and weighs itdown. These little misses 
from ten to fourteen with their airs and graces; their 
ridiculous small flirting, and the veneering of that 
odious thing, the children’s party, are the saddest 
sights a thoughtful person can see. What sort of 
women will they make, of wives, of mothers, of 
friends, of helpers in the world’s work? Who is 
thinking of their future? Who is sorry for their | 
cheated lives, cheated out of how much innocent 
gladness, and of how many delightful memories? 
Take but one thing that the Herodian spirit of the 
day, wearing the disguise of an angel of light, has 
given us,.to help kill off our little girls. The chil- 
dren’s party, with its accompaniments of late sup- 
pers, its dancing, its aping of the style of grown up 
people, its making itself to each young guest a crisis 
of clothes, ‘‘ only this and nothing more,” it is hard 
to overrate the evil it does. Compareit with the chii- 
dren’s party of our childhood, perhaps not so very 
many years ago, for fashion wears seven-league 
boots, and goes over the ground at a prodigious rate 
of speed. After the noon-day dinner, there having 
been a delightful stir and flavor of preparation in 
the house ali the morning, came the hurry and bustle 
of bathing and dressing, a simple affair, when the 
one best frock came down from its peg in the closet, 
and the clean white apron from the lavender-scent- 
ed drawer. By three, at the latest, they came, the 
little apple-checked girls and boys, and then how 
roof and rafters rung with their shouts, how the old 
games of blindman’s buff, and hunt the slipper, aad 
book-binder, and fox and geese, made the hours fiy, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


till the bountiful early tea was on the table, and the 
afternoon having seemed all too short, the happy, 
tired children went home before dark. One such 
gathering is a prettier picture to hang in memory’s 
hall than a dozen of the affairs labelled ‘from 6 to 
10,”’ will seem in after years! 

The plan of educating the sexes separately, though 
it has its upholders, has a good deal todo with re- 
pressing some of the best traits of both. Let them 
have their honest little love affairs, cropping up like 
crocuses in Spring, all along their school path. In all 
Whittier’s poems there is no lovelier one than that 
in which the little maid apologises to the little man 
for having “gone above him.”’ 


“*T’m sorry that I spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’—the brown eyes that lower fell— 
* Because, you see, I love you !’”’ 


But this is very different from the spurious 
thing, the incipient love of admiration, which 
transforms the shy sweet shame-faced pair of child 
lovers into a couple of half-grown flirts. 

Whatever goes out of fashion, let us get the little 
girls back again. Let them romp, let them be some- 
what rude and boisterous; it will wear off soon 
enough under the attrition of later years; let them 
play out doors with their brothers, let the age of 
pinafores and roundabouts come back. A healthy, 
happy, truthful, obedient child may sometimes sit 
at the foot of the class, may sometimes offend the 
conventionalities, but, brought up in the fear of God, 
and in the love of Christ, with plenty of earnest, 
thoughtful, unselfish household love, it is on the 
way to that most glorious thing, a thoroughly Chris- 
tian man or womanhood. 


JUDY. 


T was a very pretty picture, whatever one 
might think. Scarlet trumpet flowers and 
drooping vines wreathed and crowned the little 
brown cabin, and'‘in the open doorway dusky little 
Judy sat with a basin of bread and milk on her 
knee and a kitten on either side. 

‘** Massa Bob,’’ from the big house on the hill, had 
brought them to Judy before he went away, and 
had christened them Chang Chow and Sing Foo, 
Sing Foo was as white as snow, Chang Chow was 
almost as black as Judy. They had both had their 
ears pierced and wore bright brass buttons for ear- 
rings. 

Mammy was moving around’in the tidy little 
kitchen, singing in a loud clear voice, 

‘** The geod ship Zion am about fur to sail, 
Sing glory hallelujah !”’ 


and clear-starching and clapping muslins as in- 
dustriously as if she had not been on her feet since 
day-break. Baby Robin was cooing and jabbering in 
his bed, and Daddy ate his mush and milk at oneend 
of the kitchen table. They all looked contented and 
happy but Judy. There were traces of tears on her 
round cheeks, and the corners of her mouth had that 
pitiful droop so sad to see in young children. What 
was the matter with Judy ? 

The truth was she had learned her first bitter 
lesson in worldly wisdom. She had discovered that 
the world was not one big field of daisies and butter- 
cups for her and Robin to play in, with only here 
and there a thistle, but that ‘‘in the world’s broad 
field of battle’’ Canada thistles predominate and 
buttercups and daisies are few and far between. 

Half way up the slanting hill stood a little school- 
house, the witima thule of Judy’s baby dreamings 
and longings. All through the bright spring days 
she had sat on the door-stone or rolled in the 
blossoming clover with Robin and the kittens, and 
dreamed bright little dreams about the pretty 
teacher and the groups of bright-faced children, 
and longed ardently to be one of them. Almost 
every day she would call out in her fine little voice, 

**Mammy, when kin I go to school, too !”’ and 
Mammy always answered, 

“ Laws, child, wait till you’se bigger, you’m nuffin 
but a picaninny now.* 

Two or three days vétore the time when we first 
met Judy on the door-stone as she and Robin were 
having a good-night romp on the grass, the little 
gate opened and Miss Jessie, the teacher, came up 
the path through the nodding poppies and the 
whispering yellow lilies, straight to the cabin door. 
Judy, like a little ostrich, hid her head in the grass, 
but Robin nothing daunted, crept -quickly toward 
her, hisround black eyes dancing, and his two white 
teeth showing, and Chang Chaw and Sing Foo 
danced before him, tinkling their earrings merrily. 
Miss Jessie stooped and raised Robin in her arms as 
tenderly as.if he had been a little white baby, and 
earried him to the house. After a few moments 
Judy trotted timidly after. Miss Jessie took her 
little black, hard hand in her soft white one, and 
said : 

“‘T wonder if this little.girl knows her letters.” 

kin read A,” murmured Judy faintly. Don’t 
you want to come to school and learn to read the 
rest?’ asked Miss Jessie. 

“T’se nuffin but a ar” quoted Judy 
meekly. 

After some persuasion, mammy finally said that 
Judy might go to school on the following Monday. 
She gave the promise with many misgivings and a 
heart full of fears which she didn’t give utterance, 
for mammy had not lived thirty years without dis- 
covering how very many people there are on the 
good Lord’s earth that despise and neglect His 
darker creatures. 

Judy’s little heart was so pressed down and run- 
ning over with love and gratitude that she couldn’t 
say a word but stood with her ewhole soul in her 
eyes watching the last flutter of Miss Jessie’s white 
dress around the corner, then she crept into her 
little downy bed and nestling close down by un- 
conscious baby Robin, whispered softly, 

“ Oh Robin, ’it¢#le brudder, Judy am so happy her 
heart is like to burst.”’ 

Pleasant dreams had little Judy that night, 
dreams of broad, green fields studded with golden 
dandelions, and peopled with sunny-haired, bright- 


faced children, with whom she wandered hand in 
hand. Poor little Judy, what a pity it seems that 
happy little children need ever wake from rosy 
dreams to find them bitter delusions ! 

After all the dreaming, watching and wishing for 
Monday morning, it finally came as many other 
mornings have, and still will come, justas bright and 
glowing as if it were not to see the breaking down 
of lofty “‘chateaux en Espagne” and a harsh blow 
given to one litfle heart which had throbbed with 
joy at sight of its rising sun. It seemed as if mammy 
never would get the little pink frock on to suit her, 
and as if it took forever to wet and comb and braid 
the little frizzly kinks, but at last it was all done, 
and Judy with her little green primer in her hand 
and her baby heart throbbing tumultuously, started 
off alone to find her El Dorado. She had reached the 
foot of the hill when she felt something frisking 
about her feet, and looking down, what should she 
see but Chang Chow and Sing Foo jumping around 
her feet, playing with her shoe strings and begging 
as plainly as kittens could, not to be deserted. Judy 
looked back to be sure that she was out of the range 
of mammy’s eyes, then she took Chang Chow in her 
armsand putting Sing Fooin her pocket, began to 
climb the hill. When she reached the entrance to 
the playground her heart beat a little faster, but 
still she went on bravely, fearing nothing, for “ he 
who knows no evil fears no evil.’’ She stood still for 
a moment unnoticed, when Jakey Thorne, a rough 
unwashed boy, the torment of the village, dis- 
covered her and set up a shout, 

“ Nigger gal and nigger cat, hefty team !” 

The rest took up the cry, somo thoughtlessly, some 
maliciously. until the playground rang with the 
shout and Judy found herself the centre of a ring 
of mocking, teasing children, some laughing and’ 
pointing at her, others making believe snatch her 
sunbonnet and primer, and others singing 

“ Niggy, niggy, niggy nye, 

Black face and shiny eye!”’ 

Poor little delutled J udy! Where now is your 
dreamed of Fairyland? Your sunny-haired gentle 
children, where are they? All gone and in their 
places a battered sodden playground, filled with 
freckled, hooting children, neither loving or lovable. 
When tbe bell rang they all rushed in whooping 
noisily, leaving Judy standing by herself. Never 
before had Miss Jessie’s little school-room been a 
scene of such disorder, for she was at home in her 
own little room with the blinds closed and the cur- 
tains drawn, fighting a sick headache, while Miss 
Nancy Guy, her spinster aunt, reigned in her place. 
Miss Nancy was tall and skinny and bony, her nose 
was long, hooked and red at the end. She put her 
few wisps of straw colored hair on crimping pins 
every night and every morning, bunched up frizzly 
horns on top of her head and and drew the twisted 
ends back to meet a knot as big as an acorn. A 
perpetual smirk played around the corners of her 
thin mouth, but her eyes were cold and gray and 
hard asif the brain behind them hud never even 
dreamed of a smile. It was difficult to tell Miss 
Nancy’s age, for she had been twenty-four and a- 
half so long that I think she had forgotten the truth 
herself. She was a frantic sort of a teacher, so 
when the children came plunging in, she added to 
the Bedlam by ringing her bell violently, pounding 
on the desk with her ferule, and making as much 
confusion as one woman could very welldo. When 
the racket had ceased a little, Jakey Thorne sang 
out, 
‘‘ Miss Nancy Jane, there’s three new scholars in 
the yard afraid to come in.”’ 
Miss Nancy immediately appointed him monitor 
and rushed into the yard, but when she saw only a 
poor little colored girl standing there alone, with 
big round eyes, from which huge tears rolled slowly 
down, one hand clutching an ebony cat and the 
other ‘holding together an agitated pocket, from 
which Sing Foo made convulsive efforts to escape, 
and when she heard Jakey—who was her mortal 
terror—snicker in the window and whisper ‘ Sold, 
sold !’”? she was so provoked that she seized poor 
Chang Chow with one skinny fist, jerked Sing Foo 
from her receptacle with the other, and sent them 
both flying over the fence, then she pushed Judy 
unceremoniously into the house and dumped her 
on a chair, which was shorter in the front legs 
than it was in the back, and shook as if it would 
drop to pieces every time Judy dared to move. 
What’s your name, child ?’’ snarled Miss Nancy, 
snatching her pen as if she were going to stab Judy. 

Judy whispered it in a scared little whisper. 

Louder!” shrieked Miss Nancy. 

** Judith Blandina Dolorosa Amanda, four years 
old and free monts.”’ 

“‘Goodness gracious me, child, are your Yolks 
heathens? What’s your last name?”’ 

‘“*Mandy,”’ said Judy, fainter than ever. 

Haint your pa got no name, dunce demanded 
the excited Miss Nancy. 

name Daddy,’’ quavered Judy. 

Shrieks of delight rose from all parts of the school- 
room, and Jakey shouted, 

‘Call her Miss Ham, Judy Blandy Dolorozy Mandy 
Ham !”’ 

‘‘Call her Nig for short,’’ suggested another re- 
fined and intelligent youth. 

** Silence, every one of you,’’ screamed Miss Nancy 
at the top of her shrill voice, ‘‘ And you little girl 
take this primer and don’t you take your eyes off 
from it until you have committed to memory the 
whole of those two lines, commencing OX ox and 
TO to.”” Now as poor little Judy knew the whole 
of one letter, this was all Greek and Hebrew to her, 
but she dared not say a word, so she clutched her 
little primer upside down and sat as still as a mouse. 

Oh! what a long, long morning it was to this little 
girl, who had never been shut up before in her life! 
The sun streamed in at the window on her head, the 
flies hummed and buzzed till they made her dizzy, 
her little feet ached and her head felt as big asa 
pumpkin® She wondered if mammy was making 
ginger nuts, and if Robin would have one fresh from 
the oven. Thenshe wondered if he missed her, and 
if he were a too, and if it were anything very 


pad to be, she fell to worrying her poor little 


head about the kittens and imagining all sorts of | 
dreadfyl things that might happen to them. 

When the bell rang for reeess, there was a strong 
conflict.in her breast between fear for herself aud 
love for her cats; but finally Love conquered Self, 
and shefollowed the noisy gang to the play-ground, 
only to find her‘worst dreams realized, and to see 
Chang Chow and Sing Foo with their tails tied to- 
gether swinging backward and forward in Jakey 
Thorne’ merciless hands. This was more than 
Judy’s meek spirit could endure, so springing for- 
ward and catching Jakey’s ragged, fluttering sleeve, 
she squealed : 

““You’m a bad chile, gib me dem cats, dey’se 
mine!” 

‘““Ow, ow!” howled Jakey, ‘take her off, aon 
make me ketch hydrophoby.”’ 

‘‘Lets have nigger minstrels, and make her 
sing,’’ shouted Ned Larkey, ‘ We’ll give her the 
squallers if she’ll sing us a song.”’ 

‘All right,” said Jakey, ‘‘ hunkey dory! and we’ll 
jine in with a cat-concert. Stick her up on the gate- 
post, somebody.” 

‘““Will you luff me had ’em shore, den?’’ asked 
Judy, rendered sharp by her afflictions. 

‘Yes, shore, Smokey,’ Jakey said. 

So up on the high gate-post went Judy, and ina 
quavering little voice began to sing : 


bougit me a chicken, 
My chicken suit me, 

And I fed my chicken 
All under a tree.”’ 


“TIT bought me a nigger, 
My nigger sassed me, 

And I licked my nigger 
All under a tree,”’ 


began Jakey, grinding an accompaniment with the 
kittens’ tails, but he had hardly got tbe last word 
out of his mouth, when his cap dropped suddenly 
over his eyes, two strong hands clapped each side of 
his head, and he felt as if he were a huge humming- 
top, whirling around in a very dark room. When he 
discovered what he was, he found himself standing 
up against the wall on the opposite side of the play- 
ground from where he commenced to waltz, con- 
fronted by a tall cadet, resplendent in blue and 
brass, who looked more than half inclined to take 
hold of him again. 

‘Why don’t you takea feller your own size?’’ 
whimpered Jakey, digging his eyes with his dirty 
fists. 

‘*Why don’t you, you paltry little coward, in- 
stead of tormenting and insulting a poor defenceless 
little girl? Ideclare, I’ve a mind to shake you 
again !’’ 

** Better not,’’ mumbled Jakey, “ she ain’t nothin’ 
but a black gal, anyhow.”’ 

‘“She’s the color the good Lord made her, but you, 
ugh! you make me sick; what color do you sup- 
pose those paws of yours were originally? Why it 
would take a week’s washing to find out.”’ 

*“ Them’s as good flippers as your’n, anyhow, and 
if they was a little bigger, I’ll bet you’d feel ’em,”’ 
muttered Jakey. 

“Stop your noise, I don’t want to hear another word 
from you, and I want you to understand, you, and 
all the rest of you, that I can see a good way down 
that hill, and if I catch one of you hazing this poor 
little thing again, [’ll send the whole army of you 
spinning. Come, you abused little toad,’’ turning to 
Judy— “and we’ll go in and see what the lovely 
Nancy is dreaming about.”’ 

‘““Why, Lieutenant Graham!’’ exclaimed “Miss 
Nancy, with her most juvenile smirk and flutter. 
“What an unexpected pleasure, surely you expect- 
ed to find Jessie here, you never could have come to 


rsee 


‘**No,” said he bluntly. ‘I knew very well that 
Miss Jessie was not here when I saw a gang of little 
bullies tormenting this poor little girl. 
herin your care now, Miss Grey, and I hope you will 
see that she gets home alive.’’ So raising his hat 
majestically, he strode off leaving Judy deposited in 
Miss Nancy’s own arm-chair. - 

Well, whether the children were ashaméd of their 
conduct, or whether they were afraid that a whole 
army of cadets would come swarming down the hill 
after them, I don’t know, but whichever it was, 
Judy was unmolested the rest of thesmorning, and 
reached home alive. : 

And this is the reason why we found such a mourn- 
ful little Judy with traces of tears on her cheeks. 

Judy sat in the twilight for a long time after the 
last drop of bread and milk had vanished, ponder- | 
ing the question which has vexed many older, wiser 


heads, wondering why the God whom mammy had 
taught her to love and pray toshould have given to 


some of his creatures black skins, while others were 
white and fair, and wondering still more, why, if He 
really made them all, one should look down upon 
and abuse the other. 

“Mammy,” she called after a long silence, ‘‘if 
Chang Chow’s a nigger, and I’se a nigger, why isn’t 
Sing Foo a nigger, too?’’ 

“Laws chile,’’ laughed mammy, 
white; white folks isn’t niggers.’’ 

Judy asked no more questions but sat and thought 
and thought until alittle germ of hatred for any- 
thing white planted that day in her heart, sprang 
up, took root, and filled her breast so full that she 
forgot dear Miss Jessie, and her new friend and pro- 
tector, forgot everything but Jakey Thorne, and all 
her injuries, and remembered only that she and 


“Bing Foo is 


Chang Chow, and dear little Robin were black, and | figure; 


Sing Foo was white. She felt an intense desire to pay 
somebody, her love seemed turned into hatred. : So, 
springing from her seat, she caught the astonished 
Sing Foo by the neck, rushed around the house, 
down through the littlepatch, tripping over squash 
vines, scratching her ankles on thisfles, but never 
pausing till she had reached the tossing, tunfbling, 
little creek which ran behind the house, and had 
thrown her once tenderly cherished white cat far 
out in the water. 

Judy had night-mare that night. Dripping white 
cats perched upon her pillow, and ghostly big-eyed 
kittens filed in the window on pale moon beams. 
Right glad was she when morning came, although 
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her heart was very heavy, and a great bump in her 
throat made breakfast taste very strangely. She 
watched mammy with a guilty feeling as she filled 
a plate with bits, and a tin basin with milk, and she 
moved with very reluctant feet toward the wood- 
shed door, but oh, what a shout of joy she gave 
when she opened it, for there, nestled down by 
Chang Chow’s fat black side, was—not Sing Foo’s 
pale reproaching ghost—but Sing Foo’s flesh and 
blood self, rather forlorn and dripping, to be sure, 
but Sing Foo for all the same. 

“Oh my bressed little cat,” cried Judy,“‘I’ll neber, 
neber drowned you ’gen. I’se glad you’re white, | 
is, [ didw’t done did go for to do it!”’ 

And Sing Foo, like a well brought up kitten, 
purred, rubbed noses, and forgave her. 

Not many evenings after this, Miss Jessie’s blue 
and white frock came up the path again, but this 
time there was a gleam of blue and gold as well, and 
out of adeep pocket came marvelous gifts for Judy: 
A box of assorted candies, fit for a queen, a large red 
picture book, cloth, too, so Robin could not tear it, 
with the “Three Little Kittens who had lost their 
Mittens,” and the naughty kitten who wanted to go 
in the woods and be a bold robber in it. Butoh! 
most marvelous and most beautiful were two pairs 
of real little brass belis, as big as Judy’s thimble, to 
hang in the kittens’ ears. 

‘* What has Judy done since I saw her last ?’’ asked 
the tall Lieutenant. 

“Tse been a wicked chile,” murmured Judy, 
hanging down her head. 

‘What have you done so wicked?” asked Miss 
Jessie’s sweet voice. 

“IT done drowned my white cat,” said Judy, 

** Why, here she is, child. 


meekly. 

Miss Jessie and mammy made a pleasant plan for 
Judy’s benefit that night, and every evening all 
through the bright summer weather, and the glow- 
ing eutumn, Judy’s little feet carried her to a white 
cottage on the hillside, where free from tormentors, 
she soon learned to read and spell very nicely, and 
when another year had made Judy a little taller, 
and Chang Chow and Sing Foo staid cats, and Miss 
Jessie stood up in the little church in snowy flowing 
robes, and gave her hand and heart to the tall 
Lieutenant to have and to hold forevermore, there 
was not one heart in ali the crowded church which 
throbbed more lovingly and loyally than the one 
which beat in Judy’s breast. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 3, 4, 5, is all you have. 
12, 28, 14, is what a rose is. 
lis an important individual. 
2 taken away will ruin the bank... 
7, 24,is worn ty all. 
17, 14, may be 1500 and it may be a doctor. 
18 is the end of the Bible. 
20, 21, 15, is not true. 
19, 18, 22, is an abbreviation. 
9, 25, 16, is an article. 
10 is more than 900. 
ll is the beginning of youth. 
6 suggests a beverage. 
My whole is a precious passage in the Bible. Sz Tons. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
No. 
1. Necessary to every human body. 
2. A noted Latin poet. 
3. Where a celebrated Council was held. 
4. An ancient garden. Wii SLOAX. 
No.2. . 
8. An adjective. 
4. Found in every town and 
village. Copp. 


1. A coin. 
2. A Turkish title. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

What did the steward of Joseph's house give to the brethren? 

To what were the hearts of Joshua’s men likened after a 
defeat ? 

What did Samson get out of the jawbone? 

What is used in Scripture to represent trouble and afflic- 
tions ? 

By what figure did the prophets often denote a great mul. 
titude of people? 

For what did Jael substitute milk? 

What offering did the people of Israel make at Mizpeh ? 

Into what did one of the sons of the prophets lose his axe- 
head? 

What figure # frequently substituted for the doctrines and 
ordinances,of the Gospel ? 

By what was aking of Syria assassinated ? 

What did King Hezekiah bring into the city ? 

What did an angel trouble? 

What did the woman of 


CROSS-WORD 


My first isin butter, but not in milk. 
My second is in satin, but not in silk. 
My third is in rain, but not in snow. 
My fourth is in fast, but not in slow. 
My fifth is in ache, but not in pain. 
My sixth is in snow, but not in rain. 
My seventh is in light, but not in heat. 
My eighth is in sofa, but not in seat. 
My ninth is in Autumn, but not in Fall 
My tenth is in whole, but not in all. 
My last is in word, but not in rhyme. 
My whole was a man of ancient time. 


TRANSMUTATIONS. 


ISOLA. 


and 
have gentle ; found the ad Fou 


DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead an apparition and leave an army. 
Behead formal a leave the edge. 
Behead a sprite and leave_not close. 
Behead peregrination and ‘leave 
Behead a trench and leave an 


the Scotch. 
Behead a vehicle and leave cunning. 
vil ana tr oF DEC. 


1. Ra 
Cross- Word Enigma.— 


Htdgen Nuines.—Eva, Dora.—NELLIZ W. CLARK, 


11il, N IN B 
mutawill be seen thatthe “five additional lines” are given in 


ravel. 
e highly esteemed by 


Dora. 


‘**Yes’m; I didn’t drowned her nuff,” said Judy, 


| 
| 
| 
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| | | 
i Change the last letter of a bird’s name so that you willh | 
a of a vegetable and you will have drink ; 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘| probable that no difficulty will be encountered in 


conipleting the total of five millions befere next 
| 


‘The Chureh 
NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. “Sip, 
Suudey. Jan. (First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Wednesday, Jan. 11. 
M. Ass’n.. Minnesota Convention.......... Rochester. 
Saturday. Jan. 14, 
Afr. M. Episc...... Georgia Conference............- Atlanta. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Baptist ral P. O., Mo............ 14 members. .Nov. 
Co tional.....Boston Higlands, Mass.. . Dec. 
(United)..Newton, 23 Dec. 3 
CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Jewish. New York Dec 
. Episc........ Bverett, 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
ristian...........Mt. Sterlin O Dec. 18 
Gitto. Twelve Mile, Dec. 25 
ditto. Mt. Olive, ee Dec. 25 
ditto. seer Plattsmonth, ee ee an. J 
ational ....Brookfield, Ohio Nov. 14 
urlington, DOC. 1 
. ‘Meth. Episc........Beach Pond, N. Y. (re-opened) Nov. 30 
2 ee Lawrenceville, P. Dec. 4 
ditto. Ridgeway Place, Dec. 4 
Collinsville, Ill.... .Dec. 18 
SS pny ch . Dec. 29 
byterian....... ong Lake, Mind........secssceseeesveces Dec. 18 
ditto. ot Falledelphia, Fe Jan. 1 
Ref. e or ‘owns eeeeeee ee ee 
eeeveee Farmersville, Onto eeeee 1 
LOSSES. 
Prof Episc Camden, N.J.(Fire. ome 


HOME NOTES. 


A en REV. ALBERT BARNES died in Phila- 
delphia on the afternoon of Saturday, Dec. 24th. 
His death is ascribed to heart disease. He was born 
in Rome, N. Y., on the first day of December, 1798. 
When 22, he was graduated from Hamilton College. 
He thence went to Princeton Seminary, where his 
theological education was completed in 1824. One 
year later he accepted the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian church at Morristown, N. J., and continued 
minister to that parish for five years. It was at 
Morristown that he commenced the series of Scritp- 
twre Commentaries for the aid of Sunday-schools, 
which has made his name so broadly and worthily 
known. In 1830 he accepted the call of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, and retained 
his charge up to 1868, when he resigned its more 
onerous duties to a colleague. Apart from his ser- 
vices as a commentator, Mr. Barnes was known as a 
frequent contributor to periodicals, and as the au- 
thor of important religious works. Asa clergyman, 
his life was one of signal usefulness. In his relations 
to his denomination, he was involved, in 1840, in a 
controversy with Dr. Junkin, on a charge of heresy, 
which ended in his temporary suspension. On ap- 
peal, however, the sentence was rescinded, and in a 
year he was re-instated in office. The event is note- 
worthy as connecting itself very closely with the 
Old and New School secessions, which followed 
shortly after. The funeral services over the hon- 
ored dead took place at the First Church, on Dec. 
28th. A committee of Methodist Episcopal clergy- 
men was present on the occasion, as was Bishop 
Stevens, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
attendance of the Presbyterian clergy was very 
great. 


— More complete reports of the meeting re- 
cently held in Boston to complete measures for the 
National Congregational Council indicate great una- 
nimity and confidence. It was estimated that the 
Council will consist of about 500 delegates. Proba-| 
bly its first session will take place in 1871. 


— The Examiner and Chronicle answers a cor- 
respondent who wishes to know whether the phrase 
“Regular Baptists ’’ meets with editorial sanction, 
tifat it certainly does not. ‘‘ But some of our friends 
seem anxious to bring the whole ‘family of Bap- 
tists ‘into one field. If these movements prove suc- 
cessful, it may be needful then to make some such 
designation as the ‘ Variegated Baptists’—a name 
somewhat descriptive of the Calvinistic-Arminian— 
close-and-open - communion — regeneration-before- 
baptism -and -baptism-as-a-means-of -regeneration— 
qualities of the denomination. We would not, how- 
ever, add to the name until we become ‘ the speckled 


_ and spotted flock’ it is proposed to make us.” —_—~ 


— The Norwegian Lutherans in this country 
now number 250 congregations. During 1870, 14 
pastors were ordained, and 6 new churches erected. 


— The Annual Year Book of the Unitarian 
Congregation Church for 1871, gives a list of 332 
societies, but makes no numerical statement of the 
lay constituency of the denomination. In other re- 
spects, however, the Year Book is extremely use- 
ful. 


— In the Congregational Church at Lee, Mass., 
there is a gallery from which a whisper is audible 
even above the minister’s voice in the most distant 
corner of the edifice. 


— Christmas and New Year’s were made 
Thanksgiving days in Missouri by a special procla- 
mation of Gov. McClurg. Some of the State reli- 
gious papers denounced the measure as a sharp 
trick to benefit bankers and business men under the 
guise of Christianity. 

— The Portland Fraternity Association has re- 
cently been organized by the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists of Maine. Its basis is the same with that 
of the Boston Christian Union. 


— In some of the Moravian churches, worship 
is maintained through voluntary subscription, the 
members of the congregation contributing accord- 
to their means; and as these means are sometimes 
small, the system has been adopted of enclosing all 
money in envelopes, so that the donor may not be 
known. As a consequence, the ‘‘mite”’ item shows 
@ great increase, and the sum total of receipts the 
yeat through, greatly exceeds the qld subscription 
plan. 7 

— Three millions of dollars have already been 
raised for the Presbyterian Memorial Fund. It is 


— A correspondent of a Presbyterian exchange 
says that many oases of surprising niggardliness 
are constantly occurring among societies attached 
to that denomination. Among instance to the 
point the following, are cited: ‘‘A numberof fami- 
lies, ina neighborhodd destitute of the Gospel, wish 
to be organized into a church. They send for some 
neighboring minister. He comes, does the best he 
can, organizes them, preaches several days, and 
leaves without having received a dollar. A.case oc- 
curred a few months ago, where a pastor in the far 
west organized a church, conducted a meeting for 
several days, paid his horse hire, got wet on his re- 
turn, and then contracted sickness which cost him 
over one hundred dollars; and for all this he re- 
ceived not even thank you, but soon after a request 
for additional gratuitous services from the same 
church. A church requests Presbytery to install 


7| their pastor elect. Presbytery sends a committee to 


doso. Each one of them comes and discharges his 
part, and pays his own traveling expenses for the 
privilege of attending to the church’s business for 
them. Several such cases have occurred the past 
few mouths in the bounds of a single Presbytery in 
the Synod of Southern Indiana. Hundreds and 
thousands of such instances as these occur, and are 


borne in silence.”’ 


— The Protestant Episcopal Church of St. James 
the Less, in Philadelphia, celebrates the sacrament 
with a paten and chalice, both of solid silver, and 
adorned with gold, diamonds, opals, garnets, emer- 
alds, and pearls. The baptismal cups, the vest- 
ments, the altar, and the cross of wrought and 
enamelled brass, employed in the service, are all 
‘gifts of the dead.’”’ The Episcopalian sees in this 
the first step toward masses and prayers for the 
dead. 


— The Augustania Synod of the Lutheran 
Church exhibits a record of rapid growth for the 
past decade. In 1866 it had 3,747 members; 1861, 
4,220; 1862, 4,967; 1863, 5,508; 1864, 6,061; 1865, 6,706; 


1866, 7,790; 1867, 9,140; 1868, 10,591; 1869, 12,962; 1870, 


14,870. The figures for 1870, it should be added, are 
somewhat under suspicion. 


—It is estimated that there are 220 Israelite con- 
gregations in the United States, 40 of which are in 
New York city. The entire Jewish population of 
the metropolis is put down at 75,000. 


— A writer in the Home Methodist Journal, after 
intimating that a tendency exists among some of the 
clergy of the denomination to oppose or slight the 
doctrine of “ entire sanotification,’’ proceeds to show 
from the writings of the brothers Wesley, ‘the ex- 
cellent’’ Fletcher, Richard Watson, and Dr. Adam 
Clarke, as well as from the addresses of General 
Conferences, the Catechism, Discipline and Hymn 
Book: 

ist. That entire sanctification receivable in this life, in- 
stantaneously by faith, is emphatically the doctrine of the 
Methodist Church; and hence, 

2d. Every Methodist has the “birthright” to believe in 
the doctrine—profess to enjoy the blessing, teach it, and 
every minister to preach it, free from the oft-repeated 
charge of **introducing new doctrine.” 

— In the Spirit of Missions Bishop Clarkson tells 
the following story of himself: Not long since, ina 
frontier town in Nebraska, appeared the following 
notice: ‘“‘ Elder Clarkson, of the Episcopal Society 
will preach in the schoolhouse this evening, and ad- 
minister the Apostate Right of Confirmation.”’ 


HOME CHURCHES. 


ELIGIOUS orders in the Protestant Episco- 
-& pal Church of the United States although not 
yet authorized, seem likely, at least to furnish a 
theme for breezy discussion. The Episcopal organ in 
St. Louis believes that the arrival of the Evangelist 
Fathers has introduced a subject of very considera- 
ble importance. It opposes the movement upon 
these grounds: 
Setting aside, altogether, the quasi-monastical life of this 
order, and the ritual character of the services which they 
propose to hold, the expediency of encouraging the firm: 
establishment in this country, of a religious order whose 
sole vocation shall be that of preaching, going from city to 
city, and from parish to parish, wherever a door shall be 
opened to them, may well be questioned. It is simply the 
introduction into the Church of the revival system preva- 
lent among several Protestant denominations, the perni- 
cious effects of which have been so manifest to thoughtful 
men in those bodies. * * * 

It-4s unnecessary to remind the students of ecclesiastical 

history that the Papa] See was unable to control the mighty 
power which it had evoked, and that the abuses of the, 
mendicant Orders gave the final impulse to thé mighty 
movement known as the Reformation. | 
If the subsequent effect of revivalism has been less per- 
nicious, it is because it has never been led by any such com- 
petent organizations. The rise of Methodism in the Church 
of England, and its subsequent separation from the Church 
is a fair specimen of the effects which we may expect from 
such efforts at revival by men burning with zeal, and un- 
controlled by any diocesan authority. 
The Church Weckly, of this city, which espouses‘ 
the new cause, remarks\in response that, regarding 
Monasticism, ‘“‘Mr. A. may not choose to take upon 
bimself the vows of Chastity, Obedience, and Pov- 
erty. But why should he object to Mr. B.’s assum- 
ing them? They are excellent Christian virtues in 
themselves. Do they lose their exceilence by asso- 
ciation? Certainly they are commended to us by 
Jesus Christ.’’ With reference to the ritual charac- 
ter of the services it asserts that ‘‘the Evangelist 
Fathers lay no stress on Ritual, and purpose—if we be 
correctly informed—to studiously adapt themselves 
to the form of worship observed in the various Par- 
ishes in which they ma$ be invited to minister.” 
The same journal continues: 

The fact that “the revival system prevalent among sev- 
eral Protestant denominations” has resulted disastrously, 
doesnot prove anything against such Missions, as it is the 
special object of the EVangelists to promote. A Protestant 
and a Catholic “ revival’ aretwo very different things. In 
the first place, there is this wide difference between them— 
the Church has the promise of her LorpD’s abiding Presence, 
and of the assistance of the Hoty GHost. We do not mean 
—God forbid!—that Protestant bodies are altogether de- 
prived of Divine Grace. What we do mean is, that such 


grace is most fully given in the Church, and that persever- 
ance is naturally to be mest expected where the Holy Ghost 
most fully manifests HimseJf. And asa fact, we find that 
the Twelve Days’ Misston in London has resulted in no such 
backslidings as almost invariably eharacterize Protestant 
revivals, * * * * 

The editorial in question refers us te Methedism as “a 
fair specimen of the effects” most likely to result from “Re- 
vivalism.” But has the Church learned no lesson from the 
Wesleyan Schism? Will she still seek to repress all zeal? 
Has she no place yet for men like Wesley? Has she made 
up her mind to put every one of her priests on her Pro- 
crustean bed of post-Reformation usages and traditions? 
Everything depends upon how these questions are answer- 
ed. It is, we doubt not, fully in the power of “this Church” 
to create a schism far, far worse, than that of the Metho- 
dists. But if she is that sound part of the Catholic Body 
which she claims to be, and which we believe her to be—else 
would we not be of her—she will use, and not repress, the 
“burning zeab”’ of all her members. The Wesleyan schism 
was the result of Anglican blindness. We do not mean to 
excuse the disciples of Wesley, but to blame the Church of 


England. Nor do we imagine that the Catholic School can 


be driven from its allegiance to the Anglican Communion 
by such means as sufficed to drive away the Wesleyans. But 


| it undoubtedly can be driven, and the pursuit of any nar- 


rev, Protestant, or Erastian line of policy will go far to 
prepare it to distrust the catholicity of the body to which 
it is now most devoted at the cost of trials which never 
afflict those who are in the habit of making ostentatious 
boasts of their unconditional “‘loyalty.”’ 

It will be seen by the last portion of the above ex- 
tract that disruption in the Episcopal Church may 
yet be a sequence of the agitation. | 


The statistics of five Evangelical denominations 
in California for 1870, are as follows: 


M.E. 
Bapt. Cong. M.E. (South.) Pres. 
29 52 


entiene 3,1 2,342 5,815 8,544 364 
embers ’ 

Added 951 218 
Sunday-schools 3,132 (?) 5,156 9,739 1,968 3,357 


— The Moravian Text Book for 1871 contains in 
its Appendix’? asummary of statistics more com- 
plete and accurate than has Heretofore appeared. It 


‘will be seen that it corrects the figures which we 


lately published, from an-English source, in several 
important particulars: 


Provinces. Communicants. Total. 


talof congregations in Foreign Missions. ontien - 68,751 


04,165 
‘The Diaspora’ (home mission) on the continent 
of Europe numbers about 100,000 persons (some esti- 
mates are less) who are in spiritual connection with 
the Church, but remain members of the State 
Church. 
**2. The number of Congregations in the Germ in 
Province is 22. (The congregation at Bethel, South 
Australia, also belongs to this Province, and is in- 
cluded in the above number.) In the British Prov- 
ince, 38; in the American Province, 55 (in a number 
of instances two or more being under the charge of 
one pastor). 
“*3. The whole number of ordained ministers and 
missionaries in active service in the Unity is (about). 
405. In the German Province there are 132 (12 are 
members of the U. E. Conference, 3 Secretaries of 
the same, 1 Archivist of the Unity, 1 Principal of 
the Mission Institute, 1 Administrator of the Publi- 
cation Office, 33 are engaged in the ‘ Diaspora’ 5 are 
in the service of other churches); in the British 
Province 49 (including 2 Mission Secretaries); in the 
American Province 70; in the Missions (European 
and Native) 156. . 
“4. In the ‘ Diaspora’ on the continent of Europe 
there are 65 missionaries (33 ordained). The coun- 
tries in which this work is carried on are Germany 
(North and South), Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Po- 
land. There are 62 central stations. 
‘“‘In England there are 4 Home Mission stations, 
and 4 missionaries (1 ordained). In Ireland there 
are 6 Scripture readers. 
“5. Sunday-Schools. In the British Province there 
are 3,912 pupils, and 700 teachers; in the American 
Province, North, 5,494 pupils, and 579 teachers. 
“6. Boarding-Schools. In the German Province 
there are 28 schools, with (about) 1200 pupils; in the 
British, 15 schools, with (about) 500 pupils; in the 
American, 5 schools, with (about) 720 pupils. 
“7, Missions amongst the Heathen. The number 
of Mission Provinces is 16; Stations, 97; missiona- 
ries, male and female, 313 (12 of these are natives); 
native assistants, of all classes, including teachers 
and monitors, 2,976; schools of all classes, 326; schol- 
ars in day-schools, 15,855; in Sunday-schools, 12,597; 
whole number of persons under instruction, 68,751.” 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE union movement between the Free Church 

and the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land still hangs trembling in the balance. At 
Glasgow a great union meeting has been held, 
which was promoted by prominent Free church- 
men. The Union Presbyterian Presbyteries of 
Arbroath, Galloway, Falkirk, Melrose, Perth and 
Dundee, have also severally held conventions and 
adopted union resolutions. On the other hand, the 
Highlanders are reported as unanimously denounc- 
ing the movement. At one of their meetings the 
Rev. M. M‘Coll, of Fort Augustus, spoke in the fol- 
lowing strain: ‘‘He strongly condemned what the 
late Free Church General Assembly had done; and 
as for the United Presbyterians, they regarded it as 
sinful for the State to pay missionaries, give Bibles, 
or do anything for the eternal salvation of the sub- 
ject. They would afford the same protection to 
Mahomet as they would to Christ. They observed 
the Sabbath, not because God said, ‘Thou shalt 
keep my Sabbath,’ but because they considered it 
beneficial to their worldly good. If they took the 
Bible it was because there were some good things in 
it, and not because God desired it—in fact, if the 
people of the place whom he was addressing took it 
into their heads to dance on Sabbath, the United 


Presbyterians said they were quite justified. Dr. 


15,265 001 
Missionaries and Mission amongst the Heathen 
ut).. : 100} ham Board has 7 Churchmen and 6 Dissenters. In 


Eadie (one of the principal United Presbyterian 
minist@rs in Glasgow, and one of the Professors of 
the body) preached heterodox docrine.” It may be 
further noted that Rev. Fergus Ferguson of the 
United Presbyterians was recently censured for 
saying that he thought it a probable inference from 
Scripture that those who had not salvation preached 
to them here would have it offered to them in a 
future state. The Rev. Mr. McCleod, of Dunse, has 
also been up before the Presbytery ona charge of 
employing the words “ confession” and “ absolu- 
tion,’’ with reference to the dying. Meanwhile, Sir 
Tollemache Sinclair, M.P., is writing a series of 
letters in favor of a union between the Established 
and Free Churches. In one of these he states that 
the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, has given him 
permission to say that Dr. John Brown told Mr. 
Gilfillan that Dr. Chalmers was so dissatisfied with 
the proceedings of the Free Church that he sincerely 
contemplated withdrawing from it soon after the 
disruption. This assertion has produced much dis- 
cussion, and is loudly called in question. 


The London Freeman is endeavoring to in: 
crease its subscription list, and in its appeal to mem- 
bers of the denomination which it represents, it 
claims that the published returns of English Bap- 
tists—viz., 1,489 churches and 183,965 communicants— 
is inaccurate, inasmuch as there are many infiven- 
tial churches unattached to any association. The 
total of membership, it thinks, is about 240,000, while 
the sittings actually filled are much over half a 
million. 


The Elementary Educational Act of England 
has, with apparent success, passed its first ordeal— 


450 | that of the election of local boards. In London, the 


Metropolitan Board has been thus classified : 


OPINIONS AS TO RELIGIOUS THACHING. 
Favorable to religiousteaching . . . . 
Uncertain as to religious teaching 


DENOMINATIONS. 


S| 


At Coventry, there were elected 1 Roman Catholic 
4 pledged to Bible-teaching, and 6 pledged to Bible- 
reading without note or comment. The Notting- 


Manchester, 2 Roman Catholics head the list, with a 
majority of Church candidates following. A feature 
of the vote was the employment of the cumulative 
principle, each elector having fifteen ballots. The 
Roman Catholics used their elective rights with 
such skillfulness and drill, as to indicate great care 
in organization on the part of their clergy. In Bir- 
mingham, for example, only 3,178 persons voted for 
the Catholic candidate, but, by “*plumping,”’ the 
registry stood 35,720 in his favor. Ina similar way, 
the Wesleyans and Methodists secured a representa- 
tion quite out of proportion to their actual numeri- 
cal force. Thus far only the High Church party 
and the Independents or Congregationalists seem 


which is representative of the latter portion of the 
public, remarks, gloomily: ‘‘ Who can suppose that 
the intelligence of Mauchester is represented by the 
position given in the poll to thetwo Roman Catholi« 


' candidates, with a batch of Church candidates next, 


while the real educationalists of the town are either 
rejected altogether or elected by a bare sufficiency 
of votes? Almost everywhere a knot of Romanists, 
Church candidates, or Wesleyans head the poll, and 
the public are indebted: only to the merciful fact 
that the narrow sectaries did not know their own 
strength for the return of any men of independence 
and real éducational fitness. Give the party men 
another such chance, and all the most valuable con- 
stituents of the school boards will be eliminated, 
This election will be a useful caution to the Libera) 
party. If it provés how easily and successfully the 
ballot may be worked, it alsé proves how carefully 
they must guard against specious devices which, 
under cover of ‘representing minorities’ and the 
like, would smdther the voice of the intelligent 
majority.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Ontario, 
in the British Provinces was first established in 1862. 
It then consisted of fifty-three parishes, and fifty- 
seven clergymen, two of whom were government 
chaplains and three upon the retired list. At pres- 
ent there are 84 clergymen, exclusive of the Bishop, 
besides 21 wholly new mission stations and parishes. 
Many of these parishes have handsome stone church- 
es and excellent parsonages. During the past year 
the Bishop of Ontario confirmed 1739 persons of both 
sexes, while 1478 were present at the first commun- 
ion. 


In Madagascar, the English Society of Friends 
has been so successful in establishing its faith as 
to cause deep solicitude regarding the future. In 
one district where eighteen months ago there were 
but four stations, seven congregations, and, perhaps 
six hundred worshipers, there are now fifty stations 
and 10,000 attendents. Mr. Joseph Sewell,a mis- 
sionary, writes to the ey Record in explana- 
tion:—‘‘ This seems a wonderful change, but let us 
examine the case more closely, and we shall see that 
in each of these villages there are leading men, re- 

nsible to the Government, who believe it to be 

e part of their duty tosee that the 
larly attend the chapel. One such chief who in this 
way superintends several villages, where not a crea- 
ture can either read or write, and who sometimes 
leads five or six. hundred to the chapel, has three 
wives, and has the vaguest idea of what Christian- 
ity is. Helikes to show his authority, and the people 


now no other fanompoana on the Sabbath day, they 
consider this their fanompoana, and very meekly 
submit. Another who was not long be pastor of a 
church (he was disowned for divorcing his wife), 
ant has now great influence,in several villages, hav- 
ing married a sister of Radama L., after conversing 

me one day with regard to the — of a 
teacher in one of his villages, waited till I left 
the vi , and led hundreds of ple from that 
and distant villages toa bull fight. This man has 
ressing th under his 


| 


been very diligent in 2 
control to build chapels.” 


aggrieved by the result. _The English Independent, © 


know are bound to obey as they have’! 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ASHINGTON falls back upon gossip and 
lobbying during the recess of Congress. The 

Aemy Board, of which Gen. Hancock is President, 
whose duty it was to examine officers for retention 
in a diseharge from the service had its hands full 
during its whole session. Probably a score or 80 of 
officers will be discharged in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Board, which will leave 
something like 150 officers unassigned, who, accord- 
ing to the law will receive honorable discharge and 
a year’s pay in advance. A few have resigned, but 
all receive the advance pay. Ofcourse much dissat- 


isfaction will be felt and expressed at the action of | 


the Board, but no more than was to be expected con- 
sidering the facts in the case. It is perhaps too much 
to hope for, that these proceedings will for a time at 
least put at an end to Congressional tam pering with 
the army. If we are to have any military force at 
all it is certainly important that it should bea good 
one, and the less it is interfered with by the politi- 
cians the better. The President, General Sherman, 
and the War Department are, it is understood, 
heartily tired or Army re-organization in its Con- 
gressional form. 

A Sub-committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has under investigation sundry charges 
which assert mismanagement of the, Indian funds. 
The Committee consists of Representatives Sargent, 
Lawrence, and Beck, but the examination will not 
be commenced until the return of Commissioner 
Parker, who is daily expected, as it is considered 
but just that he should have full knowledge of the 
proceedings. One charge is, that certain contracts, 
in which the prices paid were said to be too high, 
has not been submitted to the Mission Board, as 


operative factories on a large scale. Seven factories 
are contemplated, six of which shall be open only 
to Crispins, while the seventh and largest will be 
open to members of all Trades’ Uniens. The details 
of the plan have not been made public, and its suc- 
cess, considering the lack of capital on the part of 
the members, is at least doubtful. If, however, only 
one or two, out of the seven factories, succeed, a 
much needed reform may be inaugurated if the 
anagement remains in good hands. — 


Judge Larned, of Albany, has given an opinion 
in the case of James Fiske, Jr. vs. the Susquehanna 
Railway Company, and issued an order, the effect 
of which will be to prevent a change of venue from 
Rensselaer to New York County. 

FOREIGN. 


HE German siege batteries have at length 
opened on the defences of Paris, and the event 
has of course been followed by a shoal of extras an- 
nouncing that the bombardment of the city has 
commenced. The fact is, that Fort Avron, the 
point on which the German fire was concentrated, 
is the most advanced of the French outworks, 
crowning the summit of Mont Avron, an elevation 
about six miles to the eastward of the city walls. 
After a bombardment of two days the works were 
evacuated by the French, and occupied by the Ger- 
mans on the 30th ult., which result is officially an- 
nounced in a dispatch from Versailles. The garri- 


son removed their guns to Noisy, one of the neigh- 


boring fortifications, on which the German fire 
was at once turned, as well as upon the forts at 
Merlin and Bondy. There is much excitement in 
Berlin over this event, which is there regarded as a 


sign that the siege is to be pushed with vigor. 
These anticipations may be realized, but on the 
other hand the reduction of this fort may have been 
ordered to secure the Prussian lines against sorties 
such as recently took place. The Frenob are still 


provided by law. These contracts are said to have/taning back before Gen. Manteuffel in the north, 


been made before the law referred to was enacted, 


but in such good fighting order that large re-inforce- 


and Commissioner Parker’s friends assert that he ments are said to be sent northward from the forces 


will fully vindicate himself in regard to all the 


of the Crown Prince and the Duke of Saxony. Ad- 


specifications. Representative Sargent, of the Com-| vines trom Strasbourg say that two attempts to 
mittee of Appropriations, will, on the re-assembling | .457m Belfort by the Germans were repulsed with 


of Congress, report the Indian Appropriation bill. 


considerable loss to the besiegers. Several English 


The amount will be $1,000,000 less than the bill of | vessels were seized in the Seine by German author- 


last season. 


ity, and it is said were sunk to block the channel. 
Much indignation at this act was expressed in En- 


The Bureau of Statistics furnishes a Compara-| giand, and it is said that apology has been made 
tive statement of special import and export values| therefor, and restitution promised, while the officer 
fer the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1869, and for| commanding the troops engaged is to be court- 


the same months in 1870: 


“The imports of 1869|martialed. Bismarck is protesting against viola- 


were $364,677,685; domestic exports, $249,131,008 ; | tions of treaty on the part of Switzerland, and has 
foreign, $22,301,389; total exports, $271,432,397. In| notified her that she must observe her obligations 
1870 the imports were $373,894,989 ; domestic exports, | with greater strictness. A protest from the French 
$323,072,228; foreign, $23,143,538; total. $351,215,764. | Government sent to Vienna against the use of the 
Apparent adverse balance in 1869, $93,245,288, and in| Austrian railroad stock for South German military 
1870, $22,679,225. Balance of additions to bonded | purposes, has resulted in the appointment of an 
goods to be deducted in 1869, $20,855,686; balance of | Austrian commission to investigate the matter. 


withdrawals from bonded warehouses to be added 
in 1870, $704,441; true adverse balance in 1869, $72,- 


The distinguished prisoner at Wilhelmshohe 


389,602, and in 1870, $23,380,666. Improvement in 
nine months of the current year, $49,008,936. 


It appears from official data that there are up- 


has not lost his literary tastes with his crown, and 
having already written, or caused to be written, a 
pamphlet on the opening campaigns of the present 


war, now comes again before the public with a 


ward of 800 United States Consular officersin various | treatise on The Relations of France to Germany 


parts of the world. Of this number, although the 


Under Napoleon III. The Marquis of Grimourt is 


law requires them to make returns of fees, 290 have | tne accredited author, but as he is one of the ex- 
not rendered reports, while others have sent only Emperor’s oldest personal friends, it is no more 
fragmentary statements. From these it appears| than fair to regard the pamphlet as a Napoleonic 
that the largest amount, namely, $50,839 was received | production. Despite the difference of titles, the 
at Paris, the next, $38,007, at London, and the re-| present work seems to bear a general resemblance 
maining officers who have reported at all, returnva-| ¢o its predecessor in that it ascribes the fall of the 
rious sums from $30,000 down to $63. The agents for|.¢49nd Empire to the machinations of meddling 
the examination of Consular affairs report that, thus courtiers, and not to any civil or military incapac- 
far, the management of Consulates has been and is| ity on the part of the Emperor. It attempts an ap- 


insufficient and irregular. 


peal to French enthusiasm in favor of personal 
rather than representative government, and en- 


The State Legislature at Albany met at noon | geavors to enforce the belief that whatever of glory 
on Tuesday, and to all appearances the session will | and prosperity France won during the past score of 


be characterized by the same far-sighted statesman- 


years, was due to the guiding genius of her Em-| pcr 
L 


ship that has for so many years marbled the deliber-| neror. The historical part of the pamphlet is more 
ations of our politicians. The organization is incom-| interesting than the philosophical. The fact of Prus- 
plete as we go to press, but apparently the country | sia’s exclusion from the European Congress of 1856, 
Democrats have agreed to submit to the lead of | which it seems King William was then disposed to 


Tammany Hall. The Democratic caucus on Monday 
evening renominated last year’s Speaker, Clerk and 
Sergeant-at-arms by acclamation. There were sev- 
eral ballots for Door-keeper and Assistant Door- 
keeper, for which position Fisk, Jr., received one 
vote. Atthe Republican caucus Mr. Selkreg with- 
drew his name as candidate for Speaker, and Jas. | 
W. Husted being the only candidate left in the field, 
was nominated by acclamation. . 


The list of fires which have occurred during 
the past ten days is remarkably large, involv- 
ing great loss of property, almost from Maine to 
Florida. The destruction of the Spotswood Hotel 
in Richmond, we noted last week. This news was 
followed by accounts of a very extensive fire in 
Jacksonville, Florida, whereby a large part of the 
town was destroyed; of the destruction of the 
United States Hotel and many other valuable build- 
ings at Valatie, New York; of incendiary fires at 
Poughkeepsie; of heavy losses by fires in Rochester ; 
and of less notable conflagrations in Newburg, Hud- 
son, and Glen’s Falls, New York, in Springfield and 
North Adams, Mass., in Hartford, Conn., in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Baltimore, Md., Lynchburg, Va., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in Chicago, and elsewhere. Some of 
these were doubtless the work of incendianies, and 
it is to be feared that such a succession of fires will 
serve to incite further outrages of the same sort. 
That terrible monomania which sometimes seizes 
upon individuals and impels them to arson, is very 
apt to be developed by a series of fires such as has 
marked the holiday season, and owners of buildings, 

everywhere, will do well to take extra precautions, 
or they may find insurance rates rising te an un- 
comfortable figure. a 


The latest development of the Crispins’ stnke 


regard as an insult, is referred to, and a hint is 


thereby afforded as to the beginning of the present 


between Russia and Prussia. The ex- 


emperor, moreover, distinctly asserts that it was 
only through his forbearance and promised neu- 
trality that Prussia was enabled to push the Seven 
Weeks’ War toa satisfactory conclusion. 


The Luxemborg question still excites diplo- 
matic circles, but has fallen from the prominent po- 
sition which it lately occupied. The text of 
Bismarck’s dispatch is now at hand. It may be thus 
condensed. ‘ Prussia and France agreed, when war 
was declared, to respect the neutrality of Luxem- 
bourg, provided she herself remained neutral; but 
she permitted the sending of supplies to Thionville, 
and received fugitive French troops, permitting 
them to pass through her territory and re-inforce 
armies in the field. Prussia, therefore, reserves to 
herself the right to claim compensation from the 
Duchy for losses sustained in consequence of the 
non-observance of her neutrality, and will take 
the necessary steps to secure herself against the re- 
curfence of similar proceedings.’’ Luxembourg and 
Holland are determined to stand by one another in 
resisting their powerful neighbor should the threat 
contained in Bismarck’s note be carried into offect. 
According to the latest despatches the other Euro- 
pean powers will follow the lead of England and 
declare a non-interfering policy. 


Count Beust thus defines the position of Aus- 
trian relations to Russia: ‘‘The Black Sea question 
must be regarded as the outcome of a state of things 
which, in consequence of the Franco-German war, 
and the intimate relations of the Prussian and Rus- 
sian Cabinets, must have occurred sooner or later. 
Austria strives to bring about the meeting of the 


is a movement towards the establishment of co- 


the Rusdan method of dissolving a treaty engage- 
ment in so unlawful a way should be nullified, and 
guarantees established against the recurrence of 
such acts. Itis only then that we shall be able to 
proceed to the consideration of the matters which 
will hav» to be treated in the Conference. While 
abandonng the neutral character of the Black Sea, 
it will be necessary to secure the freedom of the 
mouths the Danube.”’ 


The urited provinces of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, bettér kn@wn under the title of Roumania, 
have, under the leadership of their Prince—Charles 
of Hohenzollerm—resolved to remain no longer 
in the subordimate position assigned them by the 
treaty of Paris. Roumania has long been a sort of 
neutral ‘ground, |owning a quasi-allegiance to Tur- 
key on the one hand, and Austria on the other, 
while on the West, Russia has been for the last half- 
centuryanxious to secure a footing on her territory. 
A new complication of the already complex Eastern 
Question will be the immediate result of Prince 
Charles’ declaration of independence, and an urgent 
additional reason for a European Congress is conve- 
niently furnished. Russia, meanwhile, is massing 
troops on her southeastern frontier, and diplomatic 
action must necessarily be prompt, if it would be 
successful. 


On the night of December 27, Gen. Prim, while 
passing through the streets of Madrid in his car- 
riage, was attacked by a band of ruffians who fired 
into the carriage, wounding the General so sevérely 
that he died on New Year’seve. His name has been 
the most prominent of any in the stormy scenes 
through which Spain has passed during two or three 
years, and his death, by assassination, just as the 
new King is entering the Spanish capital, is an event 
which must cause much anxiety to those of his coun- 
trymen who are in favor of law and order. The 
Government was at once re-organized under Admiral 
Topete and the Cortes passed appropriate resolu- 
tions on the death of General Prim, assuming the 
protection of his wife and children and providing 
for their support. 


On Christmas day the working parties in the 
opposite galleries of the Mt. Cenis tunnel exchanged 
signals; on the following day an opening was made, 
and by this time the tunnel may be pronounced 
practically finished. Possibly the first railway train 
has already passed under the Alps. The completion 
of this tunnel is wholly due to Italian enterprise and 
skill, and it is by no means impossible that the new 
direction given to trade by this sub-alpine road and 
by the Suez canal may bring Venice and Geneva 
once more into commercial relations with the rest 
of the world. It is noteworthy that both the canal 
and tunnel are the work of the Latin race, whose 
energy and perseverance it is so fashionable just 
now to decry. 

- The Conference of the European Powers on the 

Eastern Question has been indefinitely postponed, 
as France has refused to take part in it, and the ab- 
sence of one of the signatories of the Treaty of Paris 
would render the meeting useless. Thus one of the 
chances for peace disappears, for although it was 
especially stipulated that the differences between 
France and Prussia should not be discussed at the 
conference, hopes have been entertained that in 
some way a foundation might be laid for future 
negociations looking to a cessation of hostilities. 


The Markets. 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Beans, bush... 5.278} Butter, pkgs ++ 11,633 . bbls 3,169 
Peas, bush..... 97 eese, bxs.... 10,318 our, bbis 54,987 
Malt, bush..... 14,100 | Hops, Dales.... 1,132} Meal, bbis...... 200 
f, 2,787 | Tobacco,hhds.. 203 eal page 2,290 
Pork, bblis..... 7,563) do. bxs.,&c.. 4,226 Rye. 400 
ard, pkes baieies 6,003 | Wool, bales.... 2,875 heat,bush, 78,315 
Lard, kegs.. 260 | tarch, bxs.... 3,913] Corn, bush.... 157. 
B. W. Flour. 528 ' Resin, bbis..... 2,357 | Oats, bush..... 
Cut-meats,pks. 4,728 | Cotton, bales.. 28,719 | Dried Fruit. pks. 631 


Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Monday, Dec. 
26th, were as follows: < 


Wheat, etc. 
White West., ® bush..$1,45@1,65 | Corn, # bush............. 72% @86 
Amber do. @_ bush.1.42@1.50i Rye, # bush............. NOLS 
White Genesee, # bush.1.55@1.70 | Oats, bush............ 57@ts 
Spring, No. 1, @ bush... 143 rley, # bush........... 80@ 

Flour and Meal. ' 

State bbl. .5.25@5.75 | Southern Extra, bb1..6.45@9,25 
State Extra, # bbl...... | do. med. bbl....5.35@6,45 
Western Extra. # bbl. .6,45@9,00 } Rye Flour, inf. to ex. ...4,00@».60 
Wes medium, @bb1..6,20@6.40 Corn-Meal, inf to ex... .3,80@4,35 
Extra Genesee, # bbl. ..6,75@9,00 

Provisions. 
Pork, prime Mess, # bbl. 21, Beef, India Mess, # tc.28@31,00 
do. West. Mess, do.... 25 Shoulders, ickled, #D.. 8@8K% 
Dressed Hogs, # D...... 1K@8 | Hams, ed, # 
Beef, ex. Mess, # | pecan. 10%@ 
Beef, plain Mess, # bbl....10@15 | Lard, choice, ® B...... 1¥@l2x 


Butter. 


State Extra, .35@42 | Western medium, # B.....20@25 
Pennsylvania, Ex., # ®....34@42 | Common grades, # B..... .1L2@18 
Western Ex., D.........- 28@33 
Cheese. 
Factories, D..154%@16% | Farm Dairies, med, #B 13 
Factories, m bs) flats Western, | 
Farm Dairies, Ex.,#@ B 15@16% 
Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, @ B 75 

Partridges, # pair........ Gat 50 


Sundries, 


mid., N. O. #%........ 15| Molasses, N. O. Sor 

ffee, Java, # B oot)... ae B. W, Flour per 100 Ibs. .3,00@3,15 

do. Rio, # B (gold). .9 @13 | Broom-corn, @ D......... 
nels Bb 


| Conference, but at the same time she considers that 


Timothy Seed, # 4, Vinegar, pure, # ga........ @25 
Feathers, live geese,# ..7. Honey, white clover, # 
Hay 1.200138 Rough Flax Seed, # bu.2,20@2,25 
Ww. 100 eeeee 
Hops, 1870, 6@10 
LIVE STOOK. : 
@ NEW YORK, January 2, #671. 
Receipts for the week. 
Beeves »+5,579 ! Sheep and Lambs... 21,157 
778 P 
Prices. 

Prime Bullocks........... 15@16% Sheep, 6@7 

oor 12@14 | Lambs, prime............... 
Veals, prime.............. 12@12 | Swine, 7 

do medium..... do 6% 


—— 


Sanitary. 


Scientific & 
CHLORAL. 
Bp Hydrate is coming largely into use 
asa favorite anodyne. Its virtues have only 
recently been known but aresufficiently commended 
by use in the cases of many sufferers to warrant a 
very growing popularity. Such a remedy, or rather 
alleviator of pain, better than opium because with- 
out the after ill effects of that drug, soon passes from 
the control of the medical advisers and is self-pre- 
scribed by many. All the more reason is there, then, 
to emphasize a warning: given by the Journal of 
Chemistry. It says that tens of thousands of ounces 
of impure Hydrate of Chloral are made and sold in 
this country every week. The impure article is dan- 
gerous to life, and has already brought a number of 
persons in jeopardy. It is the duty of physicians to 
be on their guard against frauds of this cruel kind, 
and give what protection they can by patronizing 
such dealers only as have some conscience in their. 
trade. . 


NERVOUS SHOCK. 


HEN a man is wounded in battle even' 

slightly he is likely te be knocked prostrate, 
which is in fact often the first intimation that he gets 
that something has happened. It is not the force of 
the blow, nor the wound that brings him to the 
ground, for he may presently get up and walk away 
or fight again if he is very determined, but it is the 
shock upon the nervous system. A similar shock 
may come through the mind, or through any acci- 
dent, just as would be the case through a stroke of 
lightning. Sometimes it may be so violent that 
death will overtake the véctim beyond recall by any 
re-action, while there is no sufficient injury to the 
tissues or organs, or loss of blood to cause a fatal 
result. A sudden death occurred recently in a 
prominent family, in this city, where the young 
man had no disease of any tissue that could cause 
alarm,and no one could have predicted the result. 
Nothing could be said of it; but that some violent 
shock fell upon an enfeebled nervous system and 
took life away before the trouble, whatever it was, 
could pronounce itself by disorganizing any part of 
the body. Civilization and its intense activities 
bring a great strain on the nervous powers, physi- 
cians have to bear this in mind -and direct their 
counsels accordingly. A great desideratum is to 
discover some remedy which will act promptly as a 
counter shock. In cases of a certain kind, as in 
lightning-strokes, dashes of cold water, suddenly 
given by the pailful, sometimes avail. Perhaps 
when the nervous force is better understood it may 
come within a control as decisive as that over gal- 
vanic currents in a cable, which are charged and 
discharged at will. Meanwhile there should be suffi- 
cient knowledge disseminated among the people to 
enable them to exercise caution in avoiding what- 
ever is destructive of nervous vitality. . 

COMPRESSED AIR. 


Bh bir is attracting much attention among prac- 
tical engineers as a means of transporting power 
from its sources to a distance where it may be more 
conveniently applied. The Mont Cenis tunnel, 
through which daylight just begins to shine after so 
many years of labor, has been greatly helped by the 
conveyance of force to the drills by compressed air, 
and the successful experiment has started the in- 
quiry why the same expedient may not be as useful 
above ground as under. There were collateral ad- 
vantages, however, in the great tunnel, which made 
it a necessity, and helped to determine its economy. 
It gave ventilation and air-currents to drive away 
vapors aside from replacing the use of other sources’ 
of power which might have been either impractica~ 
ble, or which haye been used only at intervals. 
A proposition ‘has been made to convey 5,000 horse- 
power through pipes three feet in diameter, from 
Niagara Falls to Buffalo, using a fall at the former 
place of 206 feet to compress the air. Mr. Horace F. 
Day has been making experiments in New J ersey at 


53 | 2 expense of $18,000 to test the feasibility of such 
418 | an enterprise. The results seem to encourage his 


enthusiasm in the Buffalo plan, yet there are many 
nice problems to-be solved, and it remains to be seen 
whether a less expenditure in coal at Buffalo would 
not produce an equal amount of effective power. 


12 | The carriage of coal is a transportation of power, 


and the cost uf itis to be balanced against the com- 
pression and transportation of air. An interesting 
question connected with the correlation of forces, 
starts up to confuse the calculation. Air at its nor- 
mal pressure carries a certain amount of latent heat. 
In compression to six or eight atmospheres a large 
amount of heat is evolved from it, and lost by radia- 
tion at the place of compression, that is to say a cer- 
tain amount of stored force is taken out of it; there- 
fore, it is argued, there must be a loss equal to the 
amount of coal it would take to heat up an equal 


quantity of air at the place of delivery. This is 
rational, but rationalism is getting to be as vicious 
in science as it has been in religion. The air will 
have to receive as much heat again when it has done 
its work, but it will be only at the expense of sur- 
sounding objects. It will doubtless make the sho 
or factory cold, an advantage in summer, but this 
will not necessarily diminish the economical appli- 
cation of the power. The whole theory of the con- 
servation of force will yet undergo some metamor- 
phoses which will surprise its parents, if they hap- 
selves from the present daze of spec on tos 
hard facts again. 


ITACOLUMITE. 


[His mineral is said to be always associated 
with the occurrence of diamonds. It is found 
in the new fields of South Africa. When the discov- 
ery was first announ a prominent house of dia- 
mond factors sent out ascientific = to report 
on the prospect. He came back d ng that it 
was no locality to expect diamonds. He appears to 
have overlooked the itacolumite, or te have been 
predestined to show that science is not unapt té be 
at fault with all its pretentions, and he survives to 
repent greatly his blindness. Itacolumite has some 
very curious qualities, being not only flexible, but so 
much so as act asif it were joimted. It is com- 
posed of quartz, mica and talc in compacted 

which seem to have a quality of sli over one 


another, giving to the mass a very deci motion. 
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Farm and Garden. 


HERE is scarcely a week, certainly not a 
month, in the whole year, that has pot been 
recommended, by excellent authorities too, as the 
best time for pruning. It may be fairly concluded, 
therefore, that the orchard-grower cannot go far 
wrong in choosing his time. It is very generally 
believed, and it is safe to say with good reason, that 
itis not well to prune when the tree is frozen, nor 
when the sap begins to flowin the spring. Never- 
theless, there are not wanting instances where trees 
have been beneficially trimmed at those seasons. We 
do not venture to give a general rule, but until ex- 
periments can be tried, it is best to follow the prac- 
tice prevailing in the region where the orchard lies. 
Nature’s adjustments of cause and effect are so in- 
finitely delicate, that no rule can be regarded as 
trustworthy until it has been tested by a long and 
careful series of experiments, and to apply such a 
test, the farmer or fruit-grower must keep a sys- 
tematic record of trees and crops, and must, withal, 
have a very distinct notion of what he wishes to as- 
certain. When once the tine for p g is fixed 
upon, and the necessi1, cutting done, it is nota 
difficult matter to care for the mutilated limbs. A 
coat of hot grafting wax is very beneficial, especially 


in the Case of large limbs, as it prevents decay. A 


very thick coat is not required, and it is, in fact, 
sometimes injurious. Apply the hot wax, and then 
dust it over with as much fine sand as will adhere. 
A solution of gum shellacin alcohol is a very good 
substitute for wax, and, fortunately, there is no 
difficulty in preparing or using it. The gum has 
simply to be broken into conveniently small pieces 
and placed in alcohol, when it will dissolve, and in 
the course of a few hours will be ready for use. It 
is applied with a brush, which can be washed per- 
fectly clean in alcohol, if desired. To insure the 
adherence of either the wax or the shellae, allow 
the wounds to dry for a day or two before being 
covered, but do not f6:g-t them altogether, for if 
you prune at all, it is by all means best to do the 
whole thing effectually. 


WHEN TO CUT TIMBER. 


LA lege Cultivator has a letter from a correspond- 

ent in Berkshire County, Mass., who says that 
where durability is desired, timber should be cut in 
June. The bark should be removed at once, as this 
favors the rapid and perfect seasoning of the wood. 
Chestnut rails, cut at that season fifty years ago, 
are now in use, and are still good and sound. Even 
the sap-wood of trees then cut and barked, will last 
three times as long asit will if cut when the sap 
flows from the trunk after chopping. From June 
forward, until the bark ceases to remove easily, isa 
good time to cut. The sprouts start as readily from 
the roots of trees cut inJune and July, as at any 
time in the year. They frequently make good shoots 
the same season. If durability of the timber cut 
and a new growth from the old roots are desirable, 
from the middle of February to the middle of April 
is the worst time for cutting. The sap is thin and 


watery, and it flows until the life-blood of the roots 


has flowed out. If wood is to be cleared off se as 
to make fthe land available for other purposes, it 
may be chopped in those months. Some years since 
a lot of chestnut timber was cut off the last of 
March, and not a single sprout appeared, and the 
stumps and roots speedily decayed. 


WEIGHT OF HAY. 


N the mow or stack the weight of, say five 
cubic yards of hay, is very variable. It de- 
pends upon coarseness, fineness, dampness, dryness, 
and numerous other conditions, as well as upon 
the height of the mow, and the consequent increase 
of pressure. Col. Waring, whose Handy Book of 
Husbandry we have had occasion to commend, says 
that in a mow ten feet deep, put up in good order, 
the hay, not too ripe when cut, ought to average 
one ton to each 525 cubic feet. The compression, of 


course, increases rapidly with the height of the 
‘mow, and if the depth is fifteen feet instead of ten, 


it is likely that 475, or even 425, cubic feet would 
weigh a ton. All such guessing is, however, very 
hazardous, and the only really safe way is to buy 
and sell by actual weight. Col. Waring adds: 
** Perhaps it would be a safe formula to say, Sell at 
400 cubic feet, and buy at 600 cubic fect,’’ but we are 
not inclined to agree with him. 


SOME NEW OAKS. 


fb bere science of Arboriculture is attracting the 

attention of professional cultivators of plants, 
and among the latest results of their experiments, 
we have several new species of oaks. For many 
years, ‘variegated and cut-leaved birches, beeches, 
maples, and lindens have been procurdble, but we 
believe that the oak has not before been “im- 
proved.”’ One of the new species has its leaves di- 
vided so that they look like miniature ferns. An- 
other has dark green leaves of the regulation shape, 
but having light and almost silvery borders. These 
oaks are of foreign, we believe Japanese, origin, but 
they promise to flourish in this climate, a 
lead to the introduction of many novel nd 
ful trees in our ornamental grounds. fe 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND PACKAGES.—A. bar- 
rel of flour weighs 196 pounds, a barrel of: pork 200 
pounds, a barrel of rice 300 pounds, a keg of powder 
25 pounds, a firkin of butter 56 pounds, a tub of but- 
ter 84 pounds. The following are sold by weight per 
bushel: Wheat, beans, and cloverseed, 69 pounds; 
rye and flaxseed, 55 pounds; buckwheat, 52 pounds: 
barley, 48 pounds; coarse salt, 85 pounds. Cheese 
comes in sizes ranging in weight from 40 to 100 
pounds. The “Nutmeg” variety of the English 
dairy cheese averages from 9 to 14 pounds. The pine- 
apple cheese weighs 5} pounds each. The “ Young 
America” cheese weighs 6 pounds. 

Patched rails are coming into vogue. Many 

8 develop weak spots whieh are torn away by 
By new process these mar 


uti- 


ous 


‘Rome on Holy-Cross day—when they subjected to a 


‘system of cruelty and wrong which formed the 


may} dear mamma is working herself to death; yet no 


-Svoner do you propose that they should assist her 


and at greatly reduced cost below the old practice 
of putting in new rails. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. | 


ISHOP COXE’S Pian or UNITY.— 

Let me state the plan, in outline, which had 
shaped itself in my mind, as what might be erpected 
or hoped for. Isupposed my learned friend would 
state, in a candid but fraternal manner, the funda- 
mental grounds of his belief that the positim occu- 
pied by our Bishops, in this country, is not wholly 
Scriptural. ButI ventured to hope that he would 
concede that our Lipiscopate is not sinful iniitself ; 
and that, with certain modification, it might be ad- 
mitted. I thought that the ‘‘ Moderate [pisco- 
pacy”’ of the holy Leighton might be acknowledged 
as having great claims upon the thoughtful con- 
sideration of American believers, more especially of 
Presbyterians. I thought I might elicit a definite 
statement as to the date of the establishment of a 
diocesan system among the Primitive believers, and 
that hence might be deduced some fresh views of (i) 
its Apostolic character, or failing that, of (2) its 
possible expediency, in the permanent organization 
of the churches. Then, allowing, for argument’s 
sake, that our own Episcopacy is no model, I thought 
I might direct attention to germ ideas in the 
Lutheran, Moravian, and Methodist systems, which 
in connection with Leighton’s Presbyterian system 
of presiding bishops, or elders, might furnish hopes 
for a future American Unity, to which it is not now 
too early to be looking forward, and for which I 
thought we might begin to pray. 
EXTRAORDINARY SCENE AT A WEDDING.—A 
strange scene occurred at a recent wedding in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Leominster. The 
clergyman proceeded with the service until he came 
tothe place for the Reverend gentleman to ask if 
there were any persons present who knew any cause 
or impediment why the marriage should not be pro- 
ceeded with, when the bridegroom at once rose to 
make some observation, but was interrupted by the 
father of the bride, who stated that if the bride- 
groom made any remarks he should have to say 
something in reply. The clergyman, however, 
pointed out that the only persons who could make 
statements were the bride and bridegroom, where- 
upon the bridegroom stood up, and said that six 
months ago he asked the lady to release him from 
his engagement. She declined, and afterward stated 
that her father would not consent to its being 
broken off, and had expressed his determination to 
compel him to marry her. He went on to say that 
coercion had been used to bring her to the ceremony, 
and so he should marry her because he was bound 
by law todo so; it was in this spirit only that he 
could proceed with the ceremony, The service was 
then continued, but when the bride was asked 
whether she would take this man to be her husband, 
she replied most emphatieally, ‘‘ No, I will not!” 


of course, brought the service to an abrupt termina- 
tion. The bride immediately left the chapel, and 
the bridegroom (who seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the result) drove away, followed by an immense 
number of persons, who cheered him most heartily. 


RoME AND THE JEws.—This mass of organized 
suffering and wrong, these iniquities perpetrated in 
the name of religion must long leave their traces on 
the Jewish community of Rome. But the first great 
step for the removal has, heaven be praised, been 
taken. Let those persons who, in other countries 
invoke the holiest names, the most sacred interests, 
in their attempt to re-establish the temporal au- 
thority of the Pope, let them think deeply and 
seriously on the responsibility which they assume, 
ineven daring to propose for the approval of the 
civilized and Christian world the planting afresh a 
tree which has borne such fruits. Browning has in 
one of his finest poems represented the Jews of 


disgusting ceremony—sending up their appeal to 
the throne of heaven, and praying that if in an 
hour of dread, madness, and blindness, their fathers 
rejected Him who came to save them, it might be 
accepted as some atonement by the children, that 
they had continued sternly to reject in Rome a 


foulest outrage on His name. The moral of the 
poet’s verse may well at the present moment be 
held up to not a few Christian statesmen.—Corr. 
London Daily News. 

InLE GirRLs.—Itis a painful spectacle in families, 
where the mother is the drudge, to see the daugh- 
ters, elegantly dressed, reclining at their ease with 


their reading, beguiling themselves of the lapse of 
hours, days and weeks; and never dreaming of 
their responsibilities; but, as a necessary conse- 
quence of neglect of duty, growing weary of their 
useless lives, laying hold of every newly-invented 
stimulant to rouse their drooping energies, and 
blaming their fate when they dare not blame their 
God for having placed them where they are. These 
individuals will often tell you with an air of affected 
compassion (for who cam believe it real) that poor, 


than they declare she is quite in her element, in 
short, that she would never be happy if she had only 
half so much to go. 


THE PowER OF Masenry.—A few days ago, 
the newspapers published a citation issued by the 
Masonic Lodge of the Orient of Paris, against Rev- 
erend Brother William King of Prussia, asa traitor 
to Free Masonry. The took no notice of this 
citation ; so he was tried as contumacious, and con- 
demned to excommunication. In connection with 
this, M. Victor Hugo’s newspaper, the Rappel, pub- 
lishes the following: ‘‘ Brother William is now out of 
the pale of the law. All Free Masons are authorized 
}to assault him and toinflict capital punishment.” It 
remains to be seen how the sentence will be carried 


which caused intense exeitement in the chapel. This, |. 


their drawing, their music, their fancy work, and [ 


Masonic tribunal is of such a dreadful nature that 
Bonaparte undertook the Italian war solely to re- 
trieve himself from the excommunication 


‘nounced against him by the lodges of Naples and 


Milan. Pianori and Orsini were Free Masons.”’ 


A Spiritualist paper in Chicago, the Religio- Phil- 
osophic Journal, remarks that “‘in view of all the evil 
that has arisen out of the Christian religion, it has 
become a very grave question with many whether 
it would not have been better for the werld if Christ 
had not been born.”’ “ Alas!’’ remarks the Secretary, 
there is sad reason to fear that so far as such writers 
are concerned it were better.” — 


Mr. Frothingham preached a sermon during the 
recent sessson-of the National Unitarian Convention 
in New York. Hesaid: “‘A refined age rejects the 
coarseness of the Bible. A knowing age rejects the 
ignorance of it. A moral age discards its immorali- 
ties. A spiritual age turns its raw statements into 
allegory, or turns away from them altogether.” 


SHAKY Property.—The famous trotting mare, 
Lady Thorne, recently experienced an accident, 
which left the point of the bone of the left hip four 
or five inches lower than it should be and she throws 
her feet, consequently, in such a way as to ruin her 
asatrotter. She cost her present owners $35,000, 


bought her before the accident. 


The Herald of Health, says that those who are 
pre-disposed to heart disease need not give up the 
ship, but in spite of it may expect to live to a good 
old age, if they will avoid violentexercise, stimulating 
food and drink, excitement, worry, eating so much 
as to get fat, and thinking about their heart. 


Over a year ago, Col. Paxton, of South Olive 
Pa., lost a set of tools in an oil well he was boring, 
and never could get them out. The earthquake 
which limbered us all up the other day, gave that 
well a twist, and the tools came out several feet into 
the air. 


Depravity.—“ Totally ”is not equiv- 
alent to ‘‘as depraved as possible.” It imports 
nothing as to degree. It affirms only that depravity 
(however defined) affects not a part of the man ora 
part of his acts, but the whole. 


A western paper describes a ‘letter of Horace 
Greeley’s as looking ‘‘as if somebody had smashed a 
bottle of ink on it, and tried to wipe it off with a 
currycomb.”’ 


Publishers Department. 
MAKE MONEY. 


county,a reliable person (lady or gentleman) to act 
as Local Agent for HENR¥Y WARD BEECHER’s Re- 
ligious Weekly. Eight numbers, with HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE’S new Story, and a superb $5 Steel 
Engraving Given AWAY. Many are now making 
$20to $60 perday.® Address 

J.B. FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 

The above is an advertisement which we are run- 
ning through many papers, and we shall be glad to 
have applications for agencies under it, either from 
any of our readers or any worthy, intelligent, wide- 
awake men or women to whom they may make the 
suggestion. See what one of our agents in the West 
writes, from LIllinois:—he is an old, experienced, 
and successful book canvasser. 

‘*] have never presented anything for sale that 
met with the approval of the entire reading com- 
munity as nearly as does the CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Am sorry I did not engage with you sooner. Will 
work on cash eommission 
it the best business for canvassers ever offered by any 
iam Pah. ¢ knowledge. I find that it is going to be 

job to canvass one county.”’ 

a ow, if any of our readers know of the right kind 
of person for the business, who needs a reliable and 
lucrative employment, what better way of helping 
him or her than by showing this paragraph, with 
the suggestion to apply to the publishers for cir- 
cular of terms, &o. ? 

Do it : you will help us; you will help your friend; 
you will benefit the reading community. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 
Ir may be that some readers of the CHRISTAIN 


Unron do not know what Plymouth Pulpit is; at all 
events the Publishers know that some of them do not 


send a specimen number of it to every subscriber to 
the CHRISTIAN UNION who does not also subscribe to 
the Plymouth Pulpit. It may be that you will re- 
ceive one of old date, but it will contain one of Mr. 
Ellinwood’s phonographic reports of a sermon of 
Mr. BEECHER’Ss, and will show the general style and 
appearance of the pamphlet. The yearly subscrip- 
tion price is $3.00. We will send it to CHRISTIAN 
UNION subscribers for $2.00 —, i.e., the two 
together, for five dollars. 


-Two Months Free! 


_ On Nov. 12th began Mrs. Stowe’s tale of modern 
society, called My Wife and I; or Henry Henderson’s 
History. It is in her peculiar and graceful vein of 
beauty among the common things of life, which 
makes all of her writing so natural and acceptable to 
so many readers. The story will run probably 
through the next year, or at all events a large portion 
of it. In order that all subscribers for 1871 may 
have the benefit of the whole of this charming story, 
to all who subscribe for the paper, for 1871, it will be 
sent from November 12th wp to the 1st of January, 
1872, which is eight weeks free. And they get, too, 
‘* Marshall’s Superb Household Engraving of Wash- 
ington’’—one of the few really great works of art 
America has produced. 

This is a consideration worth looking at, and one 
that our friends ought to make as easy as possible 
for us to carry out, by sending in subscriptions early, 
now, so that we can send the paper straight along to 


7 rep ccd, 


out. A Free — in whose »: encea doubt was 


D: Ud ugh, the semiunve or the! w lave sul suribers, 


‘he end of next year, rather than be making up back 


and itis said that twice that sum would not have: 


or a while at first; think 


yet take it, and therefore within a few days we shall 


To New Subscribers. 

Please do not be impatient if you do not get your 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON immediately. Weare 
working away as fastas possible, early anu late, print . 
ing them and sending them off to our new subscribers. 
But the rush is coming at such a rate that we area 
little behindhanad. During the few months that this 
Superb Engraving has been before the people in 
connection with the CHRISTIAN UNION, we have 
printed and given away more than ten thousand of 
them, receiving numberless letters of admiring com- 
mendation, and not once complaint. It isa splendid 
work, splendidly printed ; and just as fast as we can 
get it off the press, in good condition, (we will not 
send outa single poor impression if we know it), 
our new subscribers shall be supplied in the order of 
their-names upon the list. 

Meantime, read the paper, please, and cultivate 
the Christian grace of Patience ! 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Ornaments from the Holy Land. 

Mr. F. B. Nichols, 71 William street, who de- 
lighted many persons last year by an importation 
of Christmas presents from Jerusalem, has just re- 
ceived a fresh and more varicd assortment, in which 
are many articles made of olive wood from the 
Mount of Olives, cedar wood from Lebanon; and 
other materials from localities belonging to sacred 
story. Thereis no doubt about the authenticity of 
these goods; nor about their beauty and interest. 
Among the collection we notice various useful and 
ornamental articles of olive wood and Abraham’s 
oak, inkstands of asphalt from the Dead Sea, ex- 
quisitely engraved pearl shells from Eethlebem, and, 
a “‘ Flower Album from the Holy Land,” a book of 
pressed flowers in designs of exceeding beauty, made 
of flowers taken from places of interest about Jeru- 
salem, and bound in mosaic wood covers. It would 
be difficult to name maa. more rare and interest- 
ing.—Evening Post. 


Holiday Presents. 

No present can be more acceptable to a Wife, 
Mother, Sister, or lady friend, than a Dory WasxH- 
ING MACHINE, price $14, and a UNIVERSAL WRINGER, 
$9, which are warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
Mr. R. C. BRownine, General Agent, 32 Cortlandt 
Street, New York, will, on receipt of the price, send 
either or both Machines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and, after using them a 
month, according to directions, if not entirely satis- 
factory, they may be returned, free of freight, and 
the money mill be refunded. Can anything be more 
fair ? 


Interesting to Ladies. 

“For more than twelve yearsa Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine has been in constant use in my 
family, and it has given complete satisfaction. My 
wife considers it invaluable in the family, us by it 
all kinds of work can be done, the finest fabrics, as 
well as the coarsest, with equal facility. After long 
experience of its excellencies, we cordially recom- 
mend it to our friends as an almost indispensable 
article, that in a few years will more than pay its 

cost.”’ JOSEPH CASTLE, P. E., 
Central Philadelphia District of the M. E. Churvh. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 
The 58th Concert takes place on Saturday, Jan. 7. 
Mr. V. W. Caulfield, Crganist. Madame Anna Lish- 
op, Vocalist. See advertisement. 


“A MASTERPIECE OF THE 
‘“ENGRAVER’S ART.” 


The President of the National Academy of Design, which is th 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DAVID 
HUNTINGTON, & name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied by President 
HUNTINGTON to 


MARSHALL’S : 
Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which ‘cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 


and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT said of 
** placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of his Art.”’ 


THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


IS PRE S ENTED 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
cture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote @ very few of the very many words written about them 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 


THE PICTURE. 
From F. 0. 0. DARLEY, the cele 


erable er: : 
the spirit of the original with | Dest head “engraved tine, 
re admirable. igh- as the finest copy of ‘Stuart’s 
est qualities of. the picture are Petter fr I nant oven seen.”’ 


fully 
From BANOROPT, cannot ily exp m 
the American Historian tach 


*T have been for some years 
a collector of the many different 
engravings of the portraits of 


to present me. 


Wash n; this new engrav- “It will be a real fete to me 
ing from St by oh in is | and my friends to receive and 
beyond com n the best of | greet here the t 


master 
only one that is per- | of art in America, and to tell 
fectly eat 
From J. D SPARES, the 
hed Biographer of Wash- ame 


“The head of Wash ‘soe 
engraved by Mr. Marshall 
the cele Stu- 
e Boston Atheneum, 


art in 
pears ’ kable od 80 , and your qualities 
of the art of Dngravine, profodhd and vigorous. 
and exact representation RE 
of the original.” “% ue ominique, 


The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTIAN UNION is $3.00, 
and the Publishers make the following 
HANDSOME OFFER: 
every How Union at 98.00 wilt be 
Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Han- 
dreds of them are at work and doing well. Send for Circular 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
a9Park Row New York. 
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Jan. 4, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_ MUSIC. 


Music. 


Plymouth Orean Concerts, No. 58 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. — Doors open at 


Mir. Ve W. CAULFIELD, Organist, 
of Grace Church, Brooklyn. 
Madame ANNA BISHOP, Vocalist. 
SATURDAY, JAN. 7. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1 00. 


SAMPLE NUMBERS OF THE 


“SILVER TONGUE” 
MAGAZINE 


WILL BE SENT 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 
BY 


<. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


YOU WILL FIND THE 
_ LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 
BAJR®.. SUNDAY-SOHOOL 


At the Rooms of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


TEW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 

work is admirably adapted in size for use as’a 
Sacrec Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 32%) pages; mus- 
lin covers ; 50 cents per copy. 


INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 
contains only new and original music and 
words. 
the same form and at the same price. “Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers ;'2 cts. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 


HE SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
- in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
Ist, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 


A new volume will be issued each year in | 


PIANOS, ORGANS &e. 


GEO. STECK & 


MANUFACTURERS OF ' 


Grand, 
Square, 
Upright 
‘PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public tothe general re- 
vision of their price-list. 


Pianos at Greatly Reduced trices. | 


EeTS. ENOC H MORGAN’ S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO, 


I%W@BETTER and CHEAPER.than SOAP. 
Cleans windows, siecle knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thin 
used for for general house-cleaning. 
3, and Furnishing 


Sold by Druggists, Grocer. Stores everywhere. 
211 Washington St. ag York. 
Wholesale, {3 Oxford Bt. 


CADES’ DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 


CHAMPAGNE CYDER. 


A TRUE TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE! 
Pure Apple-Juice—No Alcohol—Sparkling with Oarbonic Acid—No intoxication in“s 
Hogshead. 

The Editor of the “ American Grocer” Prof. JOHN DARBY, says: 

“We have procured and analyzed a sample of this remarkable article. 
amination. shows that it is the pwre juice of tke apple with no alcohol. 
of carbonic acid, as much as champagne, and yet no alcohol. . 
it as a healthful and refreshing drink.”’ 


. A very thorough es 
It contains a large quantity 
We can mos} sincerely recommend 


143, 145, & 147 East 23d &t. 
NEW YORK. 


ge Please forward them your address. 


THE SILVER TONCUE 


AND 


ORGANIST’S REPERTORY. 

The Cheapest Musjcal Monthly extant. 

The Choicesi Miscellany. 

The Magazine of Finest Organ Music. 

The most Entertaining and Instructive Periodical. 

The “SILVER TONGUE” will suit all Organ 
players. 
he “SILVER TOYGYVE” 
circle. 

The “SILVER TONGUE” will suit the cholr. 

The “SILVER TONGUSB” will suit the singing 
school. 

The “SILVER TONGUE” wil) suit all lovers of 
good Reading and good Music. 

The “SILVER TONGUE” costs but 50 cents a 
year. 


"suit the family 


The Music in a single number of the 
“SILVER TONGUE” 


18 WORTH 
The Price of an Annual Volume. 
@ Subseribe tor the ba Silver Tongue.’’ 


“lew Church Music Book ! 
Toe True 


By A. N. JOHNSON. | 


& great variety of new and fresh 


kab! 1 d th 
Contains simpleand thorough 
lti 
“The Musi Ww - 
Contains mand, 4 and Method of Training 


Contains Classical Choruses from the 
al that i ed to mak 
Contains, is act.all that is needed to make 


book in time this winter! If you are not, get up 
one! The book will half teach it for you! 

Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. Send §100 for a 
ep cimen copy to the publishers, 


J. CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


35,000 Already Sold. 


Every mail brings an Armful of orders for sample 
Copies; for Dosen’ and Hundreds of the 


SILVER SONG, 


And we are fiterally tnundated with orders from 
every State inthe Union. Orders are being filled in 


Ong copy. Per | Ong copy. Per funared. 


Single copies sent by mail. Postage paid upon re- 
ceipt of price. Address, 
W. W. WHITNEY, 
lll Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Por sale by Book Dealers generally. 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 
This Book has met with an enthu- 
stastic reception. 

It is Pree from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 

It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
vour Sunday-School Singing. 


T, E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St, N.Y. 
630 A YDRED, 


&c. Subscription terms, $1 perannum. Address 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York, : 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 


By the Rev. B. D. Hitchcook, D, D., 


of the Union Theo. Sem., N. ¥. 

In his Suprema Dr. Hitchcock says: 
“* Yea f labor have been expended upon the 
volume. t the joint work of two counipilers, one a cler- 
gymen of much experience in hymnology, the other 
aduate of Yale oe a and for years a sucess- 
fu leader of Church Cho I have most cheerfully 
ve to have my name go upon the title, be- 
sel have iong entertained the ideas which un- 
derlié this bo happy now to see them so 

paper and clear type, well bound, 
34 retail, $12 per dozen. Sixn- 


gle copies mailed for examination, sent post*paid on 
receipt of $1.25. 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 


ete Broome Street, N. Y. 


Who 

NEIEW AND OLD, 

es B. . Woodbury. 


and promptly attended to . 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 
NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC! 


Although BRIGHT JEWELS is comparatively a 
new book, and has proved to be one of the most 
popular works ever issued by us—more than 300,000 
) copies having been sold since its publication—yet we 
are urgently pressed to bring out“ something new.” 
To meet this demand, we beg leave to announce 
that we havea work in preparation by Rev. ROBERT 
LOWRY and W. H. DOANE, who are now conceded 
to be the most popular writers of Sunday school 
musicin this country. It is confidently believed 
that this work will surpass any of its predecessors. 
It will be issued early in the Spring, and will be of 
the popular size and shape. Later(notice will be 
given when we are ready to receive orders. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 Broome Street, New York, 


Publishers of “Bright Jewels,” “Songs of Devo- 
tion,” “ Fresh Laurels,” “ Bradbury Trio,” etc. 


8. R. WELLS. Publisher, 389 Y. 


XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY PRESENTS.— 
A good ~ n °°rles of interest- 
ing views mto ‘ch 
scriber to MONTE 
a 00, ORES1T’S YU NG AMERICA 
the best juvenile monthly ~~ oy at $1.50. Cal 
at 8385Broadway, and secure one of these holiday 


presents. 


Alarm ., of 

Tin), Warraiited ind fitted wit 
a owes Cas P ces. 
BELLS pe 


, at 20 cts. 
8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey 8t., N. Y. 


MENEELY’S BELL FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 


For 


Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
mounted with. our new Patent Rotary Yoke, the 


moet eataloguc bell ‘Axture in use. 
r ces an as ogues a 
Gk. 


st Troy, N. Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 
yRoyY, N. Y¥.—(Established 1852 e assort- 
ment of Church Acodomy, | 
other Bells han 
Made of genuine Bell 

with Rotary st and durable 
ever used. ARRANTE TISFACTO 

Large Illustrated sent appli- 
cation 


JONES & co, Troy, N. W. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of 
Fire-Alarm 


to 
tal (Copper and Tin). Hung 


Church, A 
Tower-Clock 
arm and other Bells x; 
copper and —— mounted in the most approved 


pure 
manner, and ful ted. Catalogues sant ree 
Address MENEDLY & KIMBERL RLY, Troy, N 
OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest 
it every other mac bine 


of indestractibie material 
way, N. Y 
a Me th, with Stencil and Key-Check 
$250 3: Don’t fail o fail to secure Circular an 


le, durable and efficient 
M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 


These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaied ip regard to fine and sympa- 
thetic tone and durability of omatraetes, adapted 
for every climate. 


These isirumente are now offered Twenty per 
Cent. lower than formerly. 


Special attention is called to thei? 


/ NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright =. 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 
the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


Itis pronounced by all competent judges 
by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FECT PIANO of this Class 
made. 


This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these ingtrnu- 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK’S HALL, 
No. 141 Eighth St., 


Between Broadway and 4th Av. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


of the ne ORGA 
YMOUTH CHURCH 

many hundreds of instruments of all 

avers every partof the country,and of all denom- 


Represented in New York by . 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A GREAT OFFER ! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y.,; 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THRE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


Fook- 


Pianos, Organs, and Metodeons. 
T. 8. BERRY & 


roadway, er 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 

of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, or 

at low prices, for cash. AL 

AVIS 0’S Pianos are A, 

fine and very cheap. They~sell on small with tha 
e 


apes. and rent cheap. Their Organs, with 
Angelica, are superb. You can get a good 
there always. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Manufactured at Devonshire, England; 
keep in any climate. 


Address for prices, terms, ete., 
HAWKINS & 00., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Dyspeptics and Convalescents will find it a very pleasant and agreeable beverage. 
imported in cases of quart and pint bottles; warranted tu 


15 Whitehall Street, N. Y., Sole Agents. 


30-inch Steel Barrel, 


34-inch Steel Barrel, 


REMINCTON’S | FIRE-ARMS. 


Sold by the Trade generally. A Liberal Discount to Deqlers. 
200,000 furnished the U.S.Government,. 250,000 furnished European Governments, 


Army, Nav7, Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Pocket PISTOLS and RIFLE 
CANES, using the Metallic Cartridge. Breech-Loading and Revolving RIFLEs. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 


REMINGCTON’S SPORTING RIFLE—brecchLoating 
Using Metallic Oartridges Nos. 38 & Calibre, or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 
or an 10C 


WEICHT, FROM 9 TO i4 POUNDS. _ 
$36.00 | 32-inch Steel Barrel, = 


$40.00 


FINE FURS! 


(ESTAB. 1832.) 


FINE FURS! 


For Holiday Presents. 
| CHOICE SETS OF 
SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, SQ UIRREL, LC., Blas 
in MUFFS, CAPES, BOAS, and FANCY PIECIES. 


SEAL SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS, ASTRACHA 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BALOH, PRICE & 00., (late Biglow & Oo.) Manufacturers), 


SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS 


185 Fulton — BROOKLYN. 


T. GC. SELLEW, 


DESKS. 
Office & Library Furniture, 


No. 103 FULTON STREET, 
New York. 


Fancy Desks, Tables, Book-Cases, &c., for 
the Holidays. 


Bickford Family Knitting Machiuc. 


The Oldest, Most Practical and the Best. 


I can knit a Stocking complete without taking it 
from the Machine till it is finished. —BURKE L. 
FITZGERALD, Me....The more lI use it, 
the better I like it.— . CROSBY CURTIS, Medina, 
O.... Altogether it works beyond my expectations.— 
Mrs. ALVIRA WALKER, Malone, N. Y. 

Send for our Descriptive Circular, which also 
contains many similar recommendations. Price 
$25. address. 


Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co., 
5 Broomfield 8t., Boston, Mass 


W. A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


WwW. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING- GLASSES, 


No. 8 
(Above Canal YORK. 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


Onremes, Stereoscopes, Albums, 


AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & O0., 

591 Broadway, N. ¥., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


OCK WOOD, PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
roadway. AMERICAN IN- 


B 
STITUTE, 1866, 67, 
r doz.; Cartes de Visites, $3 


Imperial Cards, $6 
per doz. Lafe Sized hotographs, en Dollars. 


INDELIBLE PENCILS, 


FOR MARKING CLOTHING, &C. Single metal 4 
ror $1; $2 25 by mail paid; wee . $22 SO. 


“More pen Bnd than 

“Invaluable for en. y’s Book. 
see more ents wan 

INDKELIBLE PENCIL CO., NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Constantly on hand a full assortment 0f Medicines 
and Books ‘tee Physicians —_ family use. Orders 
per mail promptly attended to 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 


Institute, New York. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
The Prepared Flour of Bran, 
For MAKING DIABETIO AND 
P pared JOHNW. SHEDDEN EN, Pharmacis 
Cor. 4th St., New York. 


We ish the biscuit to Lo parties have 
not the fe facilities for making th 


8 O’CLOCK. 


Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 


A 


New Haven Family Knitter, 


Latest, cheapest, and best oe family use. Patented 
nine « countries. Com i 


n 
silver-plated, $40 for gold, 
&e. 80 


BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES 
LOW AND VATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS HEA?: 
ING, COOKT RY 


ANGES, 
NG, AND L 
TOVES, 
RICHA#DSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York 
Send for circular. 


BUY NOT A 


Heater, Range or Stove, 
NTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 
Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
Portable or set in brick. 
Ss Patent New York Fireplace Heater. 
7] MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATERS. 
HEN GES, 
ET HOM 
ABLE RANGES. 
Beacon Light Base 
athe MUTUAL FRIEND, LIVE OAK, CONF L 
BNTINEL, and GOOD COOKING 
STOVES. the the product of men of experi 
tific a ts. 


ence and 
UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND, 
Made only by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 WATER 8T., N. ¥. 


also of a general variety of other 


\ 
Me ‘ 
— 
| FOR G POSES. 
| 
| 
| 
Wf, 
. 
— 
[HE BEECHERS OF TO-DAY Who 
and What They Are; with Portraits of Hen : 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Catharine Edward |, 
and Thomas K. Beecher Given in J ig ty Pic- 
les, Wire 
mount- 
— 
Agents 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
er 
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3 mos. 6 mos. l year. 

5 Co es, to one address. 35 50 10 
12 12 2 40 
25 2 25 440 
50 2 410 7 50 
100 soon 780 1475 
fos 
8800 7500 145 50 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No. 1 


Combined Monthly Circulation, £20,000. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 
Monthly and Weekly, 


AGGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


EDITORIAL CORPS: 


REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., Episoopal. 
REV. W. I. BUDDINGTON, D.D., Congregational. 
REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., Reformed. 
REV. JOS. T. DURYEA, D.D., Presbyterian. 


MONTHLY EDITION. 
Single Copy,peryear, . . . . . 7% cents, 
100 Copies. 
w Yo 7 mm and Canada subscribers should 
reais 12 cents for additional postage. 


REV. CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., Methodist. 
REV. WAYLAND HOYT, Baptist. 

REV. W. A. MUHLENBERG, D.D., Episcopal. 
REV. A. C. WEDEKIND, D.D., Lutheran. 


WEEKLY EDITION. 

Single Copy, per year, 00 
ingle es, each, per | year, 85 


New York city and Canada subscribers should re- 
mit 20 cents additional postage. 


[ILLUSTRATED 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


While CHEAPER IN PRICE than those furnished by other Societies, they are embellished with 


BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 


One Cent Each, 


“GOOD WORDS.” 


(MONTHLY.) 


For Families, Sunday and Mission Schools, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and General Distribu- 
tion. 


PRICE LIST: 


3mos. 6mos. lyear. 

5 Copies to one address... 25 40 80 

12 100 190 

25 ~~ 1 80 3 50 
ax 3 25 6 00 
‘200 . 6 12 00 2: 
500 --- 1580 3000 58 
1000 -- 0 6000 116 50 


One and One-Quarter Cent each. 


“GOOD WORDS” 


IN GERMAN. 


PRICE LIST: 


One-Half,Cent Each. 


“COOD CHEER.” 


(MONTHLY.) 


For Families, Sunday and Misston Schools, 
Men’s Christian Associations, and Gencunt pee 


bution. 
PRICE LIST: 
1 year. 


B Copies s to one address... $1 00 


One-Quarter Cent Each. 


“OLD AND YOUNG.” 
(MONTHLY.) 
Ceautifully illustrated. 
‘A PAPER 


CHEAP AS A TRACT”, 
and designed as its 


COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE. 
FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 
PRICE LIST: 

50 to one address... 90 
100 


500 Chur. with the advertisement of 
h or Y. M. C. 

bath-school, or Y. M. C. 


S 


AGENTS WANTED! 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE! 


Address, 


H. W. ADAMS, 27 Beekman St., New York. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 
DOANE, WINC, CUSHING & SMITH, 


423 Broome St., New York. 


ristian, Dec. 18, 1869. 


“ Its full round tone—unsurpassed in purity and power—makes it an especial favorite,” 


any Capt. 


er. sweotness cf tone, elastic touch, elegant Wernanehip, ano finish, it stands 


unrival 


—The Independ- 


For the Home Circle 
or Church Choir. 


CHRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. | 


Mr. ZUNDEL is well known as an admirable compo- ? 


ser of Ckurch Music. A pupil of the great RINK, he 
shows his training in the beautiful simplicity of his 
themes and the rich variety of his harmonies. Mr. 
ZUNDEL is Organist at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
(H. W. BEECHER’S). 


For sale by all Booksellers; or sent free, by mail, 
on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row,N. Y. 


Thomas K. Bee 
torial PHRENOLOGIC 
ayear. 30 cts. have it. 


E HAVE JUST ISSUED THE ‘LITTLE 
CORPORAL’S 


POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 


Being twelve Beautifully Maps as 

arc ges: Daan, as dn idec 
among the Tribes; 6. D 13 ot al oc David and Solo- | @ 


lem 1, Travels of Paul ; 
Each covers two es (no leav folded” 

and the whole book is nice pocket 

uu ree yies; exib! r > 
price 25 cts.: Strong English 
same bindin “with gilt edges and title, 75 cts. Sent 

price. 


7 ma on receipt 
ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Publisbers, 
: CHICAGO, 
XTRAORDINARY H®@LID 
E unparalelled premiums.—Cal 


and — of valuable premiums given 


each 
MAGAZINE Eor TDEMOR Ps YOUNG AM MERICA, 


worth much more than the cost of the subscription. 


en 

bookr to the amount premtum Cail 1 


8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, N.:Y. | 


THE NEW ENGLAND NE WaPAPER. 
THE |PRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
Bow zs & ComPAnr. 
Springfeld, Mass. 


This ita well-known Independent Journal of: 
News, Poitics, Society and Literature. 

It has ahieved a first place in American journal- 
ism, andis peculiarly the representative New En- 
gland nerspaper. 

Its cirmlation is greater than thatof any other 
provincil paper in America; only two papers in 
Boston «ceed it; and in the town of its publication 
it has mre subscribers, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, tan any other journal in the world in the 
city of it issue, —for it averages one toevery family 
in Springield. 

The RIPUBLICAN is printed on a large quarto 
sheet of eight pages and 48 columns, and issues 
Daily, Seni-Weekly and Weekly editions. The 
price of he Daily,—three cents for single copies 
and $8a year,—is less than that of either Boston or 
New York Journals of the same class; while its 
news is n») less prompt and full, and its general 
scope as afamily paper, wider. The Semi-Weekly 
is $4 a yea: and the Weekly $2; while 10 copes of the 
former are sent by mail, to one address, for $30, and 
21 of the latter for $35. 

The compilations of all New England local news, 
in allthe editions of Taz REPUBLICAN, are thor 
ough and complete. Its devotion toNew England 
interests is conspicuous and ite representation of 
New England ideas faithful. 

In publicaffairs, THE REPUBLICAN is sharply in- 
dependent and critical; pleading for the highest 
standards of public service; exacting the utmost 
intelligence and integrity of men in office, pursuing 
the corrupt without qualification and the careless 
with impatience, and demanding conspicuous re- 
formsin all our administrative service andin the 
laws for the collection of revenue. 

It éncourages men to demand for women, and 
women for themselves, a larger sharein all the 
pressing work of life—an equality of duties and of 
rights, of responsibfities and of privileges, because 
it believes thatin the largest individual freedom and 
the fairest division of labor life the most sure and 
satisfactory advancement of society and the widest 
personal happiness. 

To all questions embraced in the phase Social 
Science, it gives a welcome hearing and an earnest 
word, forthese arethe real topics of the present 
and the future. It is with these that government 
and society have now most to concern themselves, 
To literature and science and art, THE REPUB- 
LICAN Offers unusual space for a general newspaper, 
recording fully all their development, and inviting 
it by criticism and illustration. To these themes 


nal especially attentive. 
To be, in short, a newspaper that shall be prompt 
and full in passing history, and, at the same time, 
an incentive tothe noblest thought and the most 
earnest action in politics,in philanthropy, and in 
society, and a pure ministrant to the entertainment 
and instruction of all personal and domestic life,— 
this isthe idea and the effort of THE REPUBLICAN. 
The means it adopts for these ends are simple 
rather than sensational, but they embrace the best 
instrumentalities in journalism. It makes no ap- 
peal to the public ear with high-sounding names or 
glittering spectactes, while it decMnesto rob one 
Subscriber of any share of his money to buy an- 
other with strawberry vines or sewing machines ; 
but itis content to be judged by the resultsof its 
intelligent and conscientious integrity, and the 
steady character that time shall bring to it. 

{2 Specimen copies of THE REPUBLICAN will be 
sent on application. 
Ali subscriptions must be paid in advance. 
All business letters should be addressed,— 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


COOD BOOKS. 
|. A Library of Poetry and Song. 


Choice Selections from the best Poets, En- 
cotch, Irish and American ; including llus- 
trations from the German, ish, Italian, etc. 
With an Introduction by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

- Under whose supervision the Book was compiled. 
800 pages 8vo. Steel Portrait of Mr. Bryant; 26 
Autographsof celebrated Poets; numerous beauti- 
ful Engravings. 
Extra cloth, $5; Turkey Morocco, $10; Tinted r 
Edition, extra cloth, ilt, $8.50.’ Crushed Levant, 
elegant, $15. 
“A singularly handsome volume.”—Phila. In- 


Undoubtedly the choicest and most 
general ection of poetry yet published.”—Albany 
vening 


“One of the best selections ever made ; a golignt- 
storehouse of sweets.’’—Harper 


ll. The Children’s Week: 


Seven Stories for Seven Days 
By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 
Hal Price, extra 

thisisa “ ”if any grown folk 
who havea liking for cleverness and s be will but 
e the trouble to read one or two the stories, 


“Full of the freshest sunlight—cheery thoughts 


blending with breezy sentences—heart umor 
mingling with touch sentiment. Thes es are 
inimitably told.” Union. 


The Overture of Angels, 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Illustrated by Hanny co paper, 
special refér reference to the Annunciation, and the Na- 
isplayed his creation.”—New 


No. I for thro nts by su 


th will b 
Publishers. 
J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, N. Y., 1st floor up stairs. 


XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY PRESEN 
books and other valuable articles 


r 
OWEST'S YOU UNG AMERICA, are given 


offered'for subscriptions to. 
nary indy OUNG A EMOREST'S 
| LADIES’ MONTHLY MAG 


The Mutual Guaranty 


as they relate to and adorn home life, is this jour- | 


&O. 


HOME 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, . . 
ist July, 1870, 


Ju 


ABSTRACT CT OF THB 
Mowing the onditton of tne 
sho econ n 
‘ny on the ist day of July, 1870: 
Balance in 200,808 0 
Geel ds and Mo being first on 
Real - 1,715,0u 0 
Stocks, payable on demand, 0 
nited States Stocks, (market value) . 1,433,250 0 
$4,576,285 7 


Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, e 
CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-Presiden 
A. 2d Vice-President. 


J. H. WASHs 
B. 24 ‘Assistant Secretary. 


New York, July 12, 1870. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
No. 98 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Issues LIFE surance 
Policies under an improv- 


ena death occurs 
ec division in 
which a policy is register- 


In some essential Spee, 
such as medical e 
tion, pro-ra 


and absolute ta. praments this 
Association does not v 


companies; butin greater 
simplicity, economy, and 
mmodation o pay- 
ments,it differs ma y 
Authorized Capita!, $250,000. 
For particulars, pamphlets may be had 
ously Ry the Office of the et on, No. road- 


way, New York, or of its ag 


GEN. 8. P U.S. A., President. 
ISAAC ROSENFIELD, JR., Vice-Preside 

L. TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretary. 

JAMES A. essaserse General Agent. 


EMPIRE Mutua 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, - 139 Broadway 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


HE has achieved a success unparallel- 

ed in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Poli- 

cies were issued in the first Twelve Months, insur- 

ing $7,813,850.00, which is the largest initial year’s 
business ever done by a Life Insurance Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following LIBERAL FEATURES: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
miun. 

All other Polictes NON-FORFEITABLE after two an- 
nual payments. 

All Policies INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE after two annual pre- 
miums 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

ONE-THIRD of all premiums loaned to the insured, tf 
desired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
miums, and no éncrease of annual payment on ar 
class of policies. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to 
his contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted wpon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 


the Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 


Policy. 
Will 


continue 


the licy 6 * 
Five orce 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of 
the country. Apply at the Home Office, 189 Broad- 
way. 


OFFICERS: 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 


L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. Y, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
' CLAPP, Superintendent. 
THE 
UNDAY (I0HOOL ORKMAN, 
UNDAY WOHOOL ORKMAN, 


- Liwe Paper for S. 8. Teachers 


And all others interested in the cause of the re- 
ligious education of our children. 
Rzrv. ALFRED TAYLOR, Editor. 

Price $1.50 a year, in advance. Liberai reduction 
to Clubs. To Ministers only $1 « year, in advance. 

“ Handy Helps for the Scholar.”—Delightful les- 
son leaves on the two great popular series, the Na- 
tional and the Berean. Only 75 cents a hundred. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKMAN is issued Bvery 


Week. 
71 Broadway, New York. 
‘Send postage stamps for specimen copies. 


NE DIME will secure by return mail copies of 
THE BIGHT Stpg, the cheapest, 
ON attractive and most popular young people's 
the world (all stories complete), worth three 
the money. Splendid premiums, and large 

Lime commissions to agents. Order at once. 


4 JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, IN. 


11.45 P.M. |12.10 A.M. 


PROF. HORSFORDS’ 
SELF-RAISINC 


Bread Preparation, 


Sold by all Grocers, 

has the unqualified recommendation of all Prafes 

stonal and men. 

Read what they have to say about it. 

From PROF. ADOLPH OTT, formerly of —— 
tn in Zurich, land 

known in = om his writings in the J 


of Applied 
“T have ens in producing not only the m 
palatab 


le, but the =. "bread 


well 
ournal 


any doubt can 
the present day. 


From KEV.CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Mat 
of the Christian Union eg 


ration, heartil as sure, 
and healthful in its effects.” 

From ORANGE von of the American Agrt- 


it very 


we in w idea tbat it is also 
more 


HERBERT G. A.B., Chemist at the 
nited Assay Office La ry in New eage 


“TI have used 

ily with — ee and after a co 
test of all the most 
the cheapest as well as 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 


Annual Descriptive Catalogue of 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 


With all the Novelties for 1871, 
Is now ready for mailing, free, to all applicants. 
GROWERS and IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 
15 John St., New York. 


ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to getupclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 


pany it With full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY ST., 
(P. O. Box 5643.) New Yor«. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 


WORKS, 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th Ave., 23d and 2th Sts., 
BREOOELYN, ¥. 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


ory making Powder. rative 


"yea fepota, foot cot of Cham: 
Third Street. d 23d sts., as follows, viz: 
6.45 A.M.| 6.45 A.M.| For Paterson. 
7.15 A.M.| 7.80 A.M.| Way Train, Dally. tor Otisville, 
intermedi station 
8.15 A.M./| 8.30 A.M.'S and inte 
and interm te stations, 
8.45 A.M.) 9.00 A.M. | Da by Rochester, 
f unk Clevelan 
cintath one the West and 
ng Room Coaches 
train from New 
socom to alo. at 
are attac 
to Clevelan 
ion for’ the accommoda- 
4 tion of Western and Southern 
conn or Newburg ar- 
tok, Mo Unionville, 
and Honesdale. 
. or Piermon 
9.45 A. M./10.00 A.M.) 
10.45 A.M. }11.00 A.M. Maii for Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Cleveland, and the 
West. coaches 
m Susque 
1.45 A.M.|12.00M. [Por 
12.45 P.M.| 1.00 P.M.| for Hackensack and Hillsdale. 
1.15 P.M.| 1.80 P.M. por Piermont, Nyack,&Tallmans. 
1.45 P.M.| 1.45 For Pate daily. 
8.15 P.M.| 8.30 P.M.|Newburgh Express, st 
at reenwood, 
on N ewburgh Branch 
8.15 P.M.| Way. Also for Pier 


4.00 P.M.|For Pa aterson : al also for Hacken- 
SACK an 

4.15 P.M.| 4.15 P.M.) Mail trata, for Piermont and 


Tal 
4.30 P.M. Orange County 
only at Turner’s, 
west of Turner’ Oxford) 
Jervis. Conn 


to Port 
WwW 
gomery Guilford, Pine Bont. 
nion ville: or Pier- 


4.45 P.M. | 5.00 P.M. 


5.15 P.M. a Hackensack. 
Also for 
Tallmans. 

5.15 P.M. 


5.4 P.M. 6.00 P.M.| Way Train, for Suffern and inter. 


6.15 P.M.| 6.30 P.M.|For Piermont and Nyack. 

6.45 P.M.) 6.45 P.M.|/For Paterson and in 

6.45 P.M.| 7.00 P.M.| Wiens 

oral! points 

Coaches accompany this 
to Rochester, Buffalo,Cl 
and Cincinnati without change, 

1.45 P.M. 


7.45 P.M.|Hmigrant Train, Daily, for the 


11.45 P.M.|11.80 P.M.| Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
intermediate stations, 
Nyack. 


Tickets for Passs~-e and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’s  ifices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers 8t.; 88 Greenwich st; cor. 125th st. and 8d Av- 
Harlem; 888 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers 8t., and foot of 23d St., New York; and Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at the 


L. D. RUCKER. 
Gen’l 


Dec. 22d, 1870. 

] x ORDEN A Y HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
omos given away.—Call at 838 

and see the beautiful and artistic parlor 

cl h are presented as @ premium to each 

ubscriber DEMOREST’S MON THEY 

E, at $3, or DEMOREST’S YOUN 


WM. R. B 


Gen’l Paas’r Agent. 


/ 
| 16 
| 

i ’ As regards the high nu ve value of Phosphates 
in bread or food in general, I scarcely believe that 
= 6 rtained by any Physician of 

| 
| | | | venient for quickly producing | 
| 
q — 
| 
| 
ed and original system.— 
LARS will secure a policy, 
for Two THOUSAND DUL- 
hs, LARS, (larger sums in pro- 
won portion), and a small PRO | 

| BAN from any of our oldest 

fill 

| | MONUMENT 

| 
if | 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
| Suffern Accom 
only at Paterson 
kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
| 
| $2 or a une, 
or splen $5 chromo; or a stereoscope. 
; Ward Beecher, Mrs. cami with a ssries of views; or a choice of nume ae 
| Pic- 
Vol. 
| 
| 


THE CHRISTIA _UNION. 


mirable instrument. No. 3, of course, is the most Plymouth Pulpit 


Is a weekly pampblet, from 16 24 
No. 4 gray be either for publie or private use. containing in clear type, on ne paper, TO. ,. 

No. 5s wholly designed for some public use. | reports 

Our friends should understand that this isaspecial | pamphlet contains one sermon of the week 


together with the Prayers before and 
announcement of one series ; that though the com the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
uest 


pany stake their credit on these, yet they make que many), and indication of the ond 
larger and better ones. Every instrument made by son read, and the hymns shoe ag (‘‘ Plymouth Col- 


lection’’). 
the American Organ Company is fully guaranteed | “ini, CHRISTIAN Union, w ith MaRsHALL’s “ Wash- 


by them. ington,’’ ($3.00) and Papneuh Pulpit ($8.00) for one 


ear for Five Dollars; or Plymouth for one 
These instruments will be boxed and delivered, car ane maw 


free of charge, to any Express or Freight Office in scriptions ¥ with $6.00 for the CHRISTIAN Unzon (with 
Boston. ARSHALL’S ‘“‘ ington’”’ e last offer being 
mouth Pulpit 


EW to THE CHRISTLAN to those not now subscribers to to P 
To every N. subscriber . 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this The Phrenological Journal 


Premium, will be presented acopy of MARSHALL'S | Has for twenty years been well known as a popular 


: VING OF WASHING- (storehouse of useful thought. It teaches men to 
HOUSEHOLD i know and constantly presents matte: of 
FON,” a work of world-wide fame, universally ac-| tne highest interest to intelligent readers. It has 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving many omauede of subscribers, and has the advan- 
ever executed in America. The back numbers con- | tage of having always been not only “up with the 


towe’ wily | times,”’ but.a little in advance. Its popularity shows 
taining the commencement of Mrs. S is tat the result of enterprise and brains 5! 


also be given FREE. CHRISTIAN UNION, with Marshall's “ 


monthly ($3.00), for one year (to $8.00). "ho for 
8; or th the Phrenological Journal ournal for one 


MARSHALL’s ‘‘Washington.”’) Both offers to 
‘not now subscribers to the Phrenological J 
Save Your 


Our subscribers will find it profitable to take ad- | Lecture-Room Talks. — 
yantage of our well arranged and very desirable | This is @ series of familiar discourses on Banos of 


. ristian experience by HENRY WARD 
cvabbing list, to get the Curist1an UNION and some 
other periodical together, at a lower rate than they | justrated ted with ny steel perernit of Mr. Banca. 


eould get them separately. Look it over. Price $2.00. 
a They are the well-known expositions of Scripture 
and the extempore remarks made at 


Beecher’s Sermons ings, and on similar occasions, in the 
Bir. 4 z free intercourse of Mr. BEECHER with his own peo- 


We desire to call special attention to the specimen | ple. The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: 
copy of Plymouth Pulpit, which we send this week | “The qualities which have made Mr. Beecher the most popular 
to the CurisT1an UNION subscribers. Remember | Pulpit oratorin the country, are nowhere more conspicuous than 

. _ in these informal “talks.’”’ His broad humanity and essential | 
that for two dollars in addition to the regular sub- kindliness of heart, his strong ccmmon sense, his hatred of 
scription price of this paper, you can secure the | shams and meanness, his religious zeal, his quick and uncon- | ‘ 
weekly visits ef Plymouth Pulpit for one year. To | trollable sense of the ridiculous, his astonishing command of | 
every such subscriber, who shall ask for tt, will be | '@2gurge and of illustration, and his acuteness in reaching the 


sent a fine portrait of Mr. Beecher suitable for | V'#! Points of # subject are all displayed.” 
framing! Send for it! We will send a copy of this book to any one who 


will send us TWO new subscriptions, with $6, for. 
the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Club Rates, ete. 
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| Is a-book of which the publishers have sold scores 
home books ever written; book of 600 pages: 

OUR TERMS FOR 187!. embellished with of Model 
r bu 


the Ti Subscribe practical Domenie and 
is the me to ‘, numerable — mestic nveniences an 
r ff jes, $16, which i e 81010 entiiation, hea 
coptes, &e., besides t two beautifal tu full-page plates and 
& copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $2 foraclud | ay ‘exquisite engraved Title-Page. e whole bril- 
of eight gopies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy pe me printed on excellent paper, and bound in 


free. Postmasters and others who get: up clubs, in their re- t, substantial and _ attractive le. The 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada authors are an HARRIET 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can COn-/| any we have seen for along time. Its title page describes it as‘ 
yeniently be sént, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the | guide to the formation and maintenance of economical, health- | 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The ‘postage on the ful, beautiful, and Christian homes;’ ard its contents, amply 


vindicate its right to claim this character.” 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty And the N. Y. Tribune says: 


payable at the office where * Almost every small every day perplexity finds ite heip and 
the paper is delivered. : answer here, and it is a book which,to country readers at least, must 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are | prove inwaluable.” 
willing to paya Uberal compensation. Send to the publishers for | gmall every day E peplexity finds ite help and 
TERME, k which, to country) 
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‘STHAON ISALV'I INV 


CLUBBING. Wawitl mail, free of tage, a copy of this admir- 


That _publisher did a wise and useful thing who Unio MARSHALL’ SHIN ” 
first thought of “clubbing” his periodical with some Wa 
other one, both making some discount, so that a} . al 
subscriber might get the two at little more than the}. 
cost of one. It was a thing quickly appreciated by General Clubbing Rates. 
the public who were benefitted by it, and by other| We willsend any of the undermentioned periodicals with Tur 
publishers who saw how popular it was. And now | UNION forone yearatthe rates below’ 
pretty much any two periodicals one wishes can be MONTHLIES. Singty..| 
had application to the of either, at | christian Union and Harper’s Monthly...... 

very ow rates. The Galaxy............... 

We have what we may call our al. end o- Scribner’s Monthly.............. 53% 600 
special, Clubbing ‘list. The special list includes 
those, of whose merits we can particularly speak 
and which have given us specially low terms; the 
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sirable, on which we have simply the ordinafy| 
terms among publishers. 


We offer then, specisily, these 
Youth’s Companion | 


Ie an poner for yo 
iy, handsomely cat ted, carefully edited, 
, and embra@ ‘real interest Pad 
matare well as youthful mind:. 
admirable publication, the most 
and interesting weekly f the young folks, 


MARSHALL’S 
ington”) (68.00), d the Youth's Companion. ($1,50) | Agarose ali communtoations to 

outh’s 
rear, ony one whe’ will:send uss: bow’ vi 30 Park Row,New York. 
scription, $3100} to the the and. 

MARSHALL'S offers to thofe| = 
not now subseribers e Youth's Companion, .. SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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Our Seven Churches. | | 
The Phrenological Journal. 

This is a ve and a tne por sketches of the “ BarcuErs 
ve no 

of Elmira, N. It.consists of ei ht le lectures, origi- | OF To-Dayr”—Hen ard Beecher, Catherine 

e seven great religious denominations in Ameri 

and they are so apt that eaclt denomination issusing of by. Brot Prof. C. ‘of Golurd la Col- 
the separate chapter treating of itself as a denomi- a: rivait and, 


national tract, eof them has been circulated to Uses ation 
the extent of over 150,000; another has been trans- trans. | Science ; Diet to 
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will send a copy of Shali I Do 


who will send us subseription, with $3,-| Mirth to subscribe for 1871. Now 


for the 


lated into French and Germar for: circulation in 
Europe. The combination of these brilliant lectures oman's e and B.. a | 
in one volume, together with a new and additional Hause ¥ z. 
ne and What They Social Constitution, Be- 

ce ve. Godliness ; Hunt as an Q. >. 
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Capes, Coliarettes, Barbes, Colffures, 


‘OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 


‘ral character on “ The Church of Christ,”’ is a book 


-and interesting let the following ‘‘doctors’ disagree- 
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Vol. IIL, No. 1. 


The Week’s 


Fun. 
28 GOOD DOLLAR BOOKS for $1.” 


You can now get what is egual to 


HEN does an editor play a singular trick 
with grammar? When he declines an 


rticle. 
—“*A prudent man,” says a witty Frenchman, 
a like a pin. His head prevents him from 
sing too far.” 
—** ¥ find, Dick, that you are in the habit of 
aking my jokes and passing them off as your 
-@ wn? Do you call that gentlemanly conduct ?”’ 
To be sureIdo,Tom. Atrue gentleman will 
ways take a joke from a friend.”’ 
—“*Do you believe in the rod as an instru- 
ment of discipline ?’’ asked a mother of a school- 
eacher in Nevada, to whom she had sent her 
wnruly son. “ No, madam.” “Oh, I’m so glad! 
what do you substituteforit?” “‘The revolver, 
madam.” Exit mother and unruly son, 


—A man stopped at a hotel at Pike’s Peak, 
‘and on settling his bill the landlord charged 
him $7 a day for five days. ‘“ Didn’t you make 
@ mistake?’ said the guest. “No,” said the 

andlord. ‘“ You did,’ retorted the wiry-look- 

ag fellow; you thought you got all the money 
" had, but you are mistaken; I have a whole 
purse full in another pocket.” 


—A “Personal” in a New York daily a week 
ago stated that “If John Smith, formerly of 
Philadelphia, will call at No. —— Blank street, 
he will hear something to hisadvantage.” John 
called. There was about 250 of him—and he has 
been calling at the rate of forty-seven per day 
since the “personal appeared. 


~—A Texan consoled himself during the war, 
when Confederate money went down to twenty 
for one, by arguing that, at any rate, it was 
g 00d for one thing—it would pay the preacher. 
Upon being asked why he charged the preacher 
more than the market price, he gaye, in all 
#implicity and seriousness, this reply—that all 
he gave to the Church was exactly so much 
reasure laid upin heaven. It was important, 
2 his opinion, to put his bacon at a big price 
that it might swell that account as much as 
possi ble.—Exchange. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
RICH LACES. 


Pointand Valenciennes Lace Sets. Hdkfs., 


Roman and Velvet Sashes, Scarfs, Bows, 
&c. FINE FRENCH FANCY GOODS Suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


MILLER & CRANT, 
No. 879 Broadwey, bet. 18th and 19th Sts. 
Orders forwarded by mail or express. 


**4 Book for all Christians.” 


° Kight Leetures, by 
“THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


iémo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


These expositions of the best features of the sev- 
@n great re s denominations in America, are s0 
apt that each “denomination is using the separate 
chapter treating of itself as a denominational tract. 
One of them has been circula tothe extent of 

-o7 er 150,000; another has been translated into French 
and German for circulation in The combi- 
nation of these brilliant lectures in one volume, to- 
gother with a new and additional! one of more gene- 


sought forand much read: and that it is stimulating 


ments” testify : 


“ These are the sermons on the different denom- 
i ons that at have excited so much attention. It 

— worth while to make conspicuous the excel- 
as the deficiencies, bodies of 
Christians to which we do not belo There is 
much to commend in this volume. 7 J (Pres- 
byterian). 


**In tem pal santtens. rs, any fool a knows that where 
con , both cannot be 
at it Dt the folly and insincerity which 
ference tween a th and alie,and 
not any real “‘ charity,” which ignores ‘such eontra- 
«Action.”—The Congregationalist. 


this spirit of noble Mr. Beecher 


has 
med to out the nts of t 


must commend his kindliness and 
to 8 — = his neighbors 
gard his eclecticism ing bs but desirable. * But 
t he writes o weil, that his rhetoric is pure 
an and -attem certainly well 
meant.”—The Ohurchma n (Bpiscopalian 
“rhe spirit which has ted these discourses 
ts excellent, but they seem to us more —— to 
do hurt than g00d.—Standard (Baptist). 


side of each, and 
merel 
all. 


‘The secular press, almost without exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
tmoirabie. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen : 

“As we do not belong to the class of indis 
f Beech 


ate dizit admirers 0 e ers, OF any one 
of them, we are all the more ready 
the spirit, the idea of this little 
Toledo (O.) 


ale, but its thought is large.”— 


“* Points which challenge thea proval of all fair- 
minded men are set forth by the Creede with 
yofe idtle book oad with rare libe of 
feeling. ie li book commends no inn 
in the s doctrine, but maintains that the 
compleroneee of the urch are fa- 


Ch 
vored by the iti on of el apparen 
hostile to one another. NY Tribune. tly 


“We can highly commend the spirit - 
ecution work. Few of us tne m anything of 


other churches our own, exce ro con- 
trov tten against opt 


3” The above book for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mati on receipt of price. 


t#™ Any person sending ONE new subscription for 
‘the CHRISTIAN UNION én addition to his own, will 


ecetwe Copy of this book, post-paid, by 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
. 39 Park Row, New York. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES."'— 
The best Suspenders ever worn. 


Yes, 


$25,000 JF ENGRAVINGS for..... $3 


Yes, 


BOTH °° ™ ABOVE for. ... 


* 


122 GOOD BOOKS for...... $4 
$37,000 ENGRAVINGS for........... $4 


BOTH OF THE ABOVE for........ $4 


It will pay to read through {the following 


Explanation of the Abeve; 


HEARTA AND Home, 


esting, an ed 
of With a 
moderate amount of rural 


better pay $10 or $20 a 
than not to have his’ child 
ren supplied with this 
equall 
in the w Then the 
has a variety 
ive miscellany, 
rmation to all 
classes, including Art, Sci- 
ence, Literature, ri 
tions of how various 
made, etc., etc. The 


world, so as to make the 
reader without 
wading a 


t Journal 
in the Worla!. It Pal 


erican Agricul- 
turist, issued monthly, 
is of a similar character to 
Hearth and Home, though 
entirely different in ita en- 
reading mat- 
ter, and less of current 


$12,000 “ENGRAVINGS for........ $1.” 
BOTH THE ABOVE “$1” 


* 


151 


E, JUDD & CO., 
Publishers. 
New York City. 


The Foundling, 
just completed. 
‘Coming to the 
Parson. 


can enclose 
= and they will 7 liv- 
ered at an 


and a discount alowed nsati 
Send for Illustated compe and Price-List. 


JOHN ROCERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THEA NECTAR 


i A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted all tastes 


Caloric Engines. 
Prices, $350, 


[THEA A NECTAF | 


Packings not 


no ‘Water Used! 
Cannot Explode! 
No Insurance de-- 
Not lable to. get 
out of ! 
uires no Skill- 


power. 
ROPER C. BE. CO., 49 Cortiandt-St., N. > 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


[LLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 
MINGTON, I1l., June 20, 1870. 


LOO 
T. M. Avery, President of the National Watch 
Com 


with the 
was the second best. With theo disturbance 
due $0 rtation, ite was the least vari- 
able, ' "with extraordinary distu 
incident expedition! it we was the only in- 
on I rely, th e chronometers at 
Iam, with great respect, » Fours coeds 1 

let,entitled “Making Watches 
Anill 


will bef by sending aa: 


NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
159 & 161 Lake St., Chicago; 
Ne. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. | 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 
Of Constant and Permanent Value, 


WEBSIER’S 


New Illustrated Dichonary, 


For Parent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine Dindings. 
A for grery intelligent Wat Library brary 


complete without io best English 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 


x FOR PRESENTS. 


pages. ery 

peautiful Chromo enemas 
ions, including portraite of Nilsson, Mr. and Mme. 
Demorest ; artistic and hu uarons | ms by 
the best authors, roray, Lon Alice Phosbe 
fellow Middleton, 


Tennyson 

and pathetic items, 

laugh o timental cry, or worth 

weight in for its information. 130 

gold, an in diamond in red and 
- edges. Price & 


d gilt cents each, postage 2 
bor or $3.50 per hun dred, post 


cloth and gilt, Bat on 
beveled edge and extra 


illustrations, 


$38 Broadway, New York. 

WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

at 

Clube. free. 


copy 
Address 8. 8. WwooD, Newburg, N. Y. 
‘“7OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, 
somest young 


_ADTE’s PATENT M 
1 inven 


erto are 
vely used in the best stables of ri 
Fron hare bess “Price 


| N.B. 

A ire sent together, a year, for only 

$4. The twapers contain during a single year 
about $37,¢40 worth of excellent Eneravines, 

and 4 imate shows that their contents 

are equal to {2 Books of the average size of those 

sold at $1 e&. G2" Here, then, you get for $4, 

as. much could in spending $122 in 

Books!!! one is invited to examine these 

Journals—tojve them a year's trial. The Pub- |: 
lishers feel that every one who does so will 

be not onlgreatly pleased bat greatly PRO- 

FITED.—..{RY THEM! 


UNITED 
Life Insuran 


STATES 


ce Company,s 


No. 48 WALL STREE1I, NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


$4,000,000 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THIS COMPANY ARE 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMEN1, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


Franom B. O'Connor, Secretary. 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


WILLIAM D. WHITING, Aotuary. 


with 


FULTON STREET, 


Cor. PI N EAPPLE, 


BROOKLYN. 


140 
FOL TON sT., 


FREEMAN 


VERCOATS, $6 
OCVERCOATS, $10 
VERCOATS, 
OVERCOATS, $20 
OVERCOATS, $25 
OEVERCOATS, $30 accurate 
OCEVERCOATS, $35 
OEVERCOATS, $40 


OVERCOATS, $50 Eules tor 
ples of don 


its, 


all classes 


ages, and 


them 


Goods, Price-L 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 


FREEMAN & BURR’S stock is 
of unparalleled extent and variety. It 

embraces Su Overcoats, and 
Clothing of e every description, for all 
and occasions. 


Orders by Letter oe The easy an 


Self Sem 


138 & 140 
FULTON ST 


& BURR. 


WINTER SUITS, $12 
INTER SUITS, $15 
WINTER 8uITS, $20 
VW/'NTER SUITS, $30 
WINTER suits, $40 
WINTER SuITS, $50 
suits, $6 
suits, $io 
suits, $15 


and 
L¥-MEASURE 
AN & B R 


ppli-cation. 


OIL CANS. 


Cne P of 


pton’s 1 
elve quarts 


Soap. will 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


f Library of Poetry and Song. 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SGOTOH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an Introduction, by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the |volume was 


, 


TERMS. 
TERRITORY. 
gelling, very re rapidly. Send for Descriptive 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 
No. 39 Park Row, N. Y¥. 


shwike MA- 
The atin, 


the market. JOHN CLAR 


SON 
& Bosvon, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, Chicago, 


CTIVECANYV, WANTED at once in the 
of New ork to sell 


WHLL & CO., 124 Nassau St., N. Y. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.” 
The beat Suspenders ever worn. 


AGENTS— 


Who Stole My Umbrella 
y 


Will never be asked by chose who use 
THE PATENT =. 


UMBRELLA LOCK 


Over pages beautifull vented, choicely il- 
over 600 im one book, w of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, wlll never w old nie — eae the hands Ay soil or Yuen 
with ple and will be, re bh id together. |" The stand is made in every desirable size and 
as ea 0 every 
Sold through Agents subscri sale by all the en 
is an uisite likeness of Mr. Bryant. in the country, sobbers generally are supplied with 
are of great vermay, & — of thevery age 0 it. Circulars free application to the manufac 
—Bufalo Goma from Chau ret | turers or their agents. 
ive of of no similar collection in ish tan The Heath & Smith Manufacturing Co., 
coptlousmess RINCIPAL M St., Now ork, and 


CHARLES E. ADAMS, 2 Milk St., Bos- 
KEEN & HAGGERTY, Baltimore, Md. 


BELMONT HCTEL, 
J, P. RICHARDS. Prop’r. 
DINING ROOMS. 
Booms 50 octs., 75 cts. and $1 00 

PER NI | 


GHT, 
d 137 Fulto 
i33 135, ane Ah Ag n 
SHERMAN HOUSE, 
The Inrgon in Nort North-West: 
How made from Cider 

| Gress F. I. GB, well, Ct. 


on Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


| | | 
| 
| 
| — 
Cash Assets, nearly . =. 
ORA 
94 GOOD DOLLAR BOOKS 
| 245 Br 
| 
| 
| a eve week, is ; Bridge, in course of construction. 
| one of the most beau- 
tiful- Journals in the. 
world. It has twenty 
large news pagss, 
| number of splendid En- 
[SS gr highly Improved Up- 
and instructive — * right Engines. 
acter. volume 
| of Hearth and Heme con- & 
. tains about $25,000 
| worth of such engravings. ar i 
It has, also, a vast amount - | 
of the choicest reading, <', 
carefully pre . inter- 
Engineer, and 
information for the ranm 2 — cost to run % cts. 
and the GARDEN, it con- per day per horse 
tains excellent Editorials 
| on the various topics of the ite 
| day, which give the reader 
practical and usefal infor- 
mation, and render him 
intelligent. polities a | 
= jes in any part of the 
is introduced, Heareh and — ing direct fro 
Home has a most capital ay receiving 
HovuszHOLD DEPARTMENT, attainable. 
whick will delight and 
kcoper. This Deptrtment 
eeper. epartment 
aif alone worth many Dol 
every year, 0 eve b 
+“ ” , whic 
LS “7 K. Doves, with man time together with the chronometers by observations 
Assistants, is of surpassing 
| interest to all the little - x&HO; 
| Loy 
we rAd, IV pi 
LS a lgok and 
| When: the look 
| ee NE Department tells, in | 
clear condensed way, VEBST? USTRATED uso; and when tne 
what is on_in_ the and the lock 
mass 0 e replace 
Crops, the Markets, etc., is This invention 
of great value to all pro- wae combines with a 
ducers, and a'l who in UD 
_ Produce, ete. Ne UMBRELLA 
ne that perfect STAND, 
ae ume EARTH 
AND ‘Hous contains the 14 
same amount of fAret-rate It is suited te 
reading matter as 94 a Private 
Books of the average size Dwellings, 
those sold at $1 each! Boarding. 
et, Ow ts large cir- Houses 
culation, "the Publishers 
papply it at the | 
price @ year; or, | 
four copies, at $2.75 each; | “a 
| erin Churches, 
Concert and 
| “The author. with rare ability, shows the best mpossible for any person | a ONLY — Lecture 
| a ve towa 
, Vv v 
t© procure it.”"—Methodist Home Journal. ecores of 
news. Itis useful 
Number has 44 eof 
and a care 
Booxs, costing $1 
Ks, 
| onch! Yet on account of 
surpassing that of any : 
other similar journal in 
the world, it is — 
for only a year, or i. 
r$5. More 
| Agents or whole amownt music 
with profit and it instrumen Iry, etc. $1 per , samples 10c. 
is 20 reliable, 80 1 of Address H. Pat estern Rural, Chi- 
one to read the American HORSE CLIPPINC. 
Agriculturist a year with- ve proved auperior to | / | 
t out getting hints and sag- exolu- | Git: | 
| gestions that will poy peek Min and | Chi | 
many Dollare/ If you | tea, | CALE | 
have it not, try it a year. 
Tt is just | 
now is the time to begin. 
| 


